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Defending New York Harbor. 





The Engineering Department of the 
United States Army is perfecting the last 
details of plans to complete the defenses of 
New York. These plans are for a great 
fort of modern mortar batteries at Plumb 
Island, to be constructed facing the ocean 
and defending the broad gateway of the 
harbor. 

The Plumb Island mortar batteries are 
to be arranged in two fortifications of 
earthworks standing side by side and fac- 
ing the ocean at a southwest angle. Each 
fort is to be 600 by 400 feet, according to 
Gen. Henry C. Abbott, president of the 
Board of Engineers, in whose office the 
plans have been prepared. The ramparts 
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of the forts are to be 35 feet above ebb 
tide, and the guns will rest on a body of 
cement raised 10 feet above low water. 
The interior of each fort is to be divided 
into four pits, each containing four of 
those terrible engines of destruction—12- 
inch howitzers, The guns will be fired 
out of a great well, as the earth walls of the 
fort will rise 25 feet above the level on 
which the cannons are operated. The 
mortars will thus be entirely invisible from 
the ocean. In the deep pits the guns will 
be perfectly protected tin the impact of 
the shot thrown by the enemy, as the 
mounds of earth forming the ramparts are 
to be of a thickness impenetrable by any 
known projectile. Between the pits will 
be storage magazines for powder, pro- 
tected by masonry and earth, and there are 
to be extensive magazines for high explo- 
sives located at some distance from the 
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The 32 great guns for the two Plumb |The Ball Automatic Cut Off Engines. 
Island batteries are to be of the new pat- —_—— 
tern of 12-inch mortars known as howitz- Last week the Ball & Wood Co. of 15 
ers, of which successful tests have recently | Cortlandt street, New York City, finished 
been made at Sandy Hook. They are | the first engine built at their new works at 
breech-loading, and constructed on the | Elizabethport, N. J. It is a simple en- 
built-up plan, steel lined, rifle bored | gine, similar to the one of which an en- 
and steel hooped. They are much longer | graving is here presented, having a cylin- 
than the old pattern of mortar, and | der diameter of 15 inches and a stroke of 
are capable of extreme accuracy in fir-|16 inches. It will be placed in the Tren- 
ing. The projectile for one of these|ton (N. J.) State House. 
monster cannons, which, dropped on the} The Ball Automatic Cut Off Engine was 
deck of the best armored ironclad in ex- | introduced in 1882 and atiracted attention 
istence, would pierce the entire ship, is of | chiefly because of 1ts novel system of regu- 
solid bulk of steel, 3 feet long, weighing | lation, in which the governor performed 
625 pounds and costing $300. Eighty | the functions of a dynamometer, and this 
pounds of powder will drive this large | ‘‘ weighing of the load” became one of the 
projectile 8 miles. The gun will also' governing forces. This was the first en- 
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throw shells containing high explosives. | gine offered for sale under an ironclad con- 
By this means it can drop enough nitro- | tract to forfeit the engine if it could not be 
glycerine on a ship’s deck to scatter an/| made to fully hold to speed under full 
ironclad into 10,000 pieces. load. In 1886, F. HM. Ball, the inventor 
ee of this engine, discovered a method of ob- 

The census bulletin just issued giving | taining the desired result on an entirely 
the population of the State of New York | different theory, and as the new device 
by minor civil divisions shows in a strik- | presented fewer mechanical difficulties in 
ing way the tendency of large towns and | large engines and showed more correct 
cities to attract to themselves the rural | performarce under changes of boiler press- 
population. Under the census of 1880 the | ure, the weighing of the load device was 
population returned for the State was | entirely superseded by the later construc- 
5,082,871; under the census of 1890 the | tion which, with the latest modifications, 
population returned was 5,997,853, an in- | is illustrated in Figs. 2and 3. The theory 
crease of 914,982, or 18 per cent., during | of this governor may be superficially de- 
the decade. During the same decade the | scribed as a peculiar balancing of the cen- 
inhabitants of cities and towns numbering | trifugal and centripetal forces, represented 
over 4000 people increased 38.71 per cent. | respectively by the swinging weights and 
In 1880 there were 60 cities and villages | the longsprings. The latter are supple- 
having a population of 4000 or more. | mente’ by the short spring having on its 
These places had an aggregate population | base the piston of a fluid dash pot. The 








batteries. The os magazines for! of 2,743,632, Under the present census | hub of the governor wheel is shown with 


each battery will hold 100 tons. In the 
rear the two forts will not be parquetted, | 
but will be left open. 


there are 84 cities and villages having a | the eccentric A bolted securely to its outer 
population of 4000 or more, with an aggre- | end, thus becoming practically a part of 
gate population of 3,805,577. the hub. This eccentric is provided with 
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an eccentric strap, B, made in halves and 
held in place on the eccentric by a flange 
on one side and the plate C bolted to the 
other side, as shown in the figure. 

The governor weights are connected by 
links D to studs in the side of eccentric 
strap, so that the strap and plate C are 
turned slightly around the eccentric by 
the radial movement of the weights. This 
plate C carries a crank pin, E, which, 
through the medium of a connecting rod, 

actuates the valve. The radial movement 
of the weights is thus made to turn the 
plate C around its center, which is eccen- 
tric to the shaft, and the crank pin E is 
thus moved through the arc of a circle 
whose center is the center of the plate, and 
the various points of cut off 
are thus obtained. The curved 
path of the crank pin is made 
to give almost a constant lead 
to the valve until a very early 
cut off is reached, when the 
lead rapidly disappears and 
prevents the engine from run- 
ning away. 

A much better indicator card, with 
earlier points of cut off, is thus produced 
that would be possible if the crank pin 
moved in a straight line when changing 
the point of cut off. It will be observed 
that only two moving surfaces are inter- 
posed between the shaft and the connect- 
ing rod which actuates the valve. Of 
these the crank pin is practically the only 
wearing surface, as it is the only one con- 
stantly in motion relatively to the surfaces 
with which it is in contact. The other, 
the eccentric strap, only moves on the 
eccentric when the weights change their 
position. 

The wear here, if appreciable, can be 
taken up in the usual manner for eccentric Fig. 2.—The Governor. 
straps, and ‘by removing the plate and 




















scraping the side of eccentric strap any 
side motion can always be eliminated. 
There seems to be no reason why this 
mechanism should not outlast the engine 
and always run smoothly and quietly. 

In the use of a governer of this descrip- 
tion no restrictions are imposed in the 
ehoice of a valve. The valve here em- 
ployed, shown in Figs. 4 and 5, is made 
in two —_ having its faces opposite, and 

‘| with telescopic sleeves connecting the two 
parts and allowing each face to be pressed 
=— its corresponding seat in the steam 
chest. Steam is admitted to the interior 
of the sleeves and thence through the 
ports into the cylinder, from which it is 
exhausted by the ends of the valve into 
the steam chest, and out through the ex- 
haust pipe at the bottom. The diameter 
of these sleeves determines the amount of 
pressure with which each part of the valve 
is held to its seat. A judicious choice se- 
cures just enough pressure for good con- 
tact, and not enough to make unnecessary 
friction and wear. 

These features are embodied in all the 
styles of engines built by the Ball & Wood 
Company, and are the outgrowth of long 
and intimate acquaintance with steam- 
engine construction. The company also 
build tandem, cross and vertical compound 
and triple-expansion engines. The gen- 
eral form of the latter is that of a double 
— The low-pressure cylinder is di- 
vided between two cylinders of moderate 
size, whose combined capacity represents 
the actual low-pressure cylinder. These 
divided cylinders are placed side by side 
next the frame, and tandem with one is 
the high-pressure and with the other the 
medium-pressure cylinder. 

F ———— EE 


The Cleveland Jron Trade Review says: 

‘* Importations of cotton ties from England 
have entirely ceased. . . . In July, 
Fig. 3.—Details of Governor. 1890, we imported of ‘hoops or ties for 

baling purposes, barrel hoops and hoop 

or band iron or steel, flared, splayed or 
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$134,499. During the seven months end-| bridge or breakage of a rail under the 


ing July 31, 1890, we imported 16,392,- 
920 pounds, valued at $242,426. No im- 

ortations whatever have been made dur- 
ing the past seven months.” 





A Factor of Safety. 


Although the term ‘ Factor of Safety ” 
was originally adopted as a technical ex- 
pression by civil and architectural engi- 
neers, it has, by imperceptible degrees, 
become almost universally used in connec- 
tion with all branches of constructive en- 
gineering. It may be defined as a numeri- 
cal expression of the value or that per 
centage of the ultimate or breaking strain, 








Fig. 4.—The Valve. 


strain of a rapidly-moving passenger train ; 
the explosion of a boiler on a steamer out 
of reach of the shore? In such accidents 
as these, the destruction of possibly thou- 
sands of dollars worth of property, becomes 
a matter of relatively little importance as 
compared with the wholesale destruction 
of human life, which is the almost inevit- 
able consequence. And yet the daily 
papers tell us of the continual occurrence 
of just such accidents; and although from 
their very frequency they may fail to 
attract more than passing attention, unless 
of an unusually appalling character, the 
fact remains that the loss of even a single 
life entails upon some one a terrible load 
of responsibility. If the cause of the 
breakage leading to such results may be 
traced to the careless or ignorant use of 
the all-important factor of safety in origi- 
nally designing the construction, to whom 
does this responsibility belong if not to the 
engineer? Therefore the engineer be- 
comes another, or, in fact, the factor of 
safety, for to him is entrusted the problem, 
and of his skill the factor of safety is the 
creation. 

By none will the truth of this assertion 
be more promptly conceded than by the 
really competent and conscientious engi- 
neer. There are many instanceson record 
in which this feeling of responsibility for 
disaster caused by the failure of their 
work has driven such men to insanity or 
suicide, and, in not a few of these, subse- 
quent investigation has shown the cause 





Fig. 5.—The Valve and Steam Chest. 
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of the material, which may be safely sup- 
orted by the different elements or mem- 


ers entering into the construction of a 


building, bridge, machine or other struct- 
ure subjected to such strains, 
‘“*factor of safety of 4” means 25 per 
cent. of the breaking strain; 5, 20 per 
cent.; 8, 124 per cent., &. 

Unquestionably one of the most impor- 
tant of the multifariousfunctions of the en- 
gineer is that of determining what this num- 
ber should be. It is essentially a matte- 
of judgment, dependent solely on the ex- 
perience and professional skill of the indi- 
vidual. Since the safety of life and prop- 
erty may depend upon its correctness, it 
becomes one of the gravest responsibilities 
possible to be voluntarily assumed. 

What, for instance, can be conceived 
more terrible in its effects than the col- 
lapse of a large dwelling, manufacturing 
or office building; the fall of a railway 


to have been distinctly due to other than 
constructive faults 

But there are engineers and so-called 
| engineers, The former, as a rule, men of 


Thus, a/more than average intellectual caliber, 


| whose naturally analytical habit of thought 
|leads them instinctively to consider the 
| relation between cause and effect. To such 
| —even though not originally educated for 
| the profession—the necessity for a general 
understanding of theoretical and applied 
‘science becomes at once apparent as the 
| very basis of the technical information re- 
quired to enable them to follow this occu- 
pation. Such men, and only such, are fit 
material of which to make engineers. 
_And the greater their attainments, from 
study and practical experience, the more 
they are able to realize how exceedingly 
limited is their knowledge, as compared 
| with what there is still before them un- 
‘ learned. 


In sharp contrast to the former class is 
the man who “‘ knows it all.” He also is 
engaged in engineering pursuits. But he 
sneers at science, says ‘‘ theory and prac- 
tice don’t always agree,” despises ‘‘ book 
engineers” and works by ‘rule of 
thumb ;” glorying in the thought (and in 
the very frequent expression of it) that 
‘*he is a practical man and didn’t need to 
learn his business out of books.” This 
man, if designing a machine, building or 
what not, will consult his 2-foot rule, and 
with his two thumb nails moving back and 
forth on the graduations, will finally come 
to a decision and ‘‘ guess he’ll make that 
rod of 2-inch iron,” or ‘‘ that plate 4 inch 
thick ;” and it is so ordered. Heis totally 
and sometimes willfully oblivious to the 
fact that there are very simple rules and 
data which would enable him to calculate 
instead of guess what the size should be, 
provided his boasted ‘‘ practical” knowl- 
edge and experience of the physical proper- 
ties of the different forms as well as kinds 
of material is adequate to the occasion. 
He has then but to decide as to the proper 
factor of safety, and the strength of his 
construction becomes a known quantity— 
that is, the safe though not necessarily the 
maximum strength. But he has no use for 
formule, tables, nor calculations, nor for 
the factor of safety ; though why there 
should be any more necessity for accurate 
measurements in executing the work than 
in designing it, for using his foot rule and 
tape measure than his mathematical rules 
and data, would puzzle a logical mind to 
determine. Surely it cannot be any more 
important that the individual .members of 
the construction should be of dimensions 
which will admit of their being properly 
assembled, than that, as a whole, they 
should possess sufficient strength to render 
them safe to use for the purpose for which 
the construction was designed. If he 
wished to truss a 20-foot beam, to increase 
its capacity 25,000 pounds, it would seem 
to be quite as foolish to use a rod of proper 
length, 1 inch diameter, when 2 inch was 
required, as it would be to try to make one 
of proper diameter of 10 feet length answer 
the purpose for the given span. 

By the foregoing it is not by any means 
intended to convey the idea that only the 
highly educated are fit to be intrusted 
with work of thischaracter. On the con- 
trary, there are many among the ablest en- 
gineers inthe profession whose early ad- 
vantages were of the least, and yet they 
have attained to deservedly high reputa- 
tion by their skill through natural ability 
alone. But it may be safely asserted that 
they have been, without exception, men 
of the quality of intellect we have 
described, and that, before they be- 
came thus proficient, the necessary tech- 
nical education has been acquired against 
any and all obstacles. 

On the other hand, neither does it fol- 
low that, because a man may have a 
thorough technical and general scientific 
education, he will make a competent 
engineer. He has the formule at his fin- 
ger ends; knows the strength of material ; 
can work out problems involving the use 
of the higher mathematics, and in all 
respects, save one, possesses the requisite 
qualifications of an engineer. But he lacks 
the judgment necessary to enable him to 
correctly determine his factor of safety, 
without which all of his other knowledge 
is, not useless, but positively dangerous; 
it is like an arch with the keystone left 
out. Or, it may be that, while possessing 
the judgment, he is deficient in wisdom to 
follow it, and allows his desire to reduce 
cost, or some other motive, to tempt him 
into reducing his factor of safety below 
the number dictated by his judgment, and 
deliberately taking risks involving not 
only the safety of his professional reputa- 
tion, but that of the property and lives of 
others who were not consulted, nor had 
any voice as to whether or not they were 
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willing to share the risk. In other words, 
he takes the risk at other people’s expense. 
We are not sure that this character of in- 
competency—for such it undoubtedly is— 
may not be considered as the most dan 
generous of all; and, that it exists to a 
serious extent, is beyond question. It is 
due to the active competition for the secur- 
ing of contracts, in which the generally 
satisfactory design, costing the least money, 
is the one usually sure of acceptance. This 
applies more particularly to architectural 
engineering, which of late years has be- 
come of the greatest importance as to 
magnitude of operations, owing to the im- 
mense number of large buildings continu- 
ally being erected; and in no class of 
work could the risk be more inexcusable, 
por the results more appalling in case of 
disaster. 

Of course it does not follow that be- 
cause the strength is insufficient to in- 
sure safety, the structure must inevitably 
give way. It was the ‘‘last straw that 
broke the camel’s back;” so in testing 
material up to its breaking strength, it 
bears to within an infinitessimal amount 
the strain which finally produces rupture. 
An overloaded column, wall or girder 
will not give way until the breaking 
strain is fully reached, but the elastic 
limit of the material once passed, the 
danger becomes imminent-—the least un- 
usual jar, vibration or increase of load in 
any manner being liable to produce rup- 
ture. Cases might be cited, ad infinitum, 
in illustration of this fact, where buildings, 
bridges and other structures have given 
way, when under no preceptible increase 
of the ordinary load, and upon investi 
gation as to causes of the accident, 
which naturally followed, it would be 
discovered that the ordinary load was 
close to the breaking limit. It not un- 
frequently happens that a building which 
was properly designed to bear the strains 
due to the purpose originally intended, 
may be wrecked by a criminal carelessness 
in overloading it many times beyond what 
was contemplated in its design. This, of 
course, is po fault of the engineer, al- 
though he may possibly have to bear the 
blame, at least until investigation shall 
have exonerated him, which is by no 
means a certainty, as some can testify to 
their sorrow. As to the different points 
to be considered in determining the factor 
of safety, their name is legion. The 
chemical and physical properties of ma- 
terials, the shape and probable condition of 
comparative soundness of the various mem- 
bers, uniformity or variability of con- 
ditions affecting the strains, &c., are some 
of the most important points, but there 
are others which, though quite as impor- 
tant, are not so apparent, and are more 
easily overlooked. It is the consideration 
of these multifarious features, overlook- 
ing none, and giving to each its correct 
relative as well as individual importance 
to enable him to arrive at its true value, 
which constitutes the engineer ‘‘a,” if not 
**the”™ factor of safety. 
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Under the beneficent rule of President 
Diaz Mexico continues to prosper. The 
revenues of the country have steadily in- 
creased during the‘last six years and for 
1891 the total is estimated at $41,400,000. 
The debt now consists of $52,500,000 ex- 
ternal 6 per cent. bonds; $30,000,000 of 
6 per cent. bonds issued for railway sub- 
sidies, and $24,000,000 internal bonds 
bearing 8 per cent. interest. The Govern- 
ment is also responsible for $6,500,000 
bonds of the Tehuantepec Railroad and 
$2,500,000 6 per cent. silver bonds of the 
Monterey Railroad. On the total, interest 
of about $6,250,000 a year is required. 
With the prosperity indicated by the 
—_ of exports of home produce there 

as been a rapid increase in the income of 
the nation. 






BY W. H. 
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The writer does not claim a right to dis- 
cuss this subject as a furnmaceman or user 
of iron ore in this new form. His efforts 
have been confined to mining, preparing 
and separating the magnetic ore from the 
gangue. Two years’ experience in ex- 
perimenting and another two years in pro- 
ducing concentrates on a commercial 
scale have led me to believe that the new 
trade of making concentrates must be well 
learned in all of its details. If thee 
have been any partial failures in this most 
useful branch of the iron business, the 
failures have been caused chiefly ,by inex- 
perience or lack of patience. Although I 
have, within the past five years, con- 
structed machinery for water jigging and 
wet magnetic separation, I shall only 
speak of the dry magnetic process here. 

Three years ago I was engaged by J. D. 
Cheever, the lessee of the Croton Magnetic 
Iron Mines at Brewster, N. Y., to adapt 
an old water jigging mill to the magnetic 
process. Theore to be treated is described 
by Messrs John Birkinbine and W. B. 
Kunhardt in a late report on the Croton 
Magnetic Iron Mines, as consisting of com- 
pact, moderately fine-grained magnetite in 
a gangue composed mainly of quartz and 
hornblend, besides feldspar, apatite and 
mica, and more or less pyrite and pyrrho- 
tite, and they say ‘‘ it is highly satisfactory 
that the grain of the ore permits a fair 
disintegration of its constituents by crush- 
ing it to pass a 12-mesh screen, inasmuch 
as a finer mineralization would increase 
the cost of concentration, as hereafter de- 
scribed.” 

Similar descriptions have been given 
Emerson McMillan, F. W. Gordon and 
Prof. N. 8. Shaler. By these gentlemen 
the average amount of metallic iron in the 
ore beds is stated to range from 87 to 42 
per cent., the average sulphur from 1.7 to 
2.2 and the phosphorus from 0.070 to 
0.426. Practical work has shown the 
average amount of phosphorus to be 0.232. 
Since May 1, 1891, we have been roasting 
and concentrating this material to 68 per 
cent. in metallic iron, 0.44 in sulphur and 
0.036 in phosphorus. Previous to this the 
concentrates ran about 66 per cent. in 
iron. 

Up to September 1, 1891, opening by 
drifting and prospecting with the diamond 
drill has exposed at least 8,000,000 tons of 
ore, ‘while it can be seen by a fair examin- 
ation of the property that there is not less 
than three times this amount of ore in 
these mines, and this estimate does not in- 
clude the mining rights owned personally 
by J. D. Cheever. 

Before the old water jigging mill was 
erected, some eight years ago, the product 
of these mines was sorted to remove the 
more sulphury ore, and was shipped di- 
rectly to furnaces making foundry irons. 
In order to meet the requirements of pur- 
chasers the mining company were obliged 
to reject, in cobbing, 2} tons to get 1 ton 
of shipping ore containing 51 per cent. of 
metallic iron and not more than 1 per cent. 
in sulphur. About 50,000 tons of this 
class of ore was shipped from these mines, 
The old dumps from this sorting are now 
being crushed and separated by the new 
process, 

Commercial success in concentrating any 
ore includes economical mining, prepara- 
tion and separation ; but in the Croton 
ore the presence of sulphur calls for very 
economical roasting as well as economy in 
all the other processes. The cheap roast- 
ing of the ore of the Croton Mine, which 
contains about 2 per cent. of sulphur, was 





* Read at the Glen Summit meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


really one of the first problems encountered 
in reclaiming that property, and was really 
as important a factor as the concentration. 

A series of experiments was made to de- 
termine the best size for economical roast- 
ing, and as the end of three months a size 
that would pass through a 23 inch ring was 
adopted as giving the most rapid work for 
the quantity of fuelconsumed. Crude Lima 
oil is used for roasting. Through experi- 
ments conducted by our general foreman, 
T. Blass, we found the average consumption 
of fuel oil to be 3.75 gallons ; but by en- 
larging the combustion chambers we have 
reduced this amount to a little over 3.6 
gallons per ton of raw ore. The cost of 
the oil is 2} cents per gallon, making a 
fuel cost of 84 cents per ton of raw ore. 
The labor of filling and discharging 
amounts to only 3 cents per ton, as this 
work is largely automatic. The average 
temperature is 1250° F. Davis-Colby roast- 
ers, remodeled to burn fuel oil, are used 
for a portion of this work, the remaining 
portion being done in a roaster of new type 
designed by the writer. The Davis-Colby 
roasters have been in operation nearly three 
years and have done excellent service. 

The ore is conveyed automatically from 
the roasters to the Sturtevant mills, where 
it is ground to 12-mesh size, all coarser 
material from the screens being returned to 
these mills by elevators. Barring the nu- 
merous experiments with various types of 
magnetic separators, the experiments in 
crushing have been the most elaborate. 
Nearly all the best-known methods of 
grinding ores have been tried at the Croton 
Mines during the past three years. Some 
of these machines have been tested for a 
year or more, but about 15 months ago we 
became thoroughly satisfied that the Stur- 
tevant mill was far superior to any other 
machine for grinding iron ores. 

The screen-block openings in the Stur- 
tevant mills are 4 inch wide, and the 
coareest material passing through them is 
less than ,', inch thick, while the finest 
material would be rejected by a 60-mesh 
screen. The ore enters the Sturtevant 
mills at a temperature of about 350°, be- 
ing cooled from about 1200° by a water 
bath on its way up the conveyor. Under 
these conditions the ore is quite friable, 
and we have no difficulty in grinding 22 
tons per hour with the 20-inch mill and 
16 tons in the same time with the 15-inch 
mill. One set of Sturtevant-mill bushings 
will grind from 4000 to 6000 tons of ore, 
according to the depth of the chill in the 
bushing, the cost of each set being $16. 
The screen blocks for this amount of ore 
cost $9. This is less than one-half the 
cost of renewal on any other machine 
formerly used at our mill. At 22 tons per 
hour the 20-inch mill requires 94 horse- 
power to drive it, but it will be remem- 
bered that the product is finished on these 
mills. The 15-inch mill requires 70 horse- 
power. 

The ground ore is elevated from the dis- 
charging nozzles of the Sturtevant mills 
to the several screens, covered with slotted 
steel plates made by the Harrington & 
King Perforating Company. The slots are 
ys X $ inch in some plates and , x 4 in 
others. The slotted plates are easily re- 
moved, and when the requirements are ex- 
acting as to phosphorus we - substitute 
plates of , mesh on two of our five 
screens. We have demonstrated by ex- 
haustive experiments that two sizes of 
screen plates, three sets coarse and two 
sets fine, will prepare the ore containing 
0.426 in phosphorus (the greatest amount 
we have 1n the mine) for a separation hav- 
ing 0.036 with two passes on the magnetic 
separators. Ordinarily the phosphorus in 
the Croton ore runs from 0.1 to 0.3 per 
cent. When the phosphorus runs higher 
than six-tenths three sizes of screen plates 
should be used, delivering to three receiv- 
ing bins, and each size should be treated 


separately on the magnetic separators; and 
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I am positive that this treatment will in- 
sure a Bessemer product running not over 
0.05 in phosphorus, using nearly any of 
the New York State magnetites that are 
free from titanium. 

In some experiments we have used 18- 
mesh screens, and with ore prepared for 
this grade we were enabled to produce 
continuously, with two passes, concentrates 
showing 70 60 metallic iron, 0.018 phos- 
phorus and 0.220 sulphur. Of course the 
silica was extremely low. With the latest 
Hoffman separator, using 12-mesh screen, 
and making two passes, we have produced 
concentrates showing 70.93 metallic iron, 
0.017 phosphorus and 0.231 sulphur; and 
by using 18.mesh screens we can depend 
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We always reply, as little as any other por- 
tion of the process. Seven cents per gross 
ton of concentrates is a liberal allowance, 
and this includes all repairs to separators. 
We shall reduce this to less than 6 cents 
soon. Repairs and supplies throughout 
our milling plant amount to 1,5; cents per 
ton of raw ore ground. Hence it will be 
readily seer that the feature of the prob- 
lem of magnetic separation is the initial 
mill grinding or granulating. The very 
cheapest process is absolutely necessary, as 
most of the ores to,be reclaimed will ana- 
lyze less than 40 per cent. metallic iron, 
and that means from 2 to 3 tons of ore to 
produce 1 ton of concentrates. Using 
Sturtevant mills and 22 per cent. ore, we 





MACHINE FOR THREADING BICYCLE SPOKES. 


on 71 per cent. concentrates with one pass | 
on this machine. 
** Examinations for the purpose of detect- 
ing screen, shute and bin leaks must be 
made at least twice a week. The screens 
deliver their finished product to two bins | 
placed on the floor above the separating | 
department, each having a capacity of 80 | 
tons. Eight shutes deliver the ore to the | 
separators, ninein number, The separators | 
were designed and constructed by W. D. | 
Hoffman and T. Blass, at our mines. On' 
eight of the machines the ore is passed 
before the magnets twice to bring the loss | 
in tailings to 8 per cent. Our superin- | 
tendent, W. D. Hoffman, has lately de- 
signed two new separators, one of which 
is giving with one pass concentrates of 68 
to 70 per cent., with a loss of only 6} per 
cent. of iron in the tailings. As patents 
are now pending, these machines cannot 
be described here. 

People frequently ask how much it costs 
to separate the iron ore from the gangue. 


can pay a small profit at our plant. 
Crushers and rolls require 28 per cent. ore 
to pay at the present price of concentrates. 
We contract our mining and initial crush- 
in gready for and delivered to roasters to 
Charles Vivian of Brewster, N. Y., at an 
average price of $1.38 per cubic yard. 
The ore weighs from 5500 to 6800 pounds 
per yard. Weare selling concentrates at 
present to six furnaces, which use from 35 
to 53 per cent. of them in their regular 
mixture. The furnacemen tell us that 
their flux and fuel are reduced, but most 
of them decline to give the exact amount. 
We have yet to receive a complaint from 
any of our customers as to quality or fine- 
ness. 

An accurate, though condensed, state- 
ment of the cost of mining, crusbing, 
roasting, preparing, and separating one 
gross ton of 68 per cent. concentrates, 
from 2} tons of 88 per cent. ore, accord- 
ing to the present daily practice at the 


ings run, in iron, from 7 to 8 per cent. 
About one-third of the ore is taken from 
the old dumps. On the basis given below 
580 tons is crushed every 20 hours, with 
a production of about 265 tons of concen- 
trates in the same time: 


Statement of Cost. 
Mining, crushing, and delivering to roast- 


ers 2 1-5 tons of raw ore, at 234 gross tons 
per yard...... A<sae 


Roasting, including top filling.......... 0.23 
RE POON cccinciseake <eecauass 03 
io and screening... ...... ... 22 
Daily renewals, supplies and repairs of all 
machinery and roasters... .... ..... -. 5G 
Separating, including labor and power... 07 


Delivery to Harlem Railroad switch, in- 





cluding railroad repairs ........ 04 
Otfice and laboratory expemses.... .... . .U4 
Insurance, interest and taxes on plant... .13 

$1.95 


During the last winter and spring a 
continuous run of five months was made 
of 20 hours each day, and the average 
cost of a gross ton of concentrates for the 
whole term was $2.10. Improvements 
have reduced this amount to the figures of 
$1.95, given above. Analyses are made at 
our laboratory daily of ore at mines, ore 
after leaving roasters, concentrates and 
tailings, by G. K. Volckening, Jr., our 
chemist. The following analyses cover an 
average two weeks’ shipments in July, 
August and September of the present year. 
All concentrates were from screens with 
slots jj; x 4 inch, and all samples were 
from carloads: 








July Aug. | Sept. 
15 10 5. 





July 7. 

Metallic iron, dried 

at 212° F..... . | 68.55 | 68.080 68.259 70.090 
Phosphorus, dried 

at Ziv° F..... 0.0865 0.0368 0.030) 0.045 
Sulphur, dried at 

Siz? F .... 0.240 0.340 0.475 0170 
Silica, dried at 212 

Wuvada ‘eeageda as 3.500 3.610 2.951) 2.513 

Rm — 


Machine for Threading Bicycle 
Spokes. 





The Capitol Mfg. Company of Chicago, 
Ill., have designed a new machine espe- 
cially intended for threading bicycle 
spokes. The threading head as used on 
this machine is similar to the Adame 
automatic, which we described in a pre- 
vious issue, with the exception that the 
dies can be universally adjusted, and one 
movement of a spanner, which is applied 
to a ring on the back part of the head, 
moves all four dies simultaneously. The 
dies can be adjusted to the very smallest 
fraction of an inch. The carriage is pro- 
vided with self-clamping and releasing 
vises, and all the operator has to do is to 
feed the machine. The thread is cut to 
its proper length, when the dies open and 
discharge the work automatically. 

The adjustment to cut the proper length 
is very simple, and the force pump sup- 
plies a continuous flow of oil. These ma- 
chines are also available for a number of 
other purposes, such as threading small 
rods, &c. The capacity of the machine is 
from the smallest to 4 wire. Some of the 
principal manufacturers of bicycles are 
now using these machines. 


I 


Although only seven years in existence, 
the salmon canning industry of Alaska has 
become more important than that of any 
other region. The increase in growth dur- 
ing the past few years has been phenomenal, 
especially in 1889, when the pack of 675, - 
000 cases represented an increase of 377,- 
000 cases over the previous year. How 
long the supply of salmon can keep up 
under this enormous drain cannot be pre- 
dicted, but it would seem that in any 
event Alaska is to be the great salmon 


Croton Mines, is given below. The tail-' region of the future. 
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Progress on the Buildings. 


In every department of coastruction 
work at the grounds has been greatly ad- 
vanced the past week. Upon each of the 
buildings a larger number of men are now 
employed than hitherto, and this is true of 
all branches, grading, foundation-making, 
substructure, superstructure, iron work, 
staff-making, modeling and decoration, 
and landscape development. Summarized, 
the present state of the work upon the 
building is as follows : 

Manufactures and Liberal Arts.—Nearly 
one half of the foundation work is fin- 
ished and one-quarter of the area is now 
ready for flooring, in which about 350,000 
feet of tumber has already been put in. 
Two gangs of men have been employed in 
floor laying and have followed up the 
foundation work as soon as it has been 
completed section by section. The work- 
ing force on the building has been doubled 
since last week. 

Fisheries and Aquaria.—The founda- 
tions are all in, sawmills running full ca- 
pacity cutting timber for superstructure. 
At present there is plenty of material to 
go on with. The construction track to 
the building has been increased and im- 
proved. 

Woman’s Building -—The roof structure 
is being commenced at the south end. 
Wood work of the entire edifice is well 
closed in, and the exterior covering of 
‘*staff” is placed for the two loggias, or 
inner courts, of the west side of the north 
end of the building. 

Horticultural Building.—The founda- 
tion is completed, uprights are being placed 
for the superstructure, the piling for the 
dome is finished and the ironwork for the 
dome is arriving. 

Fine Art Gallery.—At the site of this 
building in the improved portion of the 
park, engineers and their assistants have 
begun work. The construction track is 
to be built at once and ground to be 
broken this week. 

Transportation Building. — The wood 
work the entire length of the building, 
approximately 1000 feet north and south, is 
nearly completed for the first story. Work 
on the second story is being advanced at 
the south end of the structure. 

Mines and Mining Building.—Three of 
the great iron trusses at the south end are 
now completed and all the supporting iron 
columns are in. The carpentry work is 
wellenough along to permit of exterior 
covering in some sections at an early date. 

Electricity Building.—Nearly all the 
main flooring is now finished and super- 
structure work will be begun early next 
week. 

Administration Building.—Foundation 
work is all in and iron work will be started 
as soon as the iron for building arrives. 
It is expected by the 15th. 

Agricultural Building —The founda- 
tions are practically completed and super- 
structure will be begun this week. 

Pier and Casino.—On the great pier all 
the principal construction work is finished 
and work will be begun on the *‘ mole ” or 
semi-circular connection of the Manufact- 
ures Building at once. 


Bids for Machinery Hall, 


Bids for Machinery Hall were opened on 
the 7th inst. by Chief Burnham. Owing 
to the peculiar form of the bids for iron 
work, the construction department is un- 
able to furnish the total of the lowest 
bids. The iron workers bid by the pound 
instead of by the job, and it will not be 
known until the building is finished how 
much that part of it is to cost. The low- 
est figures on the iron work were those of 
Binder & Seifert, 3.698 cents per pound. 
Exclusive of the iron work, the buildiog 
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will cost $645,910, the lowest bids being 
as follows: Carpentry work, Probst Con- 
struction Company, $358,217; painting 
and glazing, Reilly & Barker, $10,693; 
exterior covering, Staff Decorating Com- 
pany, $159,000; roofing, $118,000. J. 
A. McGonigle of Leavenworth, Kan., bid 
$318,800 for the carpentry work, painting 
and glazing, which is $50,110 below the 
sum of the next lowest bids for that work. 
The contracts will be let soon by the 
Grounds and Buildings Committee. 


Government Building Contracts, 


The Secretary of the Treasury awarded 
contracts for the Government building, at 
Chicago, to four different contractors, as 
follows: To James F. Reese, Chicago, 
wood work, painting and glazing; to 
Haugh, Ketcham & Co., Indianapolis, the 
entire iron work; to the Northwestern 
Construction Company of Chicago, gal- 
vanized iron and metal work; to George 
S. Lyon & Sons, Chicago, the plumbing. 
The aggregate cost of the contracts will be 
$316,757. By dividing up the contracts 
Architect Edbrooke makes a saving of 
$22,000. 


Contracts for the Art Palace, 


Contracts for the construction of the Art 
Palace were awarded on the 5th inst. by 
the Committee on Grounds and Buildings, 
as follows: Masonry, John Griffiths, $149,- 
700; carpentry work, Steinmetz .& Eilen- 
berger, $68,793; galvanized iron work, J. 
C. McFarland, $42,855; structural iron 
work, A. Gottlieb, $51,400. Contracts 
for other portions of the work were not 
awarded. 


Lake Front Assembly Hall. 


Closely associated with the World’s 
Fair, but not forming a part of the group 
of buildings on the grounds, will be an 
important structure to be erected on the 
Lake front nearthe heart of the city. It 
will be known as the Lake Front Assembly 
Hall, and will be used during the Expo- 
sition for national and international as- 
semblies. After the exposition it will be 
used by the Chicago Art Institute as 
their permanent quarters. Part of the 
cost of erection is to be furnished by 
the exposition authorities and part will be 
raised by private subscription by the 
citizens of Chicago. The construction of 
the building was definitely decided upon 
last week. It will stand about where 
the old Interstate Exposition building is 
now located, which is to be removed 
within the next two or three months. 
Plans for the new building have been 
completed, and they provide for a very 
elaborate edifice, in the classic renais- 
sance. The building is to cost $600,000, 
Contracts will shortly be let. 


The Engineers’ Congress, 


E. L. Corthell, chairman of the General 
Committee of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary on Engineering Congresses, and 
chairman of the Executive Committee of 
General Committee of the Engineering So- 
cieties of the United States, has recently 
arrived home after an extended tour 
through European countries, in which he 
had occasion to come into personal com- 
munication with distinguished representa- 
tives of nearly all of the important engi- 
neering interests of the Continent. Inthe 
countries he visited he says nearly all the 
engineers he met signified their intention 
of coming to the congresses and the expo- 
sition. He attended the annual conven- 
tion of the Mechanical Engineering So- 
ciety of Germany, held at Dusseldorf. 
This society numbers about 6000 members, 
and the council decided to accept the in- 
vitation to take part in the congresses. 
Mr. Corthell was informed by the presi- 
dent of the Society of Civil Engineers and 
Architects of Germany, which also num- 
bers about 6000, that they had acted on 
the invitation and had gladly accepted it. 
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Letters have been received also from engi- 
neering societies in countries which he was 
not able to visit, expressing a great inter- 
est in the proposed congress, and giving 
assurance that their councils would act 
upon the matter immediately after their 
vacation. There has been also received a 
communication from the president of the 
Mexican Association of Engineers and 
Architects, with the information that the 
association is glad to accept the invitation, 
and that it will send delegates to the 
congress, 


Planning Their Exhibits. 


Two American industries of national 
importance are preparing to do something 
unusual at the Exposition. One is the 
National Association of Woolen Manu- 
facturers and the other is the American 
Pottery Association. Chief Allison has 
received from the secretary of the former 
association a resolution passed by its 
Executive Committee at a recent meeting, 
which provides for a special committee to 
confer with the Chief of the Department 
of Manufactures, and also resolves that 
the association shall make such a display 
of manufactured woolen goods as has 
never before been seen. The idea is to 
outrank the European representatives of 
the same industry. B. W. Blair, secre- 
tary of the Pottery Association, has applied 
for 225 blank appiications for space, and 
the secretary adds that the pottery makers 
of the United States intend to show 
European manufacturers that this country 
has made great strides in that particular 
branch. 

Brevities. 


Professor Ward, mineralogist, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., called on Director-General 
Davis last week and offered to bring his 
entire collection of geological specimens 
to the fair. Professor Ward’s collection 
is considered one of the finest in the 
country. It represents the work of vears. 
At the Philadelphia centennial the col- 
lection was given a space of 120 x 130 
feet. 


Frederick Bathurst of the Australian 
Mining Standard, writes to chief Handy 
that the last issue of the Standard con- 
tains a leader on the World’s Fair which 
he is sure will be appreciated. He adds: 
‘*T may state that we have determined to 
make the Australian mineral exhibit one 
of the finest in the show, and I trust, there- 
fore, you will keep us well posted. 


Director George Schneider has received 
advices from Berlin to the effect that the 
associated chemical works of the German 
Empire had agreed to make a full and 
comprehensive exhibit at the Exposition 
in 1893. As is well known, the German 
Empire leads all the world in the matter 
of the chemical manufactures, and the ex- 
hibit thus determined upon cannot fail to 
be one of the most attractive and instruct- 
ive at the exposition. 


October 30 will be the World’s Fair day 
at the Texas State Fair at Dallas. That day 
every ove who owns stock in the Texas 
World’s Fair Association will be admitted 
free to the fair, and the association will 
try to have every visitor buy some of the 
stock. Texas is trying to raise a World’s 
Fair fund of $300,000, and has already 
made most encouraging progress. 


There will be not less than 25 restau- 
rants, as well as numerous cafés in the 
exposition buildings. It is the intention 
of the exposition authorities to protect 
visitors from exorbitant charges. 


—— EE 


A verdict of $7000 was obtained by the 
New York State authorities against the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road Company, as penalties under the act 
forbidding the use of stoves in passenger 
coaches. 
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THE NEW MORTARS. 


Their Design and Manufacture. 


BY A. A. FULLER AND F, N, CONNET. 








Builders’ Iron Foundry of Providence, R. 
I., calls for 30 cast-iron mortar bodies, 
which are already completed; the second, 
with the Midvale Steel Company of Nice- 
town, Pa., calls for 30 sets of steel hoops 
}and mortar forgings, which are partially 
completed; the third, with the Builders’ 
| Iron Foundry, calls for the fiuishing: and 


™ Through the courtesy of the Stevens In-| assembling of 30 12-inch breech-loading 


dicator of the Stevens Institute of Tech- 


mortars, which are now building. This 


nology of Hoboken, N. J , we are enabled | paper will treat only of the first and third 
contracts. 


to present the following very complete 


by the circulation of water through the 
core, according to the Rodman process, so 
that no excessive strains shall remain; 
radial, tangential and longitudinal test 
specimens from disks B and D, Fig. 1, cut 
from both muzzle and breech ends of the 
mortar, to have an elastic limit of about 
11,000 pounds and a tensile strength be- 
tween 30,000 and 37,000 pounds per 
square inch, or nearly double the strength 
of ordinary cast iron; one-fifth of the en- 
tire casting to be cut off fora shrink or 





B Hoopes. 
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Fig. 2.—Arrangement of Hoops and 





Fig. 3.—Outline of Finished Mortar. 


description of the construction of the 12- 
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Fig. 1.—Outline of Cast-Iron Body. 
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Compression Diegrams 


FABRICATION OF 12-INCH MORTARS. 


These mortars are of the French type, | 


inch rifled mortars now building for the | with breech-loading mechanism similar to 
Government. This subject is viewed | that introduced by De Bange, and, as their 
with unusual interest, owing to the fact | name implies, have cast-iron bodies with 
that guns of this kind are now at Sandy | two rows of steel hoops shrunk thereon. | 
Hook and will be tested during the next | These bodies have a 12-inch bore, are 129 | 
few months: inches long and 314 inches diameter, while | 
the diameter over hoops is 413% inches. 
The ‘‘ chase,” or forward conical part, 
The official designation of this type of | tapers down to 224 inches, as shown in 
gun is ‘12-inch breech-loading rifled | Fig. 1. 
mortar, cast-iron body, steel hooped, 14} The Specifications 
tons,” and the first lot of the same for our | in the first contract call for the casting to 
own Government includes the fulfillment | be made from charcoal pig and to be cast 
of three contracts. The first, with the | vertically, breech downward; to be cooled 


General Description, 











Fig. 4.—Diagram of Boring and Rifling Machine. 


sinking head, E, Fig. 1. From the disks 
are also to be cut two ‘‘initial stress ” 
rings, one near the bore and the other 


near the exterior. The diameter of 
each is observed previous to its be- 
ing parted off, and if initial com- 


pression be prescnt this diameter will 
increase after separation and a corres- 
ponding decrease will result from initial 
tension. The former is, of course, desired 
near the bore and the latter near the ex- 
terior. 

The metal is also tested for specific 
gravity and hardness; the latter is a com- 
parative test, and is made by forcing a 
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Standard steel pyramid into the metal and | ply a reduction in length due to shrink- 


noting the depth to which it sinks under 
constant pressure. Most of the above tests 


are made on the Emery testing machine, 
at the Watertown Arsenal. 


Method of Casting. 


The body is cast vertically in a pit. The 
flask consists of six flanged cylinders, 57 
inches inside diameter, clamped together. 
Each of the five upper sections of the mold 
is 3 feet higb, and is formed by ramming 
‘‘dry sand” about a cylindrical pattern 33 
inches diameter; the lower section, how- 
ever, is but 1 foot high, and contains a 
cast-iron pot placed in the center, around 
which the sand is rammed solid to a depth 
of 12 inches, thus forming a bottom for 
the mold; the rim of this pot protruding 
into the cavity of the mold fuses with the 
molten metal, seals the end of the hole 
made by the core and prevents the 
water from penetrating the sand when 
turned directly into the bore after the re- 
moval of the core. This core consists of 
a hollow fluted column about 8} inches 
outside diameter, wrapped with 4-inch 
manila rope, covered with about 3 inch of 
loam and faced with graphite. It is 
placed vertically in the center of the mold, 
and through its interior cold water is 
made to circulate. 


The metal is melted in what is known 
as an air furnace, which is a structure 
resembling the reverberatory furnace in its 
general characteristics, except that it has a 
tap hole at the lowest point of the hearth. 
The combustion takes place over grate 
bars, the hot gases passing over a bridge | 
wall are reflected downward upon the 
metal, and are thence drawn up a tall 
chimney. The iron being thus separated 
from the fuel is more uniform and homo- 
geneous, giving more reliable results than 
could be obtained with the ordinary cu- 
pola. The charge is about 20 tons of 
mixed charcoal pig, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, of 
Lanesboro or Muirkirk iron. The metal 
being placed upon the hearth of the fur. 
nace, about six hours are required to com- 
pletely fuse it, and from 2 to 6 hours 
longer to bring the metal to the proper 
state before pouring. After the metal is 
‘down ”’ it is stirred with apole; the sap 
and water therein, being vaporized beneath 
the surface of the metal. aid in a thorough 
mixing. Small samples of the heat are 
taken from the furnace at short intervals 
and cast into square test specimens about 
1 foot long and tapering from 2} to 4 
inch; these specimens are broken under 
the hammer, and the time for pouring is 
judged entirely by the nature of the fract- 
ures thus obtained. The amount of coal 
consumed is about 14,000 pounds, or 37 
per cent. of the weight of metal, which is 
nearly four times the amount required by 
an ordinary cupoia. In the case of the 
air furnace, however, a portion of the fuel 
is required to refine the metal, oxidizing a 
portion of the carbon and inducing a 
chemical union between that remaining 


and the iron, so that the fracture is 
whiter and shows less graphite than 
common cast iron. The metal being 


tapped off, flows through along trough 
of fire clay into the mold; midway in 
this trough is placed a large circular 
swirl basin, where a portion of the metal 
is first allowed to accumulate. The ve- 
locity is also here reduced, and the skim- 
ming is easily accomplished. The runners 
of the mold have a tangential component 
in reference to the axis of the casting, 
which produces a rotation of the whole 
mass Of metal around the core. Water is 
kept constantly circulating through the 
core, and the cooling at once commences. 
When the mold is full the runners are 
stopped up and the surplus metal switched 
off by a branch trough into a ladle. A 
portion of this metal is afterward poured 
directly into the top of the mold, to sup 


age. The top of the casting is covered 


with charcoal, and a charcoal fire is built 


in the pit around the outside of the iron 
flask to keep the exterior from cooling too 
rapidly. In about 24 hours the core is re- 
moved and the water turned directly into 
the bore of the casting for a day or two 
longer. Fig. 1 shows the complete cast- 
ing. 
Boring and Turning. 


The casting is next placed in a gun 
lathe, which is of heavy build, with along 
boring bar attachment instead of a tail 
stock. The gun is held and driven 
by a large chuck on the face plate ; the 
other end of the casting rans in a semicir- 
cular bearing or steady rest. The boring 
bar has no rotary movement, but is fed 
toward the face plate and carries a reamer- 
like cutter head which enlarges the hole 
by several cuts to 11.8 inches. Meanwhile 
ordinary turning tools are reducing the 
outside diameter, turning down the chase 
or forward taper and parting off the test 
disks and shrink head, The parting tools 
are run in nearly to the bore, the gun 
body is removed from the lathe, and the 
disks broken from the casting by wedge 
and sledge. The body is now completed 
in the rough, the test specimens are ma- 
chined and the work on the casting is com- 
pleted for the first contract. 

The hole is next enlarged to within 0.1 
inch of the final diameter by a somewhat 
novel tool, the idea being to overcome the 
difficulty always encountered with cast- 
iron chips, and also to bore straight and 
not be affected in the least by the ex- 
isting hole. The head carries but one 
tool, and the chips are caught and re- 
tained by a sort of tray. The course of 
the hole is governed by a long accurately 
made follower or collar, revolving with 
the gun. Preparatory to the shrinking 
on of the first row of steel hoops, they 
are faced at the ends and bored to 31.5 
inches diameter, 0.003 inch being the 
allowed variation for the latter. 


Shrinking the Hoops. 


The outside of the body is now accu- 
rately turned to a varying diameter 
slightly larger than the inside of the hoops 
shrunk thereon. This difference is called 
the ‘‘shrinkage,” and its exact amount has 
been determined mathematically by Cap- 
tain Birnie. It varies along the entire 
length to be hooped, the purpose being to 
place each hoop in both rows under nearly 
equal tension. The average amount for 
the A hoops, however, is about 0.45 inch, 
and for the B hoops it is about 0.040 inch. 
The total compression produced at the sur- 
face of the bore due both to the hooping 
and to the Rodman system of casting is 
shown graphically by the upper curve in 
Fig 2, where each ;; inch vertically rep- 
resents 1 ton per square inch. As might 
be supposed, the diameter of the bore is 
slightly decreased by this treatment, the 
amount per inch being shown by the lower 
curve in same figure. It will be seen that 
the curves are very similar. 

The mortar body is now placed ona 
special car, which holds it by the chase in 
a horizonal position, and is taken to the 
hooping department, wherein are the heat- 
ing furnace, system of hoists and trolleys, 
sprinkling apparatus and sewer connec- 
tions. 

The heating is done by city gas in 
a furnace sunk beneath the level of 
the floor. Air and gas are mixed in 
about the proportions of three to one 
by an injector and forced into the 
furnace and pass into 36 vertical pipes, 
each containing four horizontal nozzles 
of a peculiar form arrived at by experi 
ment. The liability of explosion has been 


done away with by an arrangement of 


sieves. The hvops to be heated are of va- 
rious thicknesses, diameters and lengths, 


exact size of the reamer. 
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aud one carries the truuniuns, hence the 
burners have to admit of vamous easy and 
quick adjustments, The flames play di- 
rectly against the hoop, both inside and 
out, and heat it to about 500° F., ortoa 
point where a certain minimum gauge will 
eater, but not far enough beyond to admit 
another 0.015 inch larger, the total expan- 
sion being about 0.09 inch. This type 
of furnace has proved capable of very 
close regulation and leaves little to be 
desired. During the heating the plane 
of the hoop is horizontal, but it is 
changed to the vertical as it is hoisted 
out of the furnace. The hoop is now 
shoved along by means of the trolley 
track till it slips over the gun and up to 
its proper place, when, by means of the 
hooping press a force of 100 tons is ex- 
erted to make a tight joint between it and 
the one immediately in front. A plane of 
water from the spinkling ring is then al- 
lowed to play on the forward portion, 


which soon contracts enough to grip the 


body; the plane of water is then moved 


slowly backward till the entire hoop is 


cold. The reader can see the necessity of 


cooling, and hence clamping, the forward 


portion before the rest, for otherwise the 


contraction ensuing would open up the 
joint notwithstanding all the pressure that 
could be applied. .The closeness of these 
joints may be inferred from the fact that 
after the exterior is turned they can sel- 


dom be detected. 
The hooping press used consists essenti- 
ally of two screws, each of 50 tons capacity, 
ulling on a heavy cast-iron collar directly 
ehind the hoop. The forward ends of 
these screws pass through nuts on the ends 
of an equalizing beam whose fulcrum bears 
against the stopper that closes the muzzle. 
This beam necessitates the operating of 


one nut only, and as they are furnished 


with bail bearings the required pressure is 
easily obtained with two men pressing on 
a 6-foot lever. The exterior of the A 
hoops is now turned down as carefully as 
was the body, the B hooks shrunk on in 
a similar manner, and the entire exterior is 
turned to the finished diameters, the final 
form being shown in Fig. 3. 

The next step in construction is the 
fine boring, which is accomplished by a 
succession of reamers used with a special 
lubricant, which insures the hole to be the 
The final bore 
must be between 12.000 inches and 12.003 


inches diameter, and straight enough to 
allow a 
diameter and 42 inches 
through easily. 


14.997 inches 
long to slip 


test cylinder 


Figure 4 is diagramatic only, and shows 


the principal parts of the boring and 
rifling machine, 
the tools are keyed to the end of the bor- 


In boring and reaming 


ing bar B B, the gun revolves, and a slow 


feed is given the bar by a small spur 
pinion meshing with spur teeth cut on the 
external face of the friction drum F. This 
drum is keyed to the screw 8, which runs 


ina circular nut inserted into the worm 
wheel W W, and attached to the boring 
bar. 

Next comes the rifling. Few operations 


in machine-shop practice require as much 


care as the rifling of a cannon, since so 
much is at stake. There is no part of the 
most expensive steam engine but can be 
replaced in case of an accident during the 
manufacture, but here the result of 
months of labor may be entirely spoiled 
by a false cut. The body would be ruined 
and the steel hoops encircling it would be 
worthless. The necessity for extra care 
both in the design and operation of the 
rifling machine is apparent. Among the 
mechanical safeguards is an electrical con- 
trivance for stopping the machine in- 
stantly. A lever with an armature 


attached holds the mechanism in running 
order as long as the closed circuit is on 
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the electro-magnet coils attracting this 
armature. It is then a comparatively 
simple matter to provide a number of con- 
trivances to short circuit the current at the 
operator’s will, or automatically, the 
moment any detail gets out of alignment. 







Fig. 7.—Rear Elevation and Central Longitudinal Section of Breech Loading Mechanism. | the uniform pitch is 
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the end of this screw, and between the 
two parts of this gear the friction pinion 
P, driven by a rope belt R, revolves con- 
stantly in the same direction. When this 
pinion is brought into mesh with the large 
internal gear a comparatively slow motion 
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on a planer. On the end of the boring 
bar is keyed a worm wheel W W, and the 


worm W engaging therein is long, allow- 
ing it to be used both as a worm and asa 


rack. It is used in the former 
capacity when indexing the bar and tool 
from groove to groove, and in the 


latter capacity when giving the rotary 
movement to the bar, which combines with 
the longitudinal movement to form the 
helical grooves. The frame holding the 
worm has an arm, at the end of which are 
two small rollers, one running on each side 
of a flat track, bent in a horizontal plane 
to a curve, which is the development of 
the helical grooves in the gun. When 
the boring bar moves longitudinally the 
rollers running upon the track give a trans- 
verse movement to the worm, thus rotating 
the bar the proper amount for every foot 
of advance. The track is a flat piece of 
planed steel and can be bent by screws and 
clamps to the required curve. In these 
mortars an increase pitch is used, vary- 
ing from one turn in 25 calibers to one in 
40, the curve being a semi-cubic parabola; 
68 grooves are cut 0.379 inch wide and 
inch deep. The object of the in- 
crease pitch is to avoid a too sudden 
initial rotation of the shot when fired. 
On smaller and less expensive ordnance 
still retained, 





Fig. 8.—The Krupp Breech Block.—Horizontal Section and Rear View. 
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Fig. 9.—Mortar Mounted on its Carriage. 


FABRICATION OF 


In nfling, the tool is held in the rifling 
head R H attached to the boring bar 
B B, and a backward and forward motion 
is given it by the rapid revolution of the 
regular feed screw. A combined internal 
and external friction gear F is placed on 





12-INCH MORTARS. 


apd its manufacture is easier, since 
the rotation of the rifling bar can be ef- 
fected by gearing instead of some form of 
cam. The rifling head R H, or arrange- 
ment for carrying the tool, is keyed on the 
/end of the boring bar, and contains a 
wedge to which motion is imparted by a 
‘buffer at each end of the stroke. The 
| movement of this wedge sets the tool out 
| at the beginning of the cutting stroke, and 
| withdraws it attheend. This head, peing 
| furnished with slightly compressible 
| wooden lags, entirely fills the bore, and at 
the same time does not mar its surface. 
The depth of cut is adjusted by a nut that 
governs the amount of movement of the 
sliding wedge, and as the movement of 
the wedge is much greater than that of the 
tool, it is possible to obtain a very fine 
adjustment of the tool. The limit allowed 
on the depth of each groove is 0.0015 inch. 
The removal of the chips is accom- 
| plished by a series of steel scrapers, which 
| push the chips out at each end of the bore. 


Threading. 


The next operation is the threading, 
which is done with an attachment on this 
same machine. To insure a thread of ex- 
‘actly the same pitch as that on the breech 
| block the lead screw C, Fig. 5, is cut on 
'the same lathe as the breech block itself. 


is given the boring bar in the cutting| The nut A is made to take up wear, and 


direction. 


When brought into mesh with | is fastened in the ta 


ring part of the bore 


the small external gear a quick return is/ directly in front of the threaded recess., 


obtained. The work is quite noiseless, 


This lead screw has a head or enlargement 


and the reversal takes place within more | at the back end with a device for holding 
narrow limits than is usually accomplished | and feeding the cutting tool T radially. 
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This head is also keyed into the boring 
bar. The nut N, Fig. 4, is detached from 
the bar, which does not revolve while the 
tool is cutting. The nut A, Fig. 5, re- 
volves with the gun, pulling the feed 
screw tool and boring bar along at the 
proper speed to give the correct pitch to 
the threading. To run the tool back the 
gun is stopped, and the bar is rapidly re- 
volved by means of a rope belt driving the 
worm W. 

In slotting out the interruptions in this 
threading the nut N, Fig. 4, is replaced in 
position, and the boring bar is given its 
planer-like motion the same as in rifling, 
but with short stroke. A small shaper 
head with apron is keyed into the bar for 
this process, and the whole machine 
becomes a large shaper. A toothed wheel, 
with pawl and lever, are placed oa the 
worm shaft and give a circular feed to the 
bar and shaping head. 

The longitudinal reciprocating motion 
of the bar is also employed in lapping or 
smoothing the bore with emery imbedded 
in a cylinder of soft metal. 

The hinge block H B, Fig. 7, and seg- 
ment S are mortised into the breech end 
of the mortar. These mortises being 
quite irregular in form, their manufacture 
is often conducted by drilling, chipping 
and filing, a difficult and unsatisfactory 
method when interchangeability is de- 
sired. A special milling machine, Fig. 6, 
was therefore constructed, resembling 
some what a horizontal radial drill. 

The machine is centered and held in the 
bore of the mortar by the plug P. The 
spindle Sp is capable of two movements, 
one of rotation about, the other radial to, 
the axis of the mortar, a combination of 
these two movements giving, of course, 
any desired movement to the milling cut- 
ter. The spindle and milling cutter are 
guided along their proper path by a 
templet or profile plate bolted against the 
mortar. Drills are afterward substituted 
in the place of the milling cutter, and the 
necessary bolc holes are drilled and tapped. 
The whole apparatus is portable, and is 
driven by a rope belt after the manner of 
the various small drilling machines now on 
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out against the sides of the bore between 
these cups, preventing the escape of the 
gases in a backward direction. The face 
plate is inclined toward the right when 
the breech is locked. 


Loading. 


To load, unlock by turning the crank C 
to the right, bringing the face plate as 
shown. A stud on its lower face comes 
into the left-hand thread of the translating 
roller. This roller is next rotated, pulling 
out the breech block, spindle and face 
plate on to the tray. The latch is now re- 
leased and the tray and contents swung 
around out of the way. The shot is now 


raised by a sort of crane and shoved in. 


Next follows the powder in a canvas bag. 


The tray with contents is swung back to 
its first position. 
in by turning the translating roller crank 
handle, and locked by the revolving gear 
handle. 
primer is inserted, and the mortar is ready 
to aim and fire. 


The breech block is run 


This uncovers the vent, where a 


The Krupp and DeBange Systems 
Compared, 


At this point it may be of interest to 


make a comparison between the Krupp 
system of breech loading for heavy ord- 
nance and that of DeBange. 
Krupp system the breech is closed by a 
cylindrical block or wedge W, Fig. 8, 
sliding in a cylindrical opening of the 
same shape, whose axis makes an angle 
slightly less than 90° with the longitudi- 
nal axis of the gun. 
block is flattened on its forward side to a 
plane making a slight angle with the axis 
of the block and aright angle with the 
axis of the gun, thus forming a wedge, one 
side of which is cylindrical. When the 
wedge slides in and out it is guided by its 
cylindrical surface, and held from turning 
by a spline way and key; the front plane 
surface, therefore, takes a series of posi- 
tions all parallel to each other, and ap- 
proaches and recedes from the correspond- 
ing plane surface of the cylindrical open- 
ing in which the wedge slides. 


In the 


This cylindrical 


Near the center of the plane surface of 


the market. 

Fig. 7 shows a rear elevation and a cen- 
tral longitudinal section of the breech- 
loading mechanism for these mortars. The 
breech block aud the recess into which it 
locks are cut with a thread of 0.9-inch 
pitch; these threads are then interrupted 
or planed off longitudinally in three places, 
each 60° wide. This allows the block to 
be shoved into the recess the whole length, 
then, when turned 60°, the remaining 
thread on the block and in the recess mesh 
with each other, locking the block in posi- 
tion. 

The face plate F P is a banjo-shaped 
piece, dovetailed to the breech block, and 
turns it in and out of mesh with the in- 


















the wedge is inserted a disk, forming the 
gas check plate P, and in the plane sur- 
face of the opening and concentric with 
the bore, is a gas check ring, R; these two 
come in contact when the block is 
screwed ‘‘ home” into firing position, and 
are supposed to stop the entrance of gases 
to any other part of the breech mechanism. 
In heavy ordnance the wedge is moved in 
and out by means of a traversing screw, 
T 8, running in a nut, N, attached to the 
body of the gun; O, is a cap plate screwed 
to the back end of the wedge. The wedge 
is locked into position by means of the 
screw L Sandits nut L N. The locking 
screw bears at one end in the cap plate in 
which it is held by collar and shoulder, 


terrupted thread by means of the crank C 
and the gear running in the circular rack 
orsegment 8. The tray, of composition 
metal, is swung to the breech face of the 
mortar by means of a vertical pin passing 
through fwo lugs or projections on the 
hinge block H B. The latch L holds the 
tray against the breech face of the mortar 
and the securing latch § L holds it when 
swung back out of the way for loading. 
T R is the translating roller which moves 
the breech block in and out of the breech 
recess by means of a stud attached to the 
face plate and running in the left-hand 
groove cut in the roller. The roller has 
also a right-hand thread and travels in the 
tray as anut. The spindle Sp is fitted 
loosely in the center of the breech block, and 
hasa 02-inch hole drilled through its entire 
length. The primers are inserted in this 
hole and the charge exploded thereby. 


Behind the mushroom shaped head of the 
spindle are two steel gas-check cups which 


enclose the gas-check packing P. When 


the mortar 1s fired this packing is squeezed 





one-third of a turn. 


the other end of the screw has a bearing in 
the wedge itself. 


The screw has no move- 


ment of translation. The nut L N 
is situated in a recess cut in the 
wedge, and has a slight motion of 


translation and a motion of rotation for 
Its rotation is 
stopped at the proper point by a stud on 
its exterior. The nut L N_ has circular 
grooves cut on its exterior, forming circu- 
lar teeth and spaces. With the exception 
of one tooth, M, nearest the cap plate, the 
portions of these teeth which protrude 
above the surface of the wedge, when the 
nut is in its unlocked position, are planed 
off flush with the exterior of the wedge, 
allowing it unimpeded entrance into the 
opening. When the nut is turned the por- 
tions of the teeth before in the recess of 
the wedge engage in notches cut in the 
side of the opening to receive these teeth, 
and lock the wedge and gas check to cor- 
rect position before firing. 

To lock, slide the weles into the open- 
ing by means of the traversing screw. 
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Next turn the locking screw; the nut first 
moves along the screw until its teeth come 
opposite to the spaces in the sides of the 
opening; the nut then turns with the 
screw, its teeth meshing with the spaces, 
The word ‘‘ Locked” then shows cut in 
the face of the nut; the screw is further 
turned until the cap plate of the wedge 
bears against the nut. 

To unlock, turn the locking screw in 
the opposite direction; the nut ceases 
contact with the cap plate, then turns 
with the screw, and the word ‘* Open” 
appears on the face of the nut; by further 
turning of the screw the nut moves in- 
ward until the whole thread M bears 
against the gun itself, holding the nut 
stationary and compelling the wedge itself 
to move outward until it brings up 
against the nut. Next pull the wedge out 
by means of the traversing screw. Krupp’s 
mechanism is certainly ingenious, and in 
practice is said to work well; it may be 
somewhat slow to operate, but it is impos- 
sible to blow out the wedge or breech plug 
even if left unlocked by accident, and 
safeguards in time of battle are valuable. 
The DeBange system is being tried by 
many countries, while Germany and Russia 
use the Krupp mechanism. The United 
States are making all large ordnance with 
slight modification of the DeBange mech- 
anism. The gas-checking device seems to 
be successful, and fully protects the rest 
of the breech mechanism from corrosion. 


Firing. 


In these mortars about 70 pounds of 
powder will produce an initial pressure of 
some 28,000 pounds per square inch, and 
give a muzzle velocity of 1200 feet per 
second to a shell of 650 pounds. This will 
insure a range of about 6 miles at 45° ele- 
vation. The hollow cast-iron shot is filled 
with a mild form of nitro-glycerine. Its 
front end is turned to a curve called the 
‘*ogival,” which form offers least resistance 
to the air; its back end contains asoft metal 
collar, which, when forced into the rifling 
grooves, gives it the required rotary mo- 
tion. The ingenious primer which fires 
the explosive is also placed at the back 
end of the shell. Its action depends upon 
the inertia of a little mass that does not 
move from its place when the shot is fired, 
but is projected forward against a fulmi- 
nating cap when an object is struck. In 
other words, it is active during a minus 
and not a plus acceleration of the shot. 


The Carriage. 


These mortars are to be mounted on 
carriages, Fig. 9, very similar to cannon 
carriages, except that the recoil takes 
place 60° from, instead of in, the hori- 
zontal plane. This allows of a reduction 
in length of the carriage, and the set of 
rolls used for revolving about a vertical 
axis is continued around a complete cir- 
cle, instead of relying on a small arc, as 
is frequently done. 


General. 


It might seem strange to some that cast 
iron is used for the mortar bodies instead 
of steel, but even the advocates of 
the latter do not claim great advan- 
tage in — of such short bore. The 
casting of large masses of steel seems to be 
attended with so many difficulties, and 
what is of more importance, with so many 
uncertainties, that the Ordnance Depart- 
ment prefers good iron to doubtful steel. 
These mortars very closely resemble the 
steel breech-loading rifles made by the 
United States Navy Department, with the 
exception of their length, which in rifles is 
about 30 times the diameter of the bore, 
and in the mortars only about ten, 

It is proposed to distribute over 1000 of 
these mortars along our seaboard, in 


oups of 16, to have them below the sur- 
ace of the ground, and to fire them simul- 
taneously by means of electricity, and it is 
not improbable that the latter agent will 
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also be used for aiming purposes, after the 
manner recommended by Lieut. Bradley 
Fisk. When one considers the number, 
the reliability, the range, the capacity and 
the great accuracy of aim obtainable in 
these mortars, some of the fears he may 
have entertained about the safety of our 
country from external foes should be dis- 
pelled. An opinion expressed by Lieut. 
William R. Hamilton, in the Century 
Magazine for October, 1888, is shared by 
many ordnance experts. It is, that this 
design of mortar has no superior the world 
over. 
———— 


Combination Lathe Chuck. 





The accompanying engravings show one 
of the latest styles of chucks made by the 
Skinner Chuck Company of New Britain, 


slot from which it is shown in Fig. 2, 
thereby moving the cam ring (which held 
the annular gear in mesh) so as to allow 
the small cams on the back of the ring to 
drop into corresponding recesses provided 
in the back of chuck. The jaws of all the 
chucks made by this company are of steel, 
case harlened and then ground perfectly 


true. 
_— I — 


The Use of Magnetic Concentrates in 
the Port Henry Blast Furnaces.* 





BY N. M. LANGDON, PORT HENRY, N. Y. 





It is now about two years since we began 
using concentrates from Port Henry 
magnetic ores in the blast furnaces of 
Witherbee, Sherman & Co. During this 





Fig. 1.—Front View. 





Fig. 2.—Back View. 


THE 


Conn, Fig. 1 is a front view of a 36-inch 
patent combination four-jaw lathe chuck 
with common style jaws. Fig. 2 is a back 
view of the chuck, showing the stud nut, 
by the movement of which, from one end 
of the slot to the other, the chuck may be 
used independently or universally (concen- 
trically or eccentrically). The end of the 
slot is countersunk so that the stud nut 
may be screwed down and thus positively 
lock the gearing from being thrown out of 
mesh while the chuck is revolving. Fig. 
3 shows the annular gear thrown out of 
mesh with the pinions, the stud nut hav- 
ing been moved to the opposite end of the 


the proportions and kinds of concentrated 
and other ores used, &c. It may be as 
well to say that all our ores are magnetic. 
The New Bed pure is mostly granular or 
shotty; the run of mine is usually a lump 
ore containing more or less of fine. Old 
Bed is about half lump and half fine, and 
of the mill ore three-quarters or seven- 
eighths is as fine as buckshot, the rest 
being lump. All lumps are hand broken 
to about 3 inches. 

We began using New Bed concentrate 
in our No. 2 furnace, running on mill iron, 
commencing with one-fourteenth, which 
was continued for nine days without show- 
ing any bad effects, when it was increased 
to two-fourteenths, and this proportion 
was continued with two short intermis- 
sions for 56 days. The mixture was then 
changed to Bessemer, and the proportion 
of concentrate was two-tenths for 29 days, 
when it was increased to three-tenths for 
15 days, then reduced to two-tenths for 80 
days. During this time we had also used 
three-tenths concentrate in our Ceder 
Point furnace, running on Bessemer iron, 
for 56 days. Up to this time we had not 
used a larger proportion of the concentrate 
than three-tenths, but had used it with 
various proportions of our other ores in 
making both Bessemer and mill iron with- 
out any moretroublesome experience than 
usual in the working of the furnaces, and 
also without any advantage, so far as 
could be observed, except that due to in- 
creased yield from the richer concentrate 
replacing ‘‘run of mine” and mill ores. 
There was no decrease in fuel consumption 
that could be attributed to the use of con- 
centrate except what was due to the in- 
creased yield of the mixture. Pressure 
and general working of the furnaces were 
about as usual. Our fuel is three-fourths 
Delaware and Hudson lump coal and one- 
fourth Reynoldsville or similar coke. 

In March last, the new concentrating 
plant at the mines having been completed, 
it was decided to concentrate Old Bed 
ore, running about 63 per cent. iron and 
1.25 per cent. phosphorus, and at the same 
time to try the experiment of increasing 
the proportion of concentrate in No. 2 





Fig. 3.—View Showing Annular Gear Thrown 
Out of Mesh with Pinion. 


SKINNER COMBINATION LATHE CHUCK. 


time we have had the usual ups and downs 
incident to blast-furnace practice, and have 
used the concentrates in various propor- 
tions with our New Bed (Bessemer), Old 
Bed (high phospborus), aud Mill ores, 
making both Bessemer and mill iron. 
In the early part of 1889, owing to fre- 
quent changes in the experimental con- 
centrating plant, the supply was not regu- 
lar, causing intermissions in which no 
concentrates were charged. The tabular 
statement given below shows the days run, 


* Read at the Glen Summit meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


furnace, then running on mill iron, with 
the view of determining the maximum 
amount that could be used, and to note 
the effect of its substitution for other ores. 
We commenced with two-tenths concen- 
trate and ran for nine days without 
noticing any effect either way, then in- 
creased to four-tenths for 12 days. Dur- 
ing the 12 days’ run the concentrate was 
of 16-mesh size and carried 67 per cent. of 
iron. All the previous concentrate has 
been of 10-mesh and 60 per cent. to 63 
per cent. iron. When the four tenths came 
through a change was noticed at once, 
the furnace began to get hotter and the 
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burden was increased. After the 12 days’ 
run the concentrate was made 10-mesh in 
size, and increased to five-tenths for eight 
days and then six-tenths for 14 days, 
when all concentrate was taken off. With 
each increase of concentrate the furnace 
got hotter, necessitating increase of bur- 
den. It worked very smoothly and regu- 
larly, but with 1 to 14 pounds higher 
pressure with the larger amount ef con- 
centrate. During the latter part of the 
run, and from the time the charge of four- 
tenths concentrate began to work, the 
average fuel per ton of iron was 18 per 
cent. lower than it had been for several 
weeks preceding or was immediately after. 
Of this reduction in fuel, about 54 per 
cent. was due to the increased yield of 
iron in the mixture. 

It is but fair to say, however, that the 
iron made was less open (about one grade 
lower) than before the experiment. Just 
at this time we received an order for a 
low-silicon iron for immediate shipment, 
and as the tendency of this mixture, when 
making an open iron, was toward high 
silicon, the burden was kept rather heavier 
than it otherwise would have been, which, 
of course, made the grade lower and the 
reduction in fuel somewhat more marked. 
After running a short time on mill iron 
without concentrate the furnace was 
changed to Bessemer, using New Bed 
concentrate, 10-mesh, 67 per cent. iron, 
as follows: Four tenths, 10 days; six- 
tenths, 4 days; eight-tenths, 14 days, and 
seven-tenths, 11 days; total, 39 days. 
During this time the furnace worked 
smoothly and regularly, with about the 
same increase of pressure and reduction of 
fuel as when using the Old Bed con- 
centrate, 

In conclusion, our experience seems to 
have demonstrated that with proper man- 
agement there is no difficulty in using in 
the blast furnace at least 80 per cent. of 
high-grade concentrate, aad that there is 
also, especially in the use of a large per- 
centage of concentrate, an economy of fuel 
beyond that which may be due to an in- 
crease of iron in the mixture. This in- 
creased economy may be attributed to the 
comuminution of the ore. 


Table of Mixtures, 
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New Bed. | Old Bed. | | 
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Strikes are no longer popular. There 
have been too many failures and the losses 
have been severe. The catalogue of dis- 
asters includes the ill-advised ‘ South- 
west ” railroad strike,the Chicago ‘‘ Stock- 
yard ” strike, the ‘‘C,, B. and Q.” strike, 
the New York ‘longshoremen’s strike, the 
Reading Railroad boycott strike, the Read- 
ing and Lehigh coal miners’ strike,the New 
York Central Railroad strike and the re- 
cent ‘‘ coke” strikes in Southwestern 
Pennsylvania. All of these had the same 
history—all ran the same disastrous course 
inevitable to strikes without sufficient 
reason and to strikes supported by vio- 
lence. They failed or they were put down. 


The Mining Engineers 


MEETING AT GLEN SUMMITT, PA. 





Those who have observed what appeared 
to be the signs of waning interest in the 
meetings of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers would have noted with 
satisfaction that alarmist views were not 
justified. There was a good deal of the 
old-time animation in the proceedings of 
the Glen Summit meeting held during the 
last week. The attendance was good, 
about 125 members participating, and, 
what is far more encouraging, the discus- 
sions, under the management of the presi- 
dent, John Birkinbine of Philadelphia, 
were animated and instructive. 


Among those who were present during 
the meeting were John Fritz of the Beth- 
lehem Iron Company, South Bethlehem; 
N. M. Langdon of Witherbee, Sherman & 
Co., Port Henry; E. V. D’Invilliers of 
Philadelphia; Dr. David T. Day, United 
States Geological Survey, Washington, D. 
C.; Jerome L. Boyer, Reading, Pa. ; Prof. 
R. H. Richards, Boston, Mass., W. H. 
Morris, president Pottstown Iron Company, 
Pottstown, Pa.; Richard Peters, Jr., 
Wellman Iron and Steel Company, Thur- 
low, Pa.; Maunsel White, Bethlehem Iron 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Frank 
Firmstone, Easton Pa.; W. L. Sheafer, 
Pottsville, Pa.; H. J. Seaman, Coplay 
Iron Company, Coplay, Pa.; John H. 
Harden, Phoenixville, Pa., J. C. Platt, 
New York; John 8. Fackenthal, Glendon 
Iron Company, Easton, Pa.; E. G. Spils- 
bury, Trenton Iron Company, Trenton, 
N. J.; William Thaw, Jr., of Pittsburgh; 
Edward C. Huxley, Sturtevant Mill Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; W. H. Hoffman, 
Croton Magnetic Iron Mines; Horace See, 
New York; W. T. Hungerford of the 
Ames Rolling Mills, Jersey City, N. J.; 
Washington Jones, Philadelphia; W. B. 
Cogswell, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. 8. Moffat, 
Lackawanna Iron and Steel Company, 
Scranton, Pa.; Oliver Williams, Catasau- 
qua Mfg. Company and Bryden Horse 
Shoe Company, Catasauqua, Pa.; Axel 
Sahlin, in charge of Erastus Wiman’s 
mechanical interests, and J. Knapp, man- 
ager of the blast furnace department of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, 
Pa. 


Tuesday Evening’s Session, 


The first session of the institute was 
called to order on Tuesday evening by 
Eckley B. Coxe, the chairman of the Local 
Committee, who resigned the chair to 
John Birkinbine, the president of the in- 
stitute, who took the question of ‘‘ Fuel 
Economy” as the subject of his presi- 
dential address. After the transaction of 
routine business, Prof. R. H. Richards of 
the Boston Institute of Technology was 
called upon for a paper entitled ‘‘ A Hand 
Telescope for Stadia Work.” He de- 
scribed an exceedingly ingenious new de- 
vice for the measurement of distances. A 
prism is so fixed to the end of an ordinary 
telescope that it covers one-half of the 
object glass. When sighting at a gradu- 
ated rod with the edge of the prism in a 
vertical position there are produced two 
images side by side. The telescope is 
then so turned that one image overlaps 
the other, the overlap of the bent image 
furnishing a measure of the distance. 
After some discussion, F. H. Newell of 
the United States Geological Survey de- 
scribed the apparatus used in the stream 
measurements now being made in the 
West as a preliminary to the study of irri- 
gation oa detailed broadly the results 
obtained. 


| carried out on a more liberal scale. 


Wednesday Morning. 


The first session was opened with the 
presentation by G. H. Eldredge, United 
States Geological Survey, of a paper on 
the Florence oil field, which is located on 
the Arkansas River, near Cafion City, 
Col., and 30 miles west of Pueblo. There 
are four companies operating in the field, 
which covers a section 6 x 14 miles. Al- 
though oil was discovered in 1883 in an 
artesian weil at the depth of 1250 feet, it 
was not until 1886 that operations were 
The 
source of the oil is the Pierre horizon. Of 
the wells sunk 574 per cent. pay for the 
pumping. Last year the acreage production 
was 1200 barrels, and the wells could yield 
2000 barrels per day of 31 Beaumé oil. 
Out of 300,000 barrels of crude oil there 
was produced last year 100,000 barrels of 
illuminating and 5000 barrels of lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Then followed the reading of the papers 
and the discussion which proved the 
event of the meeting, the general subject 
being 

MAGNETIC CONCENTRATES, 

their production and their use in the fur- 
nace. W.H. Hoffman of the Croton Mag. 
netic Iron Mines led with the paper which 
we present in full elsewhere, followed by 
N. M. Langdon, on the ‘‘ Use of Magnetic 
Concentrates in the Port Henry Blast Fur- 
naces,” which we print in full. 

A communication was read by E. K. 
Landis on the ‘‘ Sampling of Concentrates 
for Chemical Analysis,” and a brief paper 
was presented by the same author on the 
‘‘Determination of Iron in the Tailings 
from Magnetic Concentrates.” It dealt 
with the fact that the tailings often con- 
tain minerals other than magnetite whose 
iron contents are counted as part of the 
loss, when, as a matter of fact, it is not 
available for furnace work. Mr. Landis 
gave a series of figures showing what per- 
centage of the iron in Tilly Foster tailings 
was soluble in boiling hydrochloric acid. 
The president read a letter from T. R. 
Woodbridge, chemist for Witherbee, Sher- 
man & Co., Port Henry, presenting data 
collected in his efforts to determine accu- 
rately how much of the iron in the tailings 
is present in the magnetite. This brought 
out the suggestion, by Dr. C. B. Dudley, 
that the Thoulet solution might be made 
available for the work. 

A reply by Clemens Jones of Hokendau- 
qua to a criticism by John Birkinbine of 
an earlier paper was taken as read. In 
reply to a question by Mr. Knapp, how 
much of the fine ore was carried out of the 
furnace by the furnace gases, Mr. Langdon 
stated that the flue dust amounted to 4 to 
5 tons, about 1 ton more than usual when 
running on ordinary mixtures. The flue 
dust, it is true, proved richer, since it 
carried near the bottom of the down- 
comer about 50 per cent., as against 17 per 
cent., of iron. In all about 2000 tons of 
ore had been used. 

Dr. Dudley referred to the troubles ex- 
perienced in a furnace with which he was 
connected through the use of an ore con- 
taining a high percentage of fines. The 
principal unfavorable result obtained was 
in the variations of the silicon. Dr, Dud- 
ley seized the occasion to complain of the 
frequency of the irregularity in the silicon 
contents of iron delivered to consumers, 
and referred particularly to a low-silicon 
anthracite iron used for a special purpose 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad. He insisted 
that wide fluctuations were observed, 

E. 8. Moffat of the Lackawanna Iron 
and Steel Company reported that he had 
used magnetic concentrates for six years, 
and on the whole had not observed any 

reater lack of uniformity in the iron pro- 
Sesed than had been experienced before 


that time. The total consumption to date 


of the Lackawanna Company, who were 
the first concern to use concentrates, was 
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80,000 tons, and although the size of the 
material employed fluctuated from No. 60 
to } inch, no peculiarity was observed. 
Usually one-twelfth to four-twelfths of the 
mix ure were concentrates, and there has 
been no preceptible increase in the press- 
ure. There was no considerable loss in 
the flues of the furnace, but it was found 
desirable, to avoid blowing away, in un- 
loading particularly, to moisten the iron. 

Dr. R. W. Raymond criticized the fig- 
ures presented by Mr. Hoffman on the 
ground that they included no royalty, and 
that no account was presented for strip- 
ping. He clung to the statement that 
mining and concentrating lean magnetic 
iron could not be a profitable industry, 
that it would be restricted to the treat- 
ment of waste dumps. He accepted the 
figures of the Croton Mines as proving the 
conditions at that locality to be excep- 
tional, but was promptly met by the state- 
ment, made by T. Spencer Miller of the 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Company, that the cost 
of mining and handling ore at the Ogden 
Mines, delivered to the crusher, aggregated 
38 cents per ton. 

The discussion then took a turn in the 
direction of the best apparatus for crush- 
ing and the most favorable practical means 
of getting high duty out of Sturtevant mills 
and disintegrators. Incidentally William 
H. Morris, president of the Pottstown 
Iron Company, referred to Dr. Dudley’s 
statement of the difficulty in obtaining 
low-silicon iron by reporting that at the 
Pottstown plant iron is currently made 
running from 0.4 down to a trace of 
silicon, with which he coupled the state- 
ment that the contents of that constituent 
are under the control of a furnace mana- 
ger. The session closed with the presen- 
tation of a paper by B. E. Fernon of the 
Forestry Division of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, on ‘‘ Government Tim- 
ber Tests.” 


The Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was opened bv a 
discussion of a lengthy paper presented by 
A. E. Hunt of Pittsburgh on the ‘ Tests 
and Requirements of Structural Wrought 
Iron and Steel,” from which we shall print 
copious extracts. William H. Morris, 
president of the Pottstown Iron Company, 
opened the discussion by the following 
remarks on 


TESTING IRON AND STEEL, 


The increase in testing has worked a 
great injustice to the mills. They are re- 
quired to handle their iron the second 
time and sometimes oftener, because it 
does not suit the inspectors to be there 
when it ismade. Sometimes thev are kept 
waiting several days and occasionally as 
long as a week. 

Some men, when they first come into the 
field, know nothing about iron or steel or 
its manufacture, and some are young fel- 
lows sent there from technical schools at 
the expense of the mills. Worse still, the 
inspector has ceased to make a final de- 
cision on the acceptance of the material, 
as was the case when the business was first 
started, and now the engineers claim the 
right to throw material out at any time, 
even after it has been spoiled by punch- 
ing and riveting and is only fit for scrap. 
In the handling of a large business it is 
a to load direct from the shearing 
bed, and in bulky, large articles, such as 
plate iron, this is particularly desirable, as 
the rehandling is very expensive. 

Again, in regard to the number of tests, 
more and more are called for without show- 
ing any appreciable gain. When parties 
are working a certain kind of stock, one 
or two tests a day would certainly be a 
sufficient indication of its character, and 
this ought to satisfy any reasonable party. 
The surface inspection should be done by 
the mills, and they should be relieved at 
least of any annoyance in this part of the 
work. Why should the minimum and 


maximum tensile strength be fixed as 
limits for steel, when no such thing is 
thought of for iron? If an engineer cal- 
culates his strain at 60,000 pounds, why 
should he find fault if he gets a stronger 
piece of steel, provided the other qualities 
are up to standard ? Cold rolling, which 
Mr. Hunt criticises, was brought about by 
just these requirements. 

In regard to the relative merits of open- 
hearth and Bessemer steel, the regularity 
of product is perhaps in favor of Besse- 
mer, where it is confined to strictly one 
class of material. In open-hearth practice 
the time of tapping is judged by the 
melter, and this necessarily varies accord- 
ing to his judgment and that of his part- 
ner on the other turn. Delays in tapping 
are still arvother contingency. In the 
Bessemer, running on one grade with a con- 
stant mixture of metal and a regular quan- 
tity of blast by actual measurement, 
there is small room for irregularity, and any 
slight changes can be made by taking the 
tests from the next previous heat as a 
guide. In actual practice it has been 
demonstrated by this process that varia- 
tions can be controlled in very narrow 
limits, and misfits kept below 1 per cent. 

A good deal is said by Mr. Hunt 
in the way of a reflection on the 
honesty of the manufacturers in dealing 
with the inspectors and specifications, 
but these suspicions are largely brought 
out by themselves. Some inspectors 
come to a mill with the idea that 
they are hired as spies and naturally feel 
aggrieved if they do not find some irregu- 
lar thing to report. In many cases irre- 
sponsible parties are sent out, held to rigid 
instructions, with no judgment and no 
right to use it, if they had it, who report to 
some theoretical assistants. Of course 
there is sure to be a hitch. No man is fit 
to have charge of inspection and testing 
who has not had some experience as a 
manufacturer. I have known of a case 
where an engineer took the position that 
he could inspect the material or not, as he 
chose, and that he could decide that the 
material was not fit to use even without 
taking the trouble of looking at it, and even 
did go so far as toattemptito condemn it. 

It would be well if some specified thick- 
ness of metal could be established for test 
pieces, especially in steel, and this I think 
is the custom in England, as most soft 
blooms are sold on a guarantee of 
test at a +, thickness. The United States 
Government also recognizes the difference 
in materials at varying thicknesses in its 
requirements for boilers and hulls of 
vessels. 

If the different bureaus could agree on 
one man at a works it would save a good 
deal of trouble to themselves and to the 
mills. Often five or six men come to test 
and inspect at the same time quite small 
shipments, and this with the time and 
traveling expenses is a heavy burden for 
the consumer to bear. 

In regard to basic steel there is no 
reason why the chemical requirements 
should be ary more rigid than for acid. 
It is a softer metal than that made by the 
acid process, and is better adapted for uses 
for which iron has heretofore been in 
vogue. 

In heating, any experienced man can do 
as well, if not better, with soft steel as 
with iron. We have repeatedly heated 
soft steel slabs made by our special proc- 
esses as hot as iron piles without any 
deleterious effects, and have also piled and 
welded the scrap from the plates and cut 
them up into nails without discovering 
any signs of the welds. We can get our 
phosphorus down below 0.01, and keep 
our manganese low without any signs of 
red shortness. We can have our tensile 
strength as low as 50,000 pounds, and, in 
fact, make a metal almost as soft as lead, 
and from this to any required degree of 
hardness, 
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In answer to Mr. Hunt’s paper, I would 
make the following points: 

1. Employ the usual good business 
judgment in dealing with manufacturers 
in whom you have confidence and this in 
turn will bring respect and confidence in 
the inspectors. 

2. Where full tests are made regularly 
by the manufacturers accept their tests in 
lieu of an excessive number of your own. 

3. Allow the mills to make their own 
surface inspection. 

4, Always select a practical man for in- 
spector, one who has had experience in 
working iron. 

5. As far as possible avoid a duplication 
of tests and save expense for your cus- 
tomers and yourselves in this way. 

6. Have some standard thickness as well 
as width for your test pieces. 

7. Make your specifications as simple as 
possible. 

8. Omit all limits to ultimate strength 
and accept any material which is equally 
as good as the specifications call for. 

Mr. Morris dwells with special emphasis 
upon the tendency shown lately to narrow 
the limits of allowable range of tensile 
tests. Formerly a difference of 10,000 
pounds between maximum and minimum 
was admitted, now it has been narrowed to 
7000 and 8000 pounds and there are indi- 
cations that the next step will be to cut 
the range down to 5000 pounds. 


Oliver Williams, president of the Cata- 
sauqua Mfg. Company, insisted that in. 
spectors as a class have very much im- 
proved during the past few years. One 
of the greatest difficulties which mill men 
must contend with is that there are no 
settled specifications. As an instance he 
cited the fact that in one week there were 
inspected four lots of plates at his mill 
in which the requirements ranged from 
46,000 up to 52,000 pounds for tensile 
strength and 8 to 15 per cent. elongation. 
During the period of enforced economy 
the railraads have steadily raised require- 
ments, and yet they will not pay for 
higher quality. Mr. Williams insisted 
that never before did the mills, generally 
speaking, make as good an iron as they 
are producing to-day. He pleaded for 
settled specifications, very nearly like the 
standards of the bridge makers, which 
could be met, and could be met honor- 
ably. 

Dr. C. B. Dudley of the testing depart- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Railroad held 
that the keynote of the situation lay in the 
fact that any inspection is made at all. 
When manufacturers know that material is 
to be tested the quality will be better 
than if no testing whatever is done. The 
chief value of the Testing Department of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is that it exists 
at all. The question must be faced from 
the standpoint of the user. The engineer 
who knows the disastrous effects of failure 
naturally hesitates. He recognizes the de- 
sire of the manufacturer to make money, 
and that the user must take risks. Some 
manufacturers incline to the opinion that 
engineers work the specifications out of 
their own heads. Aad wt there isa good 
deal behind these specifications. The 
method of procedure at Altoona is to first 
examine the causes of failure. Thus re- 
cently in working out fire box plate speci- 
fications 60 worn-out boilers were exam- 
ined, the material tested, and 30 analyses 
made. With these data at hand the work 
of drawing up the specifications began. 
They were sent to the leading manufact- 
urers for critical examination and to all 
the master mechanics on the road. The 
plate specifications have thus been under 
discussion for 16 months. Often special 
tests are made to introduce modifications, 
Yet with all care it is sometimes found 
necessary to revise specifications in nine 
months. It is proposed to introduce a 
homogeneity test. A piece of metal is 
nicked on one side, placed in a vise and 
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bent over with a hammer until it breaks. 
The fracture thus obtained discloses the 

resence of what were originally blow 

oles rolled out, which are particularly 
dangerous in fire-box steel, which is ex- 
posed when in use to a temperature of 
about 8000° on one surface, while it is only 
275° to 300° on the other. The break in 
the continuity, due to the flattened blow 
holes, interferes with the transmission of 
heat, causes the particular spot to become 
overheated and makes it expand until it 
becomes a blister, which is the principal 
cause of the putting out of service for fire- 
box plates. 

In dealing with the question why an 
upper limit in tensile strength is called for, 
Dr. Dudley cited the case of some bridge 
rods, in which the use of high steel led to 
bitter experience. For iron rods which 
proved too weak were substituted 1% inch 
open-hearth steel rods with a tensile 
strength of 96,000 pounds and 22 per 
cent. elongation. Yet they broke, although 
the static load was only 8000 pounds, 
The rods passed through angle blocks 
with nuts at right angles to the rods. 
The whole load was on the one side of the 
rods, and they broke because their excessive 
stiffness with high tensile strength would 
not allow them to bend, as the iron rods 
had readily done. 

Oliver Williams reported a case in which 
his firm had offered to guarantee to a lead- 
ing railroad axles capable of resisting 
double the usual requirements, which are 
two blows of a 1640 pound weight from 
a hight of 10 feet and three from 15 feet. 
He had offered to make metal to resist a 
drop test of double the weight and double 
the hight provided an advance of 1 cent 
per pound were paid over the price for 
ordinary quality. Yet the offer was re- 
fused. 

The session closed with the presentation 
by R. Van A. Norris of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
of a parer on ‘‘ Centrifugal Ventilators,” 


Wednesday Evening, 


E. G. Spilsbury of the Trenton Iror 
Company, Trenton, N. J., placed before 
the meeting some notes on a cable hoist 
and the use of the Elliott locked rope. 
He presented two instances of their use, 
one of a cable tramway across the Susque- 
hanva River near Williamsport, for the 
Glen Union Lumber Company. It was 
employed to carry Joaded railroad cars 
from one side of the river to the other. 
The second was a tramway for the Gauley 
Mountain Coal Company of West Vir- 
ginia. 

There were presented by title papers by 
Karl Eilers, on ‘* Electrical Locomotives 
in German Mines,” and M. B. Holt on 
‘Electricity in Mining,” in connection 
with which H. C, Spaulding of the Thom- 
son-Houston Company, Boston, showed 
photographs of what is considered the 
heaviest mine locomotive. It is rated 
at 60 horse-power, weighs 21,600 pounds, 
and has an armature speed of 1240 feet, 
and travels at the rate of 10 miles an hour. 
Its hight is 3 feet 34 inches above the rail, 
its width 6 feet 34 inches, and its length 
12 feet 64 inches, Mr. Spaulding also de- 
scribed a large electric Knowles pump, de- 
signed for a 1500 foot lift, which under 
trial showed an efficiency of 74 per cent. 

Axel Sahlin of New York gave an in- 
teresting description of 


THE UTILIZATION OF PUDDLE SLAGS AND 
HEATING CINDERS FOR PAINT 8TOCK, 


which is in use at Boonton, N. J. The 
principal problem in connection with 
the new method was to obiain an appa- 
ratus capable of grinding material very 
finely, This was secured in the Cyclone 
pulverizer, This puddle cinder is ground 
and is floated through the aperture of the 
pulverizer into an oblong chamber, at the 
opposite end of which is a fan. In this 
first chamber the fine dusts settle, the 
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coarser being deposited near the entrance 
of the flue. Along the bottom of the 
chamber are two chain conveyors, one car- 
rying from and the other to the end. 
Every 2 feet is a gate which may be 
opened at will. From the chamber the 
dust which has not settied is delivered by 
the fan to another room, and it is this 
which constitutes the raw material for the 
paint stock, the coarsest particles being 
capable of passing a 225-mesh sieve. The 
raw material is a dark gray neutral tint, 
which slight additions of pigment will 
considerably affect. This final product is 
used direct, while the coarser material is 
mixed in the proportion of 1000 pounds 
with 200 pounds of sulphuric acid, worked 
together and placed in a bin to sweat, re- 
maining there for four days. Then it is 
calcined for four hours in a furnace, pro- 
ducing a dark black to light flaky 
material, which goes to the Cyclone pul 
verizer and forms the pigment. Mr. Sahlin 
reports that the cost of grinding is only 17 
cents per ton. 

The evening closed with the presenta- 
tion off-hand on the part of Eckley B. 
Coxe of a thorough review of the principles 
underlying the utilization of the smallest 
sizes of anthracite coal. As the first pre- 
liminary consideration Mr. Coxe insisted 
upon the fact that anthracite coal burns 
only on the surface, that therefore it must 
be prepared for the market by breakers in 
such a manner that the proper air spaces 
are obtained in proportion to the different 
sizes of the lumps to be burned. Good 
sizing is an essential condition. It has 
been observed that some anthracite coals 

ssess characteristics which influence their 

urning so that in large sizes they do not 
burn well, while they ordinarily do so 
when reduced to small pieces. This, Mr. 
Coxe explained, is due to the fact that the 
ash of some coals clings toit. Whensuch 
coal is reduced to small pieces the whole 
of the small lump is consumed before the 
ash layer becomes thick enough to interfere 
with combustion. A good deal of false 
information has reached the public in re- 
gard to the utilization of the old waste 
banks which disfigure the anthracite 
region. The quantity of coal in many of 
these banks is far less than would appear 
at first sight, because they often occupy 
positions on steeply sloping ground. 
Some of the older banks contain a good 
deal of larger sizes which were not 
utilized at the time when the colliery 
producing them operated. One of the 
particular points to be considered in work- 
ing them is that the dust must be removed 
from the smaller sizes, since it clogs up 
the interstices of the coal. Mr. Coxe has 
experimented with an admixture of bi- 
tuminous coal to the small sizes of anthra 
cite and has found that in some cases such 
an admixture does not serve a useful pur- 
pose. Thus he burned No. 3 buckwheat 
with 10 per cent. bituminous coal and 
during a 12-hours’ test found the evapora- 
tion from and at 212° to be 6.54 pounds 
when using 10 per cent. bituminous coal, 
and 6.60 pounds when burning anthracite 
buckwheat alone. In this case the bi- 
tuminous coal was not sufficient in quan- 
tity to cake the fuel and yet disturbed 
the draft. Another point in connection 
with the smaller sizes of anthracite is the 
enormous quantities of iron pyrites which 
are contained in them. Mr. Coxe pre- 
sented a series of data showing the per- 
centage between slate and iron pyrites in 
different sizes of coal, and insisted upon 
the necessity of thoroughly jigging the 
small sizes of anthracite in order to get rid 
of the pyrites. The first step in the 
preparation to jig them must be thorough 
sizing. He reported that anthracite can 
be burned down to ¥,-inch with satisfac- 
tion, provided the effort is not made to 
burn more on a given surface of grate than 
is suitable for it. In other words, when 
using the finest sizes of anthracite coal the 


steam plant must be greater. The sizing 
itself depends upon the proper amount of 
water, the speed of the screen, the pitch 
of the screen plate and the quantity of 
coal delivered to it. 

E. G. Spilsbury of Trenton reported the 
result of some experiments conducted by 
him to compare the efficiency of oil and of 
buckwheat No, 2 asafuel. With oil at 
2.1 cents a pound, and coal, delivered at 
the boiler, at $1.94, the proportion in cost 
was 5 to 7 in favor of the buckwheat 
coal. Wm. H. Morris added his testi- 
mony to the effect that the employment of 
fine sizes of anthracite so reduced the 
boiler capacity that the additional labor 
and the cost of larger plaut wiped out 
what profit there was in it. He made an 
effort to utilize the fine anthracite dust 
from the screenings of the blast furnace 
in his gas producers, but did not find the 
result favorable. 

At the invitation of Albert Lewis, a 
leading lumber merchant of the Wyoming 
region, the members of the institute spent 
Thursday in a trip to Harvey Lake, and in 
the evening accepted the hospitality of 
Gen. Paul A. Oliver, who had invited the 
party to a camp fire at Laurel Run. Fri- 
day was devoted to a visit to the breakers 
of Coxe Bros. & Co., at Drifton and 
Oneida, famous throughout the coal re- 
gion as the only iron structure of that 
character. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE ON CONSTRUCTIVE 
STEAM ENGINEERING, EMBRACING ENGINES, 
PUMPS AND BoILerRs. By Jay M. Whitham, 
M.E, C.E.; John Wiley Sons, New 
York, publishers ; 900 pages; illustrated. 
Price, $10. 

The author of this book has admirably 
succeeded in presenting a clear and con- 
cise description of the constructive features 
of the modern steam engine, pump, boiler 
and the essential accessories. The design 
is not discussed, the matter being founded 
upon the best and latest practice, and 
may, therefore, be qeadibanek as descript- 
ive of the best designs now on the mar- 
ket. The book first gives a brief classi- 
fication of the various types of engines, 
these being so selected as to serve as types 
from which, through various modifica- 
tions, the long line of engines now being 
built has arisen. Next follows a chapter 
on heat and steam, defining the principles 
of steam, embracing discussions of ther- 
mometers, calorimeters, byrometers and 
the necessary formulas of calculation. 
Next is given a description of the steam en- 
gine cylinder, piston, piston rod, valve and 
valve stem, the text being so selected as to 
cover all the best known forms of engines. 
From this the author takes up the sub- 
ject of crosshead, wrist pin, connecting 
rod, link, thrust and propeller shafting, 
couplings, bearings, fly wheel, frame and 
foundation, pursuing the same policy of 
typical selection as at first followed. One 
chapter is devoted to the indicator, de- 
scribing the various rigs and explaining 
the diagrams and planimeters. This is a 
valuable treatise on the indicator, giving 
as it does the best forms of that instru- 
ment now used and explaining in a very 
clear way how best to use it and how to 
derive results from the cards, or in other 
words, the practical application of the 
instrument. The next chapter discusses 
Zuener’s method of analyzing valve gears, 
as applied to the design of Slide, Meyer, 
Gozenbach and other valves, with ex- 
amples. The description of the eccentric 
and the various types of valve gears and 
governors is well selected and exhaustive. 
A chapter is now devoted to the compound, 
triple and quadruple expansion engines, 
after which condensers, pumps and pump- 
ing engines are copsidered. Then comes 
a chapter on the miscellaneous attach- 
ments and minor details of an engine, 
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embracing stop, throttle and relief valves, 
stuffing boxes, belting, lubricants, &c. 
Next is imparted instruction in the 
management of engines and pumps, best 
method of conducting trials and descrip- 
tions of dynomometers. The general subject 
of boilers is opened by a discussion of the 
theory of combustion and the various 
types of boilers in use, after which their 
constructive details and strength are 
treated. The last chapter relates to all 
the appendages and accessories of boilers, 
their deterioration, management, &c. The 
book, taken as a whole, may be considered 
as a well-compiled description of the 
modern steam engine and all belonging to 
it, arranged in such form as to be readily 
accessible, and since all theory and ail 
useless discussion is omitted, the account 
given may be taken in each case as de- 
scriptive of actual practice. Not the least 
valuable feature of the book is a very com- 
plete index. 


F INVESTMENT SECURI- 


Poor’s HANDBOOK 0 
7. & H. W. Poor, New York. 


TIES. ¥.& 

Price, $2.50. 

The second annual edition of Poor's 
‘*Handbook of Investment Securities ” 
has just been issued, containing substan 
tially the same range of information which 
was first arranged in so convenient a form 
for the American public. The work com- 
prises chapters showing the dates on which 
bond coupons of all railroads are payable, 
the dates of their annual meeting and the 
dividends paid for a series of years. So 
far as it is possible, full data are given 
concerning municipal and township in- 
debtedness, county indebtedness and State 
debts and liabilities. The range of stock 
and bond values in the principal ex- 
changes of the country are presented for 
the years 1886 to July, 1891. An inter. 
esting feature is a relatively short list of 
corporations which, by general consent, 
are termed ‘industrial securities.” We 
observe, among others, the American 
Stove and Range Company, the American 
Wringer Company, the Atlas Tack Cor- 
poration, Colorado Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, Grand River Coal and Coke Com- 
pany, Minnesota Iron Company, National 
Cordage Company, North Carolina Coal 
and Iron Company, New York and Perry 
Coal and Iron Company, Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, Tennessee Coal and [ron 
Company and the Woodstock Iron Com- 
pany. 


a 


ERSONAL. 


P 





B. G. Clarke, president of the Thomas 
Iron Company and of the Lackawanna 
Iron and Steel Company, is soon expected 
to return from a trip to North Carolina. 


C. C. Martin, supervising engineer of 
the Brooklyn Bridge, has declined a cal] 
during the summer from the trustees of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, 
N. Y., to become its director. ; 


O. B. Bradford, for the past six years 
paymaster in the Beaver Falls Mills of Car- 
negie, Phipps & Co., Limited, at Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has resigned his position. 


Fred. Heron, general manager of the 
Phenix Iron Works, returned early last 
week from a trip to Europe and has as 
sumed full charge of the works at Phenix. 
ville, Pa, 


It is announced that J. H. Springer. 
superintendent of the Niles Tool Works, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to the company, to take effect Janu- 
ary 1. It is understood that Mr. Springer 
will go to St. Louis, where he will take 
charge of a large works similar to the 
Niles, 

The Solvay Process Company of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., the great manufacturers of 
soda by the Solvay ammonia process, are 


putting up a number of coke ovens to ex- 
periment with ammonia recovery from 
coke oven gases. As large consumers: of 
ammonia, they desire to test the question 
what future there is in coke manufactur- 
ing as a source of supply. 





The property of the National Forge and 
Iron Company will be offered at public 
sale on the 22d inst., at East Chicago, 
Ind., consisting of real estate, rolling 
mills and large quantities of coal, pig iron 
and other material. 


i 


Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association. 





With a view to obtaining reliable infor- 


. mation concerning the present status of 
| the tin-plate industry in this country, a 


RS SSL 


meeting of a number of prominent con- 
sumers of tin plate was held in the rooms 
of the Fulton Club, Fulton and Gold 
streets, New York City, on Wednesday, 
October 7. The meeting was the result of 
the efforts on the part of C. F. Trench of 
the firm of C. F. Trench & Co. of this 
city, the well-known tin-plate brokers. 
Mr. Trench for some time has been en- 
gaged in getting the opinions of leading 
tin-plate consumers throughout the coun- 
try respecting tM organization of an asso- 
ciation for the purpose named, The ob- 
ject of the meeting, as stated in the call, 
was ‘* to discuss the propriety of organiz- 
ing an association of tin-plate consumers 
for the acquirement of reliable information 
respecting the progress and development 
of the manufacture of the article in ques- 
tion; the careful watching of all legisla- 
tion affecting the interests of consumers of 
tin plate; the compiling of reliable statis- 
tics of the trade and such united action in 
defense of our own interests as may be 
thought necessary.” 

Among the large consumers represented 
at the meeting were H. ©. Caupen & Co, 
Baltimore; The Louis McMurray Packing 
Company, Baltimore; Dickey, Tansley & 
Co., Baltimore; Wm. G. H. Gluck, Balti- 
more; Wallaw & Nietje, Baltimore; W. 
T. Hemingway & Co., Baltimore; Martin 
Wagner & Co., Baltimore; Jas. E. Saus- 
burg, Son & Co., Baltimore; Miller Bros. 
& Co., Baltimore; Essenberg & Nisa, Bal- 
timore; Grellet & Mann, Baltimore; Kir- 
win & Tyler, Baltimore; R. Tynes Smith 
Can Company, Baltimore; W. W. Boye & 
Co., Baltimore; Black & Krebs, Baulti- 
more; Armour & Co., Chicago; E. T. 
Mason & Co., Chicago; A. H. Pierce & 
Co., Chicago; Illinois Can Company, Chi- 
cago; The Central Stamping Company, 
New York and St. Louis; E. P. Breckin- 
ridge & Co., New York; G. C. Napheys 
& Son, Philadelphia; Geo. D. Molloy & 
Sons, Philadelphia; David Block, New 
York; Wm. Vogel & Bro. ; John Roebuck, 
Brooklyn; H. B. Haigh, New York, and 
Henry W. Lamb, Boston. 

The meeting having been called to order 
Henry W. Lamb of Boston was chosen 
temporary chairman and Robert Ganz tem- 
porary secretary. A discussion of the 
present tin-plate situation followed, those 
present expressing their views of the de- 
sirability of forming an association for the 
collection of reliable information on the 
American industry. The following is a 
copy of the constitution, as adopted at the 
meeting: 

I. 

The name of this association shall be ‘“‘ The 
Tin-Plate Consumers’ Association of the United 
States.” 7" 


The object of the association shall be to fur- 
ther the interests of American users of tin 


lates. 
, IIT. 


The officers of the association shall be a 
president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer and 
a secretary, who, with four others, constitute 
the Board of Directors and shall hold office 
for one year or until the election of their suc- 
cessors. 


F 


6.9 


——$— 


IV. 
Any individual, firm or company in the 
United States interested in the purchase of tin 
plates may become a member of this associa- 
tion on being approved by the directors and 
paying the annual dues. 
¥, 

This constitution may be amended by a ma- 
jority of persons present at any meeting of the 
association, provided notice of such amend- 
ment be inserted in the call for the meeting. 

After the adoption of the constitution 
the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Henry W Lamb; vice-presidents, D. 
Willis James, Jr., and H. B. Haigh; sec- 
retary, Robert Ganz, and treasurer, C. F. 
Trench. The Board of Directors chosen 
was as follows: E. P. Breckinridge, John 
Roebuck, Stephen A. Ginna and R. T. 
Smith, together with the officers of the 
association as above mentioned. Congress- 
man-elect Bunting, president of the New 
York Pacsers’ Association and vice-presi- 
dent of the National Packers’ and Canners’ 
Association, was present and spoke briefly 
on the need of some such bureau of infor- 
mation as the organization proposes to 
establish, and which would give reliable 
data on the state of the industry in this 
country from a non-partisan standpoint. 

The Board of Directors are to prepare 
by-laws for the organization and report at 
the next meeting, which will be at the 
call of the chair, It was the sense of the 
meeting that the organization was to be 
incorporated, and upon this point the di- 
rectors were also to report at the next 
meeting. As stated above, the object of 
the association is to investigate the present 
tin-plate situation and furnish the members 
all information obtained respecting the tin 
industry. The meeting last Wednesday 
was simply to organize, and further steps 
cannot be undertaken until the Board. of 
Directors have come together and decided 
upon what course of action to follow. 


$$ 

The Cleveland Iren Mining Company 
are asking for bids for another steamer of 
about 1200 tons, to engage mainly in car- 
rying coal and iron ore. 


I 


The Whaleback Vessels. 





A. D. Thomson of the American Steel 
Barge Company has been interviewed by 
the Chicago Inter- Ocean and makes a num- 
ber of very interesting statements outlining 
the policy of that company, and showing 
the immensity of the operations they con- 
template. He says: 

Within a year we shall expend some 
$3,000,000 in pushing the enterprise, and 
we shall manufacture boats just as rapidly 
as they are needed. We shall make them 
for our own use, to be under our own con- 
trol, and shall also sell them. Among the 
earliest of our lines we shall establish one 
between New York and San Francisco by 
way of the Cape. The Wetmore, which 
made our first transatlantic voyage, has re- 
turned from Liverpool, and is now ten 
days out from New York carrying mate- 
rial for our docks and shops on the Pacific 
Coast. At Everett, on Puget Sound, we 
shall manufacture boats for the trade with 
Australia, China and Japan. A similar 
manufactory will also be established on 
the Atlantic Coast. We shall also estab- 
lish a line from Chicago to run northward 
on the great lakes. It is proposed to con- 
struct the first boat for this line on an 
elaborate scale, and to have it running 
during the World’s Fair. This line will 
be for passenger service. In time all the 
¢ransatlantic boats will be whalebacks. 
Newspaper dispatches stated this week 
that the North German Lloyd had already 
contracted for them, but as yet we have 
heard nothing of it. That and every- 
thing else will come in time, however, for 
the whaleback is the most economical in 
construction and in operation. A whale- 
back of 850 horse-power, carrying 3000 
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Company, has entered suit in the United 
States Circuit Court at Chicago against 
the Fairbanks Canning Company, the ma- 
jority of the stock of which is owned by 
Nelson Morris, his son and F. E. Vogel. 
It is charged that the defendant company 
are infringing upon the complainant’s pat- 
ent for making sheet metal cans in which 
meat is packed. 


tons, will equal in speed an ordinary boat 
of the same tonnage and with 1800 horse- 
power. 





THE WEEK. 


A canal to connect Jamaica Bay with 
the Great South Bay, on the south shore 
of Long Island, is spoken of as probable. 
Navigators would no longer be compelled 
to go away out around Rockaway Beach, 
and it would open up a water route to 
many important points on Long Island 
which at present havenone. The saving 
in rough freight, it is asserted, would in 
asingle year more than pay the cost of 
the canal. 





The Manchester, England, Guardian is 
alarmed by the discovery that the City of 
Paris and others of the fastest subsidized 
steamers are largely owned in America, 
and, as they are subject to the orders of 
the British Admiralty, asks on which side 
of the contest would they be found in the 
deplorable event of war with the United 
States. 

The Congress of Paraguay has approved 
the project for the construction of a rail- 
way to be known as the Asuncion and 
Santos Railway. This will be the means 
of opening direct communication by rail 
from the sea at Santos, Brazil, to Asuncion, 
the capital of Paraguay, thus saving 
thousands of miles in both sea and river 
transportation, and shortening the time 
between Paraguay and the United States 
from ten to twelve days. 


Two plans are now uppermost for con- 
sideration before the New York Rapid 
Transit Commissioners, and it is probable 
a definite decision will be reached ina 
few days. The majority favor the plans 
submitted by the commission’s senior 
engineer, W. E. Worthen, which em- 
bodies a four-track tunnel, all on the same 
level and deep enough to avoid any future 
disturbance of the street surface. Mr. 
Parson’s plan, which is preferred by many, 
has four tracks set in pag one above the 
other, the upper tracks to’ be for local and 
the lower for express service, with a gal 
lery or chamber between them of sufficient 
size to contain all the pipes and wires now 
located beneath the surface of the street. 
To get to the platforms for his local trains 
passengers would not have to do so much 
climbing as is required in Mr Worthen’s 
tunnel. But to reach the platforms of his 
express trains the distauce will be some- 
thing greater. 


























Aluminum has been substituted for cast 
iron in the specifications for the dome of 
the tower of Philadelphia’s new City Hall. 
It will save the constant expense of paint- 
ing and reduce the weight of the tower 
about 400 tons. 


An important submarine cable soon to 
be laid is that between Pernambuco, in 
Brazil, and Senegal, in Africa. It is a 
British company that is the promoter of 
this preject, and recent advices give assur- 
ance that, unless there be some unexpected 
obstruction, the line will be in operation 
within the next half year. 


It is stated that the German Government 
has recently placed an order in the hands 
of agents in the United States for a large 
quantity of pure aluminum, to be used in 
articles pertaining to the accouterments 
and field uses of the German army. This 
order calls for some 85 tons of the metal. 


A scheme is on foot to build and thor- 
oughly equip a trunk-line railroad to con- 
nect the Gulf of California and the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


The products of Alaska exported dur- 
ing the year and their value are stated by 
Governor Lyman E. Knapp, in his annual 
report, as follows: 688,332 cases of sal- 
mon, valued at $2,753,328; 4150 pounds 
of ivory, worth $9507; 231,282 pounds of 
whalebone, worth $1,503,333; 14,890 gal- 
lons of whale oil, worth $4467; 1,138,000 
codfish, $569,000; 7300 barrels salted sal- 
mon, $73,000; gold and silver bullion, 
$1,000,000; 21,596 fur seals taken under 
lease, $647,880; 60,000 skins tuken by 
poachers, $1,800,000 ; other furs and skins, 
$450,000; curios, $25,000; other products, 
$106,000. Total, $8,941,515. 


Labor leaders are rising to their own 
occasion in New Zealand. A bill for the 
payment of members has already passed 
through several stages in the Antipodean 
Parliament—-for raising the salary of each 
member to $1200 per annum. This bill 
was introduced, and is being pushed for- 
ward at the instance of the labor mem- 
bers, who insist that they shall not be 
liable to attachment by any court or 
seizure by any process. Besides the 
privileges of drawing good salaries and 
having legal permission to run into debt 
without being troubled with anxiety as to 
the payment thereof, these disinterested 
legislators hold free passes over the State 
railways. All this liberal treatment of 
themselves occurs in the same session in 
which there have been wholesale dis- 
missals of civil servants on the ground of 
economy, and in a colony terribly over- 
burdened with public debt. 


The Spreckels Steamship Company have 
been organized, at Philadelphia, and will 
begin competing on November next for 
the North Atlantic Continental trade. 
The firm bave no intention of building 
vessels, but will continue to charter a 
fleet. To the sugar business they will add 
general cargo. 


_ The Secretary of the Navy favors build- 
ing, besides a few large battle ships, a nu- 
merous fleet of small cruisers for police 
= to cost not much over $300,000 
each, 


The Nicaragua Government proposes 
to build bridges and make other improve- 
ments calculated to develop the industrial 
resources of the country. 


The great drainage works at Marseilles, 
France, were opened 8th inst. 


Minneapolis mills last week turned out 
194,160 barrels of flour, the largest pro- 
duction on record, and shipments were 
correspondingly heavy. 


The Report of the distribution of the 
estate of Theodore Rogers, of the Rogers 
Locomotive Works, who died in 1872, 
shows good management on the part ot 
the executors, who were authorized to use 
their discretion as to the management and 
time of division of the estate. Its ap- 
praised value in 1872 was $192,376, but it 
was increased to nearly $900,000 before 
the distribution was made in April of this 
year. 


The combined wheat and flour exports 
from San Francisco during the last three 
months are equal in value to $8,000,000. 
The average price of wheat sold has been 
$1.64 per cental, an advance of 27 cents, 
compared with last year. 


The Supreme Court at Columbus, Ohio, 
is hearing arguments in the celebrated 
case instituted by Attorney-General Wat- 
son against the Standard Oil Company, 
to oust them from their charter rights. 


Philip D. Armour, under the name of 
the Franco-American Patent Can Opening 











Joseph H. Choate of New York is among 
the distinguished attorneys who represent 
the defense. 


The Farmers’ Alliance will build a 
mammoth wheat elevator at Duluth. 


A deal was consummated in Santa F¢, 
New Mexico, on Saturday, whereby R. C. 
Kerrens of Si. Louis, 8. R. Elkins of 
West Virginia and several others secured 
control of the Cerrillos Coal and Iron 
Company. 

Another great railroad tunnel is to be 
dug through the Alps to connect the 
Jura-Simplon Railway Company’s line, 
which now terminates on the north at 
Brigue, with Domo d’Osolla, on the south 
in Italy, the existing terminus of the 
Italian-Mediterranean Company’s line. It 
is estimated that the total cost of the 
tunnel and its approaches will be $15,- 
000,000. 


The important cases before the Supreme 
Court, one of which involves the validity 
of the McKinley Tariff act, ‘are likely to 
be delayed by the lack of a full bench. 


The Poughkeepsie Bridge and the rail- 
road system connected with it show a 
regular and encouraging increase in traffic. 


Several of the Mexican States have de- 
cided to establish permanent sample rooms 
for the exhibition of their resources and 
products in London, Havre and New York. 


There are this season comparatively few 
arrivals at New York of tea steamers via 
the Suez Canal, the Pacific Coast steamers 
having made considerable inroads into the 
usual course of trade. 


Argentine refrigerator steamers in the 
frozen-meat trade are successfully export- 
ing frozen fish caught in interior lakes. 


The National Boiler Inspectors’ Associa- 
tion, which has been in session in St. 
Louis, Mo., adjourned on Friday to meet 
at Philadelphia next fall. Resolutions 
were passed recommending the passage of 
laws looking to the uniform inspection of 


steam boilers. 
a 


Long Span Drawbridge. 


Alfred P. Boller has designed a draw- 
bridge, 408 feet long, to be erected over 
the Harlem River just south of McComb’s 
Dam Bridge, New York City. It will be 
67 feet wide, including the foot walks, 
and over 40 feet wide on the driveway. 
On the north side there is to be an ap- 
proach 331 feet long, running over the 
New York Central Railroad tracks, and a 
1600-foot extension to Jerome avenue and 
162d street. The viaduct is to be about 
1600 feet long. The extreme length of 
the new work will, therefore, be about 
three-quarters of a mile. There is, in ad- 
dition, a 250 foot approach to be made to 
connect the new bridge with the thorough- 
fares from the city centering at the south 
end of the bridge. . 

The new bridge will be 34 feet above 
mean high water, which is about the same 
elevation as the old bridge. The shore 
piers will be of cut granite, with a watch- 
man’s tower at either end. The piers will 
each be 100 feet long at the foundation, 
and recede toward the top. The piers 
will be pierced by long arches, affording 
room for a broad stairway down to boat 
landings at the bulkhead line. The cen- 
ter pier will support the draw and hold 
the machinery for running it, will be cir- 
cular and 60 feet in diameter. The draw 
span will be 24 feet high at the shore 
ends, and rise in graceful curve to 624 
feet in the center. The estimated cost of 
the bridge is $1,250,000, and of the ap- 
proaches $600,000. 
oe 

The total debt of the Dominion Septem- 
ber 15 was $235,425,182, showing a re- 
duction of $2,372,491 since June 15. 
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The Western Iron Trade. 





In entering upon the last quarter of the 
year the fact is undeniably apparent that 
the condition of trade generally is not 
up to expectations. It has not reached 
the volume anticipated, nor have prices 
shown the strength they should. The 
heavy crops, the profitable prices for 
cereals and the large demand for export 
have brought prosperity to the Western 
farmers, and even the marketing of next 
year’s crops at good prices seems to be as- 
sured by the extinction of reserves all over 
the world. And yet this bright prospect 
has influenced business very unevenly, 
some branches halting and hesitating, and 
actually showing weakness. The tendency 
of Americans is to speculate on the future, 
and they are often charged with too great 
rashness in making preparations in ad- 
vance for expected business, but thus far 
this year they have shown unwonted con- 
servatism and seem disposed to wait until 
the full force of the incoming tide of 
prosperity is felt. 

We have remarked that business is being 
influenced unevenly by the prosperity of 
the farmers, This is the case in a most 
marked degree. The manufacturers of 
agricultural implements never experienced 
such a demand as they have had this year, 
and as is foreshadowed next year. Their 
consumption of iron and steel is surpass- 
ing their own estimates, which allowed 
liberal margins on previous seasons. The 
mills making a specialty of this class of 
work are extremely busy and find specifi- 
cations rolling in on them at an unexpected 
rate. The wagon makers were never more 
driven than now, and those who had but 
lately increased their facilities to cover 
future growth find themselves already 
cramped for room. The immense busi- 
ness of the manufacturers of farm machin- 


| their capacity, although the Western road® 
are doing an enormous business in both 
| freight and passengers. Rolling miils 
making a specialty of car iron are in need 
| of orders, and at least one large Western 
‘mill will probably shut down soon if the 
‘trade does not improve, although its op- 
| portunities for securing work would seem 
| to have been improved by the recent fail- 
| ure of a competing mill in the same local- 
| ity. Carbuilders are offering special in- 
' ducements to secure orders for cars to keep 
| their force of hands employed during the 
,coming winter. Makers of coke pig iron 
| have experienced an improved demand 
from the quickening of general trade, but 
they find it a matter of difficulty to ad- 
| vance prices above the level reached dur- 
| ing the summer. Charcoal pig iron is 
| Saain ‘*in the dumps,” after a brief pe- 
| Tiod of improvement, and awaits activity 
ot the car-wheel trade to restore it. Wire 
products were never so cheap as they now 
| are. B oth wire nails and barb wire have 
suffered heavy reductions within the past 
month, and while the lower prices of the 
| latter may be due to special causes, still it 
may be conceded that a reduction would 
not have been made if trade had been up 
to its normal volume. Old material, such 
as iron rails and scrap, have receded in 
price in September and October, contrary 
to all precedents. } 
Examining the situation carefully, and 
analyzing the causes operating, the line 
seems to be sharply drawn between those 
branches of trade depending on the agri- 
cultural interests and those requiring a 
| condition of financial ease in the money 
|centers. The influence of the shaking up 
which the money market experienced just 
a year since has not yet been overcome. 
The Western banks report ample funds for 
use in moving crops and supplying legiti- 
mate commercial wants, but say they have 
nothing to spare for speculative enter- 
prises. New schemes of whatever kind, 
but especially railroad schemes, are forced 
into the background, and railroad bonds 
are of slow sale, excepting only those of 
roads of the very highest standing. The 
rude shock given to public confidence last 
fall is still felt, and perhaps will continue 
to be felt until gold imports have swollen 
to a considerably greater volume than 
they have yet reached. Recuperation has 
set in, and our National finances are in a 
fair way to be restored to their usual 





















ery and vehicles has thrown an increased | healthy condition, but the process is a 
trade into the hands of the Western heavy| much slower one than had been antici- 
hardware jobbers. Their stocks of bar) pated in the spring. The last quarter of 
iron and steel are being drawn upon to| the year is expected to show a decided im- 
meet the necessities of manufacturers | provement in the demand for all kinds of 
whose mill contracts are not being filled |jron and steel and probably an enhance- 
as promptly as they should be. Stove} ment of values; as, in the nature of things, 
manufacturers, whose Western trade fluct- | the prosperity of our agricultural interests 
uates with the purchasing power of the} and the favorable condition of our inter- 
farmers, report the largest demand they} national exchanges cannot long continue 
have had for years, while merchants in the| without exerting a widespread influence 
Northwest are now discounting their own | on general trade. 
bills instead of asking for extensions. ene 

These illustrations will suffice for the| The autumn boom in the stock market 
bright side of the picture. Now, on the| that followed: close upon the discovery 


other hand, the iron and steel manufact- 
urers whose trade depends largely on the 
railroads are not driven to anything like 


that the country this season has been 
favored to an extraordinary degree in the 
grain and cotton crops operates directly 





to the advantage of steel and iron manu- 
facturers, by creating a market for Ameri- 
can securities, which thus become con- 
vertible into ready money at advanced 
prices, and provide the means for renew- 
ing rails and purchasing rolling stock. 
Foreseeing the need of ample equipment, 
several railroad corporations are promptly 
in the market with new issues of securities. 
Railroads in all directions begin to feel 
the pressure for transportation, and the 
close of navigation will be the signal for 
still more urgent demands. The Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, which 
directly intersects the grain region, pro- 
poses to expend $2,000,000 for better- 
ments. One of the Pacific companies has 
been admonished that the purchase of rails 
cannot longer be deferred. The Louisville, 
New Albany and Chicago Company, the 
Leke Erie and Western are also providing 
funds for contemplated improvements, and 


the Hocking Valley Company will issue 


2,500,000 of stock, a part of which will 


go for new equipment. All these are signs 
of encouragement for iron manufacturers 
and by the time the corn is harvested and 
the cotton picked, when the benefits of 


large harvests are actually realized, better 


things may be expected. 


LL 


The Tin-Plate Outlook. 





It bas been the popular estimate that 


the consumption of tin plate in this 
country of late years has been between 
5,500,000 and 6,000,000 boxes annually, 
or 450,000 to 500,000 boxes per month. 
This estimate is derived chiefly from the 
volume of importations and sugh infor- 


mation as might be obtained regarding the 


amount of stock carried over at the close 
of each year. In the absence of anything 
better it has served as a basis of calculation 
as to stocks on hand at certain intervals. 


How closely it comes to the actual move- 
ment is not clear, and at the present time, 
when complications or uncertainties re- 


sulting from the operation of the new 
tariff are studied with more than ordinary 


concern by a variety of interests, the lack 
of reliable data is lamentable, since such 
statistics would be of especial value on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

The ‘eneral belief is that the amount 
of tin plate carried over at the close of the 
calendar year 1890 was unusually light, 
and that importations during the year 
ending July 31 exceeded those of the pre- 
vious year to the extent of less tham four 
months’ consumption. In other words, 
the early consignments by foreign manu- 
facturers and other interests that have 
sought to gain the utmost advantage from 
the increase in duty are believed to in- 
volve not more than 1,380,000 boxes above 
the average shipments. The bulk of this 
increase, it is worthy of remark, was in 
the movement during the last four months 
in which entries could be made at the old 
rate of duty. 

In some lines canners of vegetables have 
not equaled last year’s work. In others 
there has been a considerable gain, how- 
ever, and the pack of fruits, it is a matter 
of record, has been larger the past season 
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than for several years. The canning of 
meats, a very important industry, was 
larger during the fiscal year than ever be- 
fore, and the packing of petroleun in tins 
was fully up to the average. Doubtless 
fewer plates have been used for flues, roof- 
ing purposes, &c., owing to the embargo 
upon building operations due to late 
financial disturbances, but the loss in that 
line is not a really serious one. In short, 
the inference is warranted that aggregate 
consumption has been well up to the av- 
erage since the beginning of the year, mak- 
ing due allowance for cans carried over 
from last year in some sections and the 
shortage in the pack of a few lines of 
canned food products this season. 

Spot prices for bright Charcoal and some 
' varieties of Terne plates are now on a par- 
ity with those current in the foreign 
market. It is a reasonable presumption, 
therefore, that surplus supplies of those 
plates have been very closely worked off. 
Coke-finish plates of sizes specially adapted 
for stamping purposes also command prices 
on a level with foreign cost. Ordinary 
Coke-finish plates are still to be had in 
this market at prices 10 cents to 15 cents 
per box below European manufacturers’ 
quotations, however, and surface indica- 
tions, at least, are that the accumulation 
on this side of the Atlantic, such as it 
may be, is of the last mentioned varieties 
and some kinds of Ternes. 

That canners of fruits and vegetables are 
practically out of the market and will be 
until next season is the fact, since there will 
be little doing in that line after the end of 
the present month. Oil and meat canners 
will doybtless use a good many plates, 
but, enjoying as they do a refund of duty 
on plates used in the manufacture of pack- 
ages for goods exported, those interests 
are unlikely to figure as heavy buyers of 
spot goods for some time to come. Under 
the new duty the refund is increased 9 
per cent. and the net cost to the packer of 
export goods is reduced in even greater 
proportion, but whether this will lead to 
a heavier foreign trade is problematical. 

Up to the present time there have been 
only moderate purchases of Charcoal plates 
for future delivery, although spot prices 
for the same, as noted above, are on a 
parity with the foreign markét rates. 
Coke plates have been taken to the extent 
of about 250,000 boxes by consumers who 
have a large export outlet for their goods, 
but in very limited quantities by other 
buyers, and the appearances are that gen- 
eral interest in futures will lag until spot 
supplies are reduced to a minimum. 

Foreign manufacturers are at present 
operating only about 40 per cent. of their 
mills, and a portion of those on short 
time. They added to their supplies last 
month about 70,000 boxes, but refuse to 
grant any concession on price, owing 
partly to a rise in the cost of tin-plate 
bars. They act as though strongly com- 
mitted to the belief that Coke plates and 
Ternes, like Charcoal tins, must eventually 
advance in this market to the parity of 
present foreign values. Except in the 
directions above indicated, home buyers 
manifest remarkable unconcern, however, 








nd it depends a good deal upon the ex- 
tent of spot supplies and the endurance of 
manufacturers whether Mahomet will go 
to the mountain or vice versa in the near 


future. 
—_—_— 


A Hitech in Reciprocity. 





The series of treaties negotiated at Wash- 
ington since the meeting of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Council form a distinguishing feature 
in the present Administration. Secretary 
Blaine was a conspicuous figure in the 
proceedings of that body, and whatever 
has since been accomplished in accordance 
with the objects advocated by it is largely 
due to his friendly influence. Every an. 
nouncement of success in the direction 
indicated has been hailed by a feeling akin 
to enthusiasm, as promising an extension 
of our export trade by enlarging the mar- 
ket. Even with Mexico, although unusual 
difficulties seem to have been encountered, 
attended with some heat and friction, it is 
said that pending negotiations promise a 
satisfactory result. It is only in the case 
of Canada that the question of improved 
commercial relations becomes complicated 
and irritating, if not positively unapproach- 
able. 

In former years trade with the region 
across the St. Lawrence was placed on a 
reciprocal basis with mutual advantage, 
although it was claimed by some that the 
Kanucks had the best of the bargain. 
Certain it is that comparative freedom of 
intercourse was conducive to a more neigh 
borly feeling. There was less use for the 
employment of naval vessels to guard 
against mutual depredation, and less oc- 
casion for a vigilant custom-house service 
on the frontier. 

The effort to ‘‘reason together” has 
been attended with singular misfortune. 
For the second time the proposed con- 
ference of delegates from the Canadian 
Government with the authorities at Wash- 
ington has been postponed, and in the 
last instance indefinitely. On one oc- 
casion President Harrison was necessarily 
absent, and in another Secretary Blaine 
was indisposed. As understood at Ottawa, 
the conference was designed ‘to settle if 
possible, the lines upon which a joint 
high commission to be subsequently ap 
pointed will arrange a treaty of trade be- 
tween the two countries.” At this later 
date it is intimated in various quarters 
that the time for action has gone by —that, 
indeed, the only kind of reciprocity either 
party would assent to is the kind that is 
not wanted. 

Canadians are not yet quite prepared to 
become American citizens for the sake of 
acquiring new privileges to which they 
might be entitled. Neither are they pre- 
pared for a joint tariff on the seaboard, 
which in effect would place the foreign 
traffic of both countries under a single 
jurisdiction. On the part of the Admin- 
istration at Washington it is stated semi- 
officially that ‘*when the outlines of a 
fair commercial treaty are settled in the 
minds of the Canadian statesmen—a treaty 
which, when approved by the Queen’s 
Government, will secure to the manufact- 


urers of the United States some advantages 
not now enjoyed, and which, on the other 
hand, will give to Canadian products cor- 
responding advantages—the Republic will 
be glad to negotiate it.” So far as relates 
to manufactures, which was the main point 
at issue, the recent election in the 
Dominion was practically adverse to any 
concession, 

To sum up the whole matter as between 
the United States and Canada, when trade 
relations are discussed there appear to be 
irreconcilable differences. At least that 
seems to be the conclusion of manufact- 
urers and merchants whose interests are 
most directly concerned. Ample reason 
for the apparent coyishness of the Wash- 
ington authorities, or disinclination to 
approach the subject, may be found in the 
fact that the Dominion Parliament, July 
29, after protracted debate, deliberately 
voted down Sir Richard Cart wright’s prop- 
osition for ‘reciprocal freedom of trade 
between Canada and the United States in 
manufactured as well as natural products ;” 
yeas 88, nays 114. The adherents of 
Premier Abbott took the ground that a 
limited reciprocity arrangement alone 
would benefit Canada. So the Conserva- 
tives claim to be as strong as before Sir 
John Macdonald’s death, and point out 
that their recent electoral success was a 
triumph of principles which are now vin- 
dicated. This being so, would not a con- 
ference be farcical to an extreme? The 
principle of reciprocity considered in the 
abstract is universally approved, but in its 
application to commodities in detail, par- 
ticularly such as come under the classifica- 
tion ‘‘ products of industry,” no satisfac- 
tory adjustment seems possible. 


em 


The Duluth Pig-Iron Enterprise. 





The manufacture of coke pig iron at 
Duluth, which will be, without doubt, in 
actual progress in a few weeks, cannot fail 
to be regarded with very great interest by 
an important section of the iron trade. It 
will be the first attempt to establish a coke 
pig-iron industry on strictly modern prin- 
ciples directly in the Lake Superior region. 
Much has been written in favor of a 
movement of this kind by men of 
prominence in the iron trade, who have 
sought to influence capital to embark 
in the business. The remarkable suc- 
cess of the charcoal furnace at Ashland, 
Wis., has been pointed to as an example 
of what might be done also with a well- 
appointed coke furnace. Their theories, 
however, were decidedly chilled by the 
disinclination of the builders of the Duluth 
furnace to put it in blast after it had been 
completed. For nearly two years the plant 
lay idle, without an apparent effort to 
start it up, and the inference seemed justi- 
fied that the owners were unable to figure 
out a possible profit when they were 
brought face to face with actual conditions ; 
but the furnace has now been leased by 
men of experience in the manufacture of 
coke pig iron, and it is to be presumed 
that they would not have done so without 
first satisfying themselves of a sufficient 
profit in the undertaking. Coke will not 
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for the present be shipped from Eastern 
coke regions, but will be obtained from the 
Lehigh Coal and Iron Company, whose coke 
ovens are at West Superior, very close at 
hand. It will be manufactured from 
Connellsville coal, however, and thus the 
quality will be assured, while it will reach 
the furnace in better condition and at 
lower cost than if shipped from coke ovens 
in Pennsylvania. 

Considering the proximity of the fur- 
nace to the Minnesota iron ore mines on 
the one hand and the low lake freights 
on coal on the other hand, it would not 
be surprising if the expectations of the 
lessees of the furnace are realized, and 
Bessemer pig iron should be made at Du- 
luth about as cheaply as at Pittsburgh. 
If this proves to be the case on an actual 
furnace run, an impetus will be given to 
iron and steel production on the southern 
shore of Lake Superior that theoretical 
essays and cost estimates would never have 
been able to accomplish. The West Su- 
perior Steel Works will not only be shown 
to rest on a more solid foundation than 
manufacturers in other sections have been 
willing to concede, but other projects of 
moment now only in embryo will be quick- 
ened. 


LLL 


OBITUARY. 





THOMAS GRAHAM, 


Thomas Graham of Philadelphia died at 
San Antonio, Texas, on the 8th inst., of 
mountain fever, which he contracted in 
Mexico. He was trying to get home, but 
was compelled to stop at San Antonio. 

Mr. Graham was born in Philadelphia, 
March 19, 1826, being a son of Peter Gra- 
ham, a member of the merchant firm of 
Graham Brothers of Philadelphia, New 
York, Glasgow and Liverpool. He early 
turned his attention to the anthracite coal 
fields, and until his death he remained 
active in the coal industry. He also made 
a study of iron-ore deposits in Pennsy]- 
vania and in the South. About 17 years 
ago he organized the New River Railroad 
Company to bring to market the coal, ores, 
timber and crops of the New River re- 
gion, in Virginia, and while working on 
this project discovered and developed the 
Flat Top or Pocahontas coal field, which 
now sends out over the New River Rail- 
road 500 carloads cf coal and coke a day. 
The road is an important part of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad system. A 
town on the edge of the coal field was 
named Graham in honor of the promoter 
of the region’s development, and is a busy 
railroad junction, At that place is the 
furnace of the Graham Furnace Company, 


another project in which Mr. Graham 
was interested. 


HENRY GARONO. 


The death is announced of Henry Gar- 
ono, a Hardware merchant of Buffalo, 
N. Y., on the 28th ult. Mr. Garono was 
born in that city, February 25, 1843, and 
had: always lived there. After leaving 
school he entered the employ of Sidney 
Shepard and rose to the position of chief 
clerk and business manager. He subse- 
quently went into partnership with Mr. 
Hauck, the firm being Hauck & Garono. 
About ten years ago the partnership was 
dissolved and Mr. Garono had since car- 
ried on the business alone at 563 Main 
street. Mr. Garono was a member of a 


= of civic and religious organiza- 
ions. 





Iron Ore in the United Stateit wisconsin the chine of ison ore at the 





The Census Office has just issued a bul 
letin in relation to iron ore, prepared by 
John Birkinbine, special agent, under the 
supervision of Dr. David T. Day, in charge 
of the Division of Mines and Mining of 
the Census Office. The document in ques- 
tion is very elaborate, so that only an ex- 
tract can be presented. It covers the cal- 
endar year 1889, and shows that the 
production in that year amounted to 14,- 
518,041 long tons, contributed by 26 States 
and two Territories. This output repre- 
sented a value on cars or carts at the mines 
of $33,351,978, an average of $2.30 per 
ton. 

The following table shows the number 
of iron-ore mines reported, the number of 
mines producing in 1889, the amount of 
iron ore produced, the average value per 


long ton, the total valuation of iron ore | 


produced and consumed, the stock on 


hand at the commencement and end of the | 


census year, and the apparent consump- 
tion or shipments of iron ore: 


mines and the costs of mining in the States 

'of Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin 
|may be taken as representing the opera- 
| tions of mines in the Lake Superior region, 
|which are worked principally under- 
|ground, producing ores rich enough in 
|iron to withstand heavy transport charges 
| to distant points. On the other hand, the 
figures for Alabama, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia represent the 
winning of leaner iron ore, which is 
chiefly consumed close to the mines. 
While much of this ore is obtained from 
underground workings, a considerable 
| portion is won from open cut operations. 
The value given for ores obtained from 
mines which may properly be considered 
in the Lake Superior region averaged 
$2.66 per ton and the value of ores from 
the States of Alabama, Tennessee and 
Virginia and West Virginia averaged $1.20 
per ton. 

In 1889 there were 65 minin gopera- 
tions each of which reported a product 
exceeding 50,000 long tons. Of these 46 
furnished red hematite, 9 magnetite, 8 


Product and Value of Iron Ore in 1889, by States and Territories. 
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The above statement is tabulated from 
actual returns, verified in every way pos- 
sible except by individual visitations to 
all of the iron-ore mines. The figures of 
production are possibly below the actual 
results, for in» some localities farmers 
gather ore at odd times and sell to blast 
furnaces in small lots. Wherever this 
amount could be obtained it is included in 
the table. No returns have yet been se- 
cured from a few mines; hence their out- 
puts were omitted where they could not 
be closely estimated. Some persons who 
mine ore on a small scale keep such in- 
sufficient records that allowances have to 
be made from the figures given. In other 
mines the practice of recording the output 
by the number of cars or skips handled 
has a tendency to underestimate the actual 
product. 

Making fair allowance for all of the 
above, and possibly also for some scattered 
iron-ore mining of which the Census Office 
had no knowledge, the total amount of 
iron ore produced in the United States in 
the year 1889 probably exceeded 14,650,- 
000 long tons. In the discussion of dis- 
tribution, value, cost, &c., however, the 
actual figures as determined—viz., 14,518, - 
041 long tons—will be used. 


9 


brown hematite and 2 carbonate ores. 
These 65 mines aggregated a production 
of 10,391,490 long tons, representing 
71 58 per cent. of the total output of the 
country. The ore was valued at $24,340,- 
611, or 72.98 per cent. of the total valuation. 

Of the 65 mines mentioned, 31 produced 
between 50,000 and 100,000 tons, 17 
between 100,000 and 200,000 tons, 11 be- 
tween 200,000 and 300,000 tons, 2 between 
300,000 and 400,000 tons, 2 between 500,- 
000 and 600,000 tons, 1 produced 769,000 
tons and 1 produced 809,000 tons. of 
these mines Michigan held the largest 
number, 29; 11 producing between 50,000 
and 100,000 tons, 9 between 100,000 and 

200,000 tons, 6 between 200,000 and 300, - 
000 tons, 1 over 300,000 tons, 1 over 500,- 
, 000 tons and 1 over 800.000 tons. 

A very interesting inquiry has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Birkinbine in regard to 
the character of the ores mined. He classi- 
fied themin four general divisions: Brown 
hematite, including limonite or bog ore; 
red hematite, including specular or fossil 
ore, magnetic ore; carbonate, including 

siderite, spathic or blackband ores. Dur- 

ing the censue year 9,056,288 long tons, or 
62.38 per cent. of the iron ores produced 
\in the United States in the cens 
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was of the red hematite variety; 2,523,087 
long tons, or 17.38 per cent., was brown 
hematite; 2,506,415 long tons, or 17.26 per 
cent. was magnetite, and 432,251 long tons, 
or 2.98 per cent., was carbonate. 

The largest producer of red hematite 
was Michigan, which is credited with 


5,272,915 long tons, or 58.22 per cent. of 
the total. In this class of ore Alabama 


comes next, with 1,190,985 long tons, or 
13.15 per cent. Minnesota follows with 
864,508 long tons, or 9.55 per cent. ; Wis- 
consin with 735,429 long tons, or 8.12 per 
cent., and Tennessee with 299,102 long 
tons, or 3.30 per cent. These five States 
contributed 8,362,939 long tons, or 92.34 
per cent. of the total output of red hema- 
tite mined in the census year. 

Nearly equal proportions of brown hem- 
atite and magnetite were produced, the 
former representing 2,523,087 long tons, 
or 17.38 per cent., and the latter 2,506,415 
long tons, or 17.26 per cent., of the total 
iron ore output. 

Pennsylvania contributed 496,555 long 
tons of brown hematite, or 19.68 per cent. ; 
Virginia and West Virginia together, 
487,208 long tons, or 19.31 per cent.; 
Alabama, 379,334 long tons, or 15.03 per 
cent , and Michigan 332,257 long tons, or 


ms wt 

13,17 per cent., of the brown hematite 
mined in 1889. These five States, there- 
fore are credited with 1,695,354 long tons, 
or 67.19 per cent. of the total output of 
brown hematite ore. 

New York is the largest producer of 
magnetite, and is credited with 927,269 
long tons, or 37 per cent. of the total of 
that class of ore mined, Pennsylvania com- 
ing next, with 860,916 long tons, or 34.35 
per cent., followed by New Jersey, with 
415,510 long tons, or 16.58 per cent., and 
Michigan, with 250,997 long tons, or 10.01 
per cent. These four States produced 
2,454,692 long tons, or 97.94 per cent. of 
all the magnetic iron ore mined in 1889. 

The carbonate ores amounted to but 
432,251 long tons, or 2.98 per cent. of the 
total output, of which Ohio contributed 
254,294 long tons, or 58.83 per cent. ; New 
York, 65,456 long tons, or 15.14 per cent. ; 
Kentucky, 52,275 long tons, or 12.09 per 
cent., and Pennsylvania, 39,806 long tons, 
or 9.21 per cent. These four States pro- 
duced 411,831 long tons, or 95.28 per 
cent. of the total of this kind of ore 
minced. 

Consumption, 


Adding to the stock of iron ore on hand 
January 1, 1889, 1,966,824 long tons, the 
production for the year, 14,518,041 tons, 
and deducting the stock on hand January 
1, 1890, 2,256,973 long tons, there is an 
apparent total consumption of 14,227,892 
tons, valued at $32,766,506. To this ap- 
parent consumption, however, should be 
added: (1) The materials which are 
charged into blast furnaces as ore, but 
which are products coming from the pud- 
dling and heating furnaces and the rolls 
and hammers of rolling mills; (2) the 
materials from the retorts in which the 
franklinite of New Jersey is treated for 
the removal of zinc, leaving as a residuum 
a mixture of iron and manganese oxides, 
employed in blast furnaces for producing 
spiegeleisen, and (8) the blue billy or 
purple ore, the residuum of pyrites burned 
to produce sulphuric acid, and some of 
the silicates of iron, which, as cinder, 
result from the treatment of copper ores, 
may also be utilized and smelted as iron 
ores. 

The approximate amounts of these ma- 
terials which were fed to blast furnaces in 
1889 are as follows (the figures being 
partly from estimates and partly from data 
specially collected for the purpose) - 


Apparent Consumption of Iron Ore. 


Domestic iron o1e.. ........ .. ..........14,227,802 
Rolling mill cinder, roll and hammer 
scale, residuum from treating zinc 


ores, blue billy and siags............. 652,000 


Long tons. | 
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Imported iron ore, mostly for preducing 
MOE. «costes savenkeeewnigses au 


Tota! consumption of iron ore or 
other material used as iron ore in the 
United States... . ; 


This consumption cannot be distributed 
with avy great degree of accuracy, for the 
reason that the inquiries did not include 
following the ore to the individual con- 
sumers; but approximate figures obtained 
from other sources permit of giving a gen- 
eral idea as to the extent to which iron 
ore is used for special purposes, 

The rolling mills of the country con- 
sumed in the year 1889 for ‘‘ fix’ or *‘ fett- 
ling’ about 385,000 long tons of iron ore, 
mostly from domestic mines. The silver 
smelters used for flux, as reported by 
operators of mines to this office, 157,908 
long tons of iron ore. This does not in- 
clude any ores which were high enough in 
silver to encourage their use independent 
of theiriron contents. In the open-hearth 
steel furnaces, and in making blooms 
direct from the ore in forges or other 
direct processes, the consumption approxi- 
mated 39,500 long tons. This leaves for 
the consumption of blast furnaces of the 
United States, say, 15,151,057 long tons 
of iron ore, mill cinder, &c. 


Making allowances for mill cinder, roll 
and hammer scale, &c., used, there is a total 
consumption of iron ore of, say, 14,499, - 
057 long tons in the blast furnaces of the 
United States, or, if the foreign ores (of 


which 7500 tons are estimated as used in 
rolling mills, forges, &c.) are omitted 
from the calculation, the consumption in 
American blast furnaces of iron ore pro- 
duced from domestic mines was 13,652,- 
984 long tons. 

Allowing for discrepancies in the figures 
presented, as mentioned under the head of 
‘‘ Production,” there were supplied to 
American blast furnaces in the year 1889 
fully 13,780,000 long tons of domestic 
ore, 

In order to check up the totals of the 
different kinds of iron ore reported and 
obtain approximately the yield of iron ores 
in the blast furnaces, letters were sent to 
| the blast-furnace managers in the United 
States, inelosing schedules which they 
were requested to fill out. On these 
schedules the amounts of the different 
characters of ore—viz., red hematite, 
brown hematite, magnetite, carbonate— 
and the general localities from which the 
ores were obtained, as well as the amount 
of foreign ores, mill cinder, &c., used 
and the amounts of pig iron produced in 
1889, were given. Complete returns were 
obtained from most of the States, and in 
those which failed to supply all the de- 
sired information it was possible to esti 
mate closely from other data accessible the 
amounts of iron ore used and pig iron 
made. 

From these returns and supplementary 
information the following statement con 
cerning the pig iron producing value of 
the iron ores used in the different States 
was prepared, and wherever possible the 
yield of ores obtained from the various 
States was determined. 

The returns received from Alabama Ulast 
| furnaces represent over 90 per cent. of its 
output, and show that a great majority of 
the ores used was obtained from local 
mines, although some ore was brought in 
from Georgia. The average yield in the 
blast furnaces of the iron ores used was 
46 percent. Over 70 per cent. of these 
ores was rd hematite, the balance being 
brown hematite, with the exception of 
2100 long tons of mill cinder, &. The 
blast furnace reports show that the ores 
used ranged from 30.5 to 51.6 per cent. of 
iron, 

I!linois produced no iron ores and ob- 
tained the entire supply of its furnaces 
from the Lake Superior region. The re- 
turns for the entire pig iron production 
should, therefore, be credited to that dis- 
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trict, and these showed a yield of 60 per 
cent., which is practically a fair indication 
of the iron ore shipped to points of con- 
sumption from the Lake Superior region. 
Ninety-four per cent. of the ore charged 
to the Illinois furnaces was red hematite, 
2.5 per cent. magnetite, and 3.5 per cent. 
mill cinder, &ce. 

The location of the majority of the 
Michigan blast furnaces within convenient 
distance of the ore supply gave these 
plants, which use charcoal as fuel, some of 
the ores of lower grade than could stand 
transportation to distant points, and hence 
the yield of ore in these furnaces is lower 
than would be supposed—viz., 58 percent. 
of iron—and lower than the yield of Lake 
Superior ores in furnaces at greater dis- 
tances. The red hematite formed the 
bulk of the supply, but some magnetites 
and brown hematites were also used. 

The Missouri blast furnaces used local 
ores, chiefly red hematite, with a small ad- 
mixture of brown hematite, and yielding 
56.4 per cent. of iron. 

The blast furnaces in New Jersey, while 
depending chiefly upon the local mag- 
netites of that State, also receive a portion 
of their supply from the Lake Superior 


region, from New York, a small amount 
from Pennsylvania, and some foreign ores, 
the yield for the State being 51.9 per 
cent. 

About one-half of the ores used in New 


York are local magnetites; over 30 per 


cent, were red hematite from that State 
and the Lake Superior region, the balance 
being made up of brown hematite from 
New York and the New England States, 
carbonates from New York and mill cin- 
der, &., the average yield being 47.6 per 
cent. of iron. 

Ohio obtains the bulk of its ores from 
the Lake Superior region and from its 
local carbonates, although some magnetite 
from New York, carbonate ores from Ken- 
tucky and red hematite from Missouri are 
used. These ores yielded on an average 
56.7 per cent. of iron. 

Oregon supplies the brown hematite ore 
which is used in its blast furnaces, which 
yielded about 32 per cent. of iron. 

Pennsylvania is the largest consumer of 
foreign ores, fully 85 per cent. of the re- 
ported total of this class of ore being 
shipped into that State, and several fur- 
naces draw their entire supply from this 
source, with an occasional admixture of 
local cinder. It is also the heaviest con- 
sumer for the Lake Superior ores, obtain- 
ing most of its red hematite from that re- 
gion, which are supplemented by some of 
the local ores. In addition to its liberal 
supply of magnetite from the Cornwall 
ore hills, Dillsburg, &c., it obtains this 
class of ore from New York, New Jersey 
and Lake Superior region. The brown 
hematites are mostly obtained from local 
mines, although some were sent from Vir- 
ginia. Some local carbonates and some 
from Ohio are also used. Instances of de- 
pendence upon one class of ore show 4 
yield from hematites obtained from Spain 
and Africa of 63.6 and 60.2 per cent.; of 
all Lake Superior ores, 61.5, 61.8, 62.6, 
60.8, 60 and 59.5 per cent.; of all Penn- 
sylvania magnetites, 51, 50.9, 49.1, 48.9 
and 48.5 per cent.; of Pennsylvania 
brown hematite, 41.5, 45.6 and 41.2 per 
cent.; of local fossil ores, 37.9 and 36.9 
per cent., and of ore from Cuba and 
Mediterranean ports 56.6 per cent. The 
average for the State is 55.3 per cent. 

The brown and red hematites which 
form the chief bare of supply for the 
Tennessee furnaces come from local 
mines, with additions from Alabama and 
Georgia. Some carbonate ore and mill 
cinder are also used, the yield for the 
State being 39.6. Furnaces using only 


brown hematites showed an average iron 
contents of 38.8 per cent. 

Virginia depends principally upon her 
brown hematite mines, which supplied 
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over 85 per cent. of the ore used in that | 34.32 per cent. of all the employees at the 


State, the balance coming from local red | mines of the United States; 


hematite mines, magnetites mined in North 
Carolina, and a small amount of mill cin- 
der. These gave an average yield of 43.4 
per cent. of iron. Several furnaces de- 
ended entirely upon the use of brown 
fematites, which showed percentages of 
48.6, 43.3 and 41.4 of iron respectively. 

West Virginia obtains most of the ore 
for its furnaces from the Lake Superior 
district, and, with the exception of some 
mill cinder, local brown hematite and car- 
bonate ores, and a small amount of mag- 
netite, is entirely dependent upon that 
section of the country. This raises its 
percentage close to 60 of iron, 

Wisconsin’s blast furnaces also draw 
their supply from the Lake Superior dis- 
trict, and with the exception of some mill 
cinder the red and brown hematites were 
the only ores used, and gave an average 
yield of 57.2 per cent. of iron, 


Labor and Wages, 


The returns recorded show that the min 
ing of iron ore gave employment directly 
to 38,227 persons, an increase of 6559 men, 
or 20.71 per cent. over the tenth census, 
when the number was 31,668 engaged in 
work connected with breaking down and 
raising the ore and delivering it in cars or 
carts or on stock piles at the mines’) This 
force was divided as follows: 1366 fore- 
.men (680 employed above and 686 below 
ground), 2079 mechanics, 12,432 miners, 
21,010 laborers (14,531 above and 6479 
below ground), 820 boys (709 being em- 
ployed above and 111 below ground), and 
520 men in offices. Omitting the latter, 
the total number actually employed in 
handling the ore was 37,707, and the 
amount paid in wages direct to miners and 
contractors reached a total of $15,458,118. 
This would show an average earning 
capacity for each man employed of $409. 95 
per annum, and includes the contractors’ 
profits and the additional pay allowed to 
foremen. This is an ‘increase over the 
figures for 1880 of $101.01, or 32.70 per 
cent., which is due principally to the fact 
that a larger number of the mines are now 
under ground, permitting the men to be 
coustantly employed throughout the year 
and demanding better skill. 

The compension paid 520 persons em- 
ployed in the offices at the mines amounted 
in the aggregath to $529,043, an average 
annual earning of $1017.39. The office 
force above mentioned does not include 
officers or employees in general offices at 
commercial centers, where accounts are 
kept or sales and "collections made; por 
does it include the ore samplers or in- 
spectors employed at shipping or distrib- 
uting centers. 

The following statement shows the ex- 
penditure per ton of iron ore won for 
labor above and below ground in 1889 in 
the various States and territories, not in- 
cluding the compensation paid oftice 
attendants, but including contractors’ 
profits : 





Average Expenditures For Wages Per Long 
Ton of Tron Ore. 

Ee WIM ONO. go occ i ccc casccvsces soose $1.06 
chs ah aicax chucadeiduedawaoevekiond .69 
NE ane oere 2.48 
Connecticut, Maine and Massachusetts .... 1.82 
Delaware and PE Cakksenvakseccens . 1.65 
Georgia and North Carolina . hae. Pda eee 71 
Idaho and Montana.. bin ceases ideals 
SR a sccauceiscsbive «neKcacecce 87 
Set tnd unin didevnabicdsvouncweds 1.19 
Minnesota . ; pubvntas dae eaaite . 1.10 
ME cavekcccsess ni 
New Jerse 1.71 
New Mexico and Utah 1.2 
New York cuca = ase et 

hio . cis peenate aukenaee 1.40 
Oregon and Washington Ree: 1 20 
Pennsylvania .. puACetoins Glade 
I te ot er ent ic sae 76 

DMC MCCSd ces Geb ctatedec vcsevees: pahcad 91 
Virginia and West Virginia . 1.09 

ER. 6 RR nN aN BE 1.09 


Michigan as the largest producer natur- 
ally gives employment to the greatest 
number of persons—namely, 13,120, or 


Pennsylvania 
follows with 4410 employees, or 11.54 per 
cent.; New York ranks third, its iron-ore 
mining industry giving employment to 
3178 persons, or 8.31 per cent. of the 
total number of employees, and Alabama 
occupies fourth place, which State reported 
a total of 3122 employees, cr 8.17 per 
cent. These four States had 23,830 per- 
sons, or 62.34 per cent. of the total, em- 
ployed in their iron-ore mines. 

Omitting the office force, the same 
relative positions are held by the States 
named, and the number of persons em- 
ployed above and below ground—that is, 
in actual mining—divided into the tons of 
iron ore produced in some of the important 
States, is as follows: 


Tons of Iron Ore Produced Per Employee. 


Number 
of em- 


Amount | Tons of 
wroduced ployees ore per 
States. } nner tome, above and aneniates 
4 s Ss. bel Ww ployee. 
ground. 

The United 

States ....) 14,518,041 aT 707 385.02 
Michigan..... 5,856,169, 12,947 452,32 
Alabama...... 1,570,319] 3.081 509.68 
Pennsylvania.| 1,560,234 4,370 | 357.08 
New York... ...| 1,247,587] 3,182 | 308.82 
Minnesota. 864,508 1,755 192.60 
Wisconsin. 837, 49 1,817 460.87 
Virginia and! 

W. Virginia. 511,255) 2,436 209.87 
Tennessee..... 473,294) 1,515 312.41 
New Jersey...) 415,510) = 1,n72 221.96 
Missouri...... 265,718 706 376 37 
CPs ntwineae 254, 294 1,610 157.95 
Georgia and 

N. Carolina 258,145 780 330.96 
Colorado...... 109, 136) 391 279.12 





Total Cost of Mining Iron Ore. 


The total cost of the ore mined, as rep- 
resented by schedules returned, aggregates 
$24,781,658, equivalent to an average cost 
of $1.71 per ton of ore mined, against 
$2.21 in 1880, a decrease of 50 cents per 
ton, or 22.62 per cent. The cost similarly 
determined for each State is set forth in 
thestatement below, which can be compared 
with the table in previous column, showing 
the expenditure for labor per ton of iron ore 
produced, and also with the above table, 
indicating the quantity of ore won per 
employee. The difference includes more 
than supplies and materials. These figures 
indicate the advance made in labor-suving 
appliances and improved facilities for min- 
ing and handling the product of the 
mines. 

In the total cost of producing iron ore 
Alabama is the only State which averages 
less than $1 per ton—viz., 82 cents. 
Next in order of low cost come Texas, 
$1.05; Tennessee, $1.08; Pennsylvania, 
$1.10; Georgia and North Carolina, $1.14. 
In Colorado, for reasons before given, the 
cost of producing one long ton of ore, 
$3.49, is greater than in any other State. 


Total Cost of Producitig One Long Ton of 
Iron Ore in the Various States and Ter- 


ritories. 

The rates | aitee. wdknde dcnaceneseane $1.71 
Alabama.... .. aire ek artalare . 0.82 
EGE a ea ee 3.49 
Connecticut. Maine and senasachmsette. --. 2.78 
Delaware and Maryland. ; veoe SON 
Georgia and North Carolina. ...... .. .... 1.14 
Idaho and Montana...... 2.99 
ED Cs ccedévaves- nescé bass tananetieeena 1.30 
Css i as Sheucee .cadanscicens ee 
edie ancdwatcwataaaaccentnan, did <<. ae 
i ma pel Pot een Lekwaecsuanneuhawngs. 4x eeae 1.49 
New Jersey...... Penis, aa aaede Cana 

New Meaieo a Utah. Ph: wenden power eral 1.56 
New York i+ ae aaa . 1.64 
I sc ‘cuae ine 1.67 
Oregon and W ashington.. 1.40 
SN in dacedia: 12 ¢a0:.cbeegitudtaaddaund 1.10 
Tennessee ic a ana cel Da 1.08 
ans a eae Juddeainxcisia ee 
Virginia ‘and West Virginia enetusadeda . 1.64 
Wisconsin.... . bcountecete oe 
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The figures give the total value of the 
iron-ore product at the mines in the year 
1889 as $33,351,978, and the table of ex- 
penditures shows that the total cost of 
mining during the same year was $24,- 
781,658, indicating an apparent profit of 
$8,570,320, or 34.58 per cent. of the total 
expenditure during the year for labor, 
supplies and materials, superintendence, 
incidentals, taxes, &c., and also in some 
cases royalties; but in addition to these 
expenses there is interest on capital in- 
vested, cost of betterments, renewals, re- 
placements and additions to machinery, 
tixtures, live stock, general management 
and offices, sinking fund, &c., to be ac- 
counted for. 

The apparent profit of $8,570,320 repre- 
sents 7.81 per cent. of the total capital in- 
vested, viz., $109,766.199, but from the 
above allowances for depreciation, &c., 
must be made, and if, as before mentioned, 
the total capital reported is below that 
actually employed, the average invest- 
ment will appear less satisfactory than the 
figures above given suggest. 


EEE 


New Tin-Plate Works at Pitisburgh. 





All indications point to the fact that 
Pittsburgh is destined to take a leading 
position in the manufacture of tin and 


terne plates. In addition to the plant of 
the United States Iron and Tin-Plate Mfg. 


Company, Demmler, Pa., manufacturers of 
bright plates, and that of P. H. Lauf- 
man & Co., Limited. at Apollo, Pa., 
manufacturers of roofing plates, which 
have boch been in operation for some time 
and turning out a large product, we have 
information that another tin-plate plant 
will be in operation at Kensington, 18 
miles from Pittsburgh, on the line of the 
Allegheny Valley Railroad, at a very early 
date. The parties connected with the new 
enterprise are Strawbride and Beaver, who 
have formed a limited partnership under 
the firm name of Strawbridge & Beaver, 
Limited. They propose to locate a tin- 
plate plant at Kensington, and with this 
object in view have already awarded a 
contract for the erection of a cold rolling 
mill, 18 x 24 feet in size, to the Leechburg 
Foundry and Machine Company of Pitts- 
burg, whose plant is located at Leech- 
burg, Pa. In a few days they will also 
let a contract for the erection of two 20- 
inch hot mills, tinning pots, pickling ma- 
chines and all necessary machinery to oper- 
ate the plant. For the purpose of getting 
their product on the market as soon as 
possible they let the contract for the cold- 
rolling mil] at this time, and work on it 
has already been commenced by the Leech- 
burg Foundry and Machine Company. 
The same company are also getting up de- 
signs and estimates for the other machin- 
ery as rapidly as possible. For the pres- 
ent the new firm will make only bright 
lates, and will purchase the black sheets 
in the open market. It is their intention, 
however, further along to Ee in the ne- 
cessary machinery to roll down the tin- 
plate bar and bring it out a finished plate. 
The contract for the erection of the cold- 
rolling mill calls for its completion in 60 
days, and the new firm expect to be in 
operation and turning out tin plates not 
later than January 1 of next year. Their 
output at the start will be from 120 to 
150 boxes per day. They also propose as 
soon as convenient to apply for a charter 
of incorporation fora concern to be known 
as the Pittsburgh Tin Plate Company to 
succeed the present firm of Strawbridge & 
Beaver, Limited. In this connection we 
can state that the above concern is the first 
to locate in Pittsburgh for the manufact- 
ure of tin plates exclusively. The Apollo 
and Demmler concerns already had the 
necessary sheet mills, and it was only ne- 
cessery for them to put in some other ma- 


‘chinery and the tinning pots in order to 
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produce tin and terne plates. In this con- 
nection it is pertinent to say that we have 
reliable information that a company is in 
process of organization which proposes to 
enter very largely into the manufacture of 
tin and terne plates. The new concern 
will be located not many miles from Pitts- 
burgh and will erect a complete plant in 
every respect, including sheet rolls, cold 
rolls ard all necessary machinery to make 
tin and terne plates from Bessemer steel 
billets. 
TT 

Henry Sellers McKee, R. C. McLean, J. 
D. McCable, Jas. Ormsby and Wm. R. 
Hartupee, all of Pittsburgh, have made 
application to the Governor of Pennsy}- 
vania for charters for four corporations, 
the purposes of which are to supply heat 
and light to the boroughs of Homestead, 
McKees Rocks, Chartiers, Esplen and 
Mansfield. These corporations will be 
named after the borough to which they 
propose giving service. The incorporators 
of these new companies now comprise the 
Low Pressure Gas Company, which for five 
years have supplied the places named with 
natural gas fuel. When the new concerns 
are organized and commence business, the 
single corporation will retire. Natural 
gas is pow supplied by the Low Pressure 
Company for domestic purposes in the 
towns named. The new corporations pro- 
pose to supply a specially prepared artifi- 
cial gas for both light and fuel, which wiil 
take the place of the natural fuel. This 
matter was made necessary by the fact that 
the supply of natural gas in their lines is 
nearly exhausted. 

rr 


The Oliver & Roberts Wire Company. 





In Pittsburgh last week announcement 
was made that the Oliver & Roberts Wire 
Company, Limited, of that city have been 
compelled to suspend payment on account 
of a lack of ready capital to meet bills and 
notes which fall due during the present 
and succeeding month. The firm have a 
large amount of paper outstanding, most 
of which is indorsed by a gentleman who 
is at the head of one of the largest firms in 
Pittsburgh, and who was recently com- 
pelled to ask an extension from his cred- 
itors in which to meet his own obligations. 
The banks that hold this paper were there- 
fore unwilling to renew it without addi- 
tional security. For this and other reasons 
the firm decided to suspend payments, 
which was done on Friday, the 9th inst. 
Geo. T. Oliver, vice-president of the firm, 
has made the following statement in regard 
to their condition: 

‘It is true that the Oliver & Roberts 
Wire Company have been compelled to 
suspend payments. This suspension is 
caused primarily by the embarrassment of 
a certain firm in this city. The head of 
the firm is an indorser on our paper 
for a considerable amount. This paper is 
held by various Pittsburgh banks, and 
most of it matures during this and next 
month. Under the circumstances the 
holders do not feel justified in renewing it 
without additional security, which we are 
unable to give. The only course open for 
us is, therefore, to call our creditors to- 
gether, lay before themastatement of our 
affairs, and ask them fortime. Our assets 
largely exceed our liabilities, and we ex- 
pect toand will pay every dollar we owe, 
with 6 per cent. interest. 

‘*The Oliver Iron & Steel Company, of 
which Henry W. Oliver, Jr:, is president, 
is not involved in our embarrassment. I 
cannot tell what our obligations are, for I 
do not know Itisas yet impossible to 
make an estimate of our cciaaeiinen 
However, our assets will exceed our liabil- 
ities.” 

It is the impression that the firm will 
not be compelled to make an assignment, 
but will be granted the extension which 
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they have requested. The Oliver & Roberts 
Wire Company, Limited, are large manu- 
facturers of wire rods and wire nails, The 
officers of the firm are as follows: H. W. 
Oliver, president; Geo. T. Oliver, vice 
president; W. H. Cassidy, secretary and 
treasurer, and H. Roberts, general superin- 
tendent. As soon as the statement of the 
affairs of the firm can be prepared a meet- 
ing of the creditors will be called, at which 
the exact condition of the firm will be 
made known. The suspension of this firm 
did not create a great deal of surprise in 
business circles in Pittsburgh, as it has 
been known for some time that they were 
hard pressed for ready cash and had a 
great deal of paper outstanding in the 
different banks. It can be stated in this 
connection that their suspension was pre- 
cipitated by the financial difficultics of a 
large concern in Pittsburgh referred to 
above, which asked an extension from its 
credtiors some months since, mention of 
which was made in these columns at the 
time. 
Se 

The Old Dominion Steamship Company 
are making a record for carrying Southern 
pig iron, handling since Saturday morn- 
ing 1700 tons. 





An Increase in the Make of 
Pig Iron. 


Production of pig iron has increased 
along the whole line during the month of 
September, and has now reached the 
former maxima. That this enormous 
product is readily absorbed in spite of a 
disappointing demand from the railroads 
may well be accepted as marvelous. 

The weekly product of all the furnaces 
on October 1 compared as follows with 


that of preceding periods : 
Capacity 


Furnaces per week. 

in blast. Gross tons. 
ES ee 306 181,615 
| re 299 170,846 
SEE Bsc-co0vaven ° vi 296 169,576 
SUT 1.0... — S 293 171,115 
June 1..... ; ace 258 146,782 
SCE pk sea g BENDS can 227 115,590 
SEE Ria kawaii acataheg 228 118,483 
i ie od sins ad 257 184,526 
EE Beseesvx sem ds 294 146,050 
January 1, 1991....... .... 302 167,599 
December 1, 1890....... ... 840 183,846 
eae 342 177,958 
SEN Bs a5500 584 tach 336 179,263 
September 1..........0... 323 173,776 
SE Bonn 6.094: sia Sakon 324 164,798 
DEES! ov Schon wkedUer ohn ve 386 175,727 
SN 12 BEN5.6.8h aN Raee 345 180,791 
Mag 1...-... ae 344 180,009 
BEES as npey dbensass aves’ 344 178,474 
BNR isitasc Sox cass ‘ 343 180,991 
es et eee ‘ 334 173,651 
CEs shock cap acada mah 333 174,038 
December 1, 1889............ 328 169,151 
ES: > ievidecctves 323 165,225 
EE oc ioaee iaake ‘ 311 151,057 
TUE Bisscsceinsccce 204 134,068 
MEE Bbieed souk: iss atebare 286 145,899 
EE Bivwouns: Watn caked skthcs 285 141,419 


The status of the anthracite furnaces is 
exhibited in the following table: 


Anthracite Furnaces, October 1. 
S | — 
ele| gs ie | 8 
c~) wo he + | ae . - o| 
Location G4 2y| os | ~ | os 
of furnaces. =Sig—| 229 (95) Oo 
Se GS| ge £5) Se 
— = | -_ } = a 
gris Ele 
e | | Z 
i rg eed 
New York.......... |} 19 | 7} 2,814 | 12) 3,778 
New Jersey.... ... 12) 3 s1,128 9 | 2,913 
Spiegel... ..... ..| 3] 8 212 0 | 0 
Pennsylvania: 
Lehigh Valley... | 47 28 | 10,206 | 19 | 8,090 
Spiegel......... . aan 55 0 | 0 
Schuylkill Valley.| 30) 17) 7,543 | 18 3,782 
U. Susquehanna 
Valley ..........| 18 | 8 | 2,762 | 10; 1,970 
L. Susquehanna!) 
Valley..........., 17 | 11 | 4,490 | 6| 2,870 
Lebanon Valley..| 16 | 7 | 3,749 9 | 2,914 





Totes ..ss60 ss \163 | 8 | 32,459 | 38 | 26,317 
i ' ‘ 


Fora number of months past our records 
show the following: 


Furnaces Capacity 

in blast. per week. 
OD csc vax crnewsnse SD 32,459 
DOMCOMANOE Bi is ssc s cvicncne 82 31,214 
PE Et. ony citi trae coae 88 32,860 
Es gaddastweve bbboed! oe 92 37,892 
June 1..... guess eee 91 36,561 
ere reer 90 35,331 
ER exceed SGN we bana ; 91 36,598 
errr ae 93 38,543 
PINT De cvasksseenc! vee 95 40,212 
eee 101 43,166 
December 1, 1890.... a 105 43,474 
November 1. ..... kate 104 42,141 
October 1 peta wateaceas 100 38,627 
OED 5 iis 6: 4a 0d anders 194 39,115 
CS ore rer 106 41,013 
BS Sits a cbears Shales 112 42,543 
ER Ss iedsiie | isis. sae ara My 45.142 
BO Sonsaes rer ee Sere 123 46,912 
ED no 5. 5s cea ees eke 119 46,110 
PE RS sens aces 115 45,790 


Among the anthracite furnaces which 
have blown out during September we may 
note one of the Bethlehem Iron or: 
one of the Hokendauqua plant of the 
Thomas Iron Company, and the second 
Bird Coleman in the Lebanon valley. 
There were blown in during the same 
month Swede Furnace in the Schuylkill 
Valley, Marshall in the Upper Susque- 
hanna, to be followed at an early date by 
Duncannon in the same district, and a 
third furnace of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. 


The position of the coke furnaces was 
as follows: 


Coke Furnaces, October }. 























oe Pm i be 
Z.j2 | 8 ls g 
peleel 4 |e] px 
2) na | i a 
Location of 23/23 £2 jeg! £¢ 
furnaces. =2| Es| SB |35) Se 
' Sse | le | & 
2S 4 | @ s s 
= | © Zz Q 
—-|-—|-— — —_— — 
New York. 6 3] 3,578 3) 2,085 
Pennsylvania: | 
Pittsburgh dis-' | 
trict..............| 25) 21) 81,643 | 4) 4,552 
NS Pre ae | ee ee a 0 
Shenango Valley...) 18 18) 10.054 | 5 2,483 
Juniata and Cone- | { 
maugh Valley..| 919, 9 5.270) 10, 3,359 
Spiegel.. ...... 1) YW 0 1 400 
YoughioghenyVal) 5 1| 750 | 4) 1,880 
Miscellaneous,....| 4) 2) 1,630; 2) 1,140 
Maryland............ | 4 8) 38.300 Ll) 1,540 
West Virginia.......| 4) 3) 2,668 1 470 
Ohio: | 
Mahoning Valley..! 15) 11{ 9,946 4 1,850 
Central and 
Northern. 16) 12) 10,341 4| 3,070 
Hocking Valley.. 14) 4) 1,176 10' 2,527 
Hanging Rock.....| 15) 10) 2,080) 5 1,332 
OS 2} 2 381} 0} 0 
(ilinois... ...........| 18) 15) 19,84 | 3) 2,400 
OS Re ee ee 0 
Wisconsin..... .. ..| 41 38! 2,658 li 672 
Missouri....... ..... 6} 1) 638 | 5| 2,760 
UOIOFRGO... 020000 +0. |e | 470 1 450 
The South : | 1 
Virginia............. 14) 1) 6274) 3| 1,200 
Kentucky......... 4, 2 583 | 2| 700 
Alabama.. ........; 37) 22) 15,221) 15) 8,580 
Tennessee 12) 10) 5,268 2 850 
ee ee 2) 1) 741 I 303 
North Caro lina... 1 il 125 0 0 
Totals........... | 250! 163, 185,997| 87! 44,283 
As compared with previous months, the 


active coke furnaces make the following 
showing: 


Furnaces Capacity 

in blast. per week. 
ER ii neudn w-ee.aenenes 163 135,997 
September 1.......... s 161 127,664 
Miia: sais eeeskoaes ot i54 125,736 
UE gs: ods 0s Bhan Rca 150 122,422 
SEs de ue ceheesene ees 12 100,165 
Esch wae uirammceane cn 98 70,529 
PE. . sevvaetss os 1% 67,570 
SN Mints. scons ac ahaa teen 113 85,093 
er ere 125 94,473 
January 1, 1891........... 143 112,153 
See ea 168 127,634 
November l.... ... yee 168 122,555 
CR 170 127,247 
September t......6.0..5 156 119,757 
Cc uivdcacscch sbecane 150 113,040 
MMR Exs Siskccdvousseaciecs.0 > Ga 120,673 
I a latins arya i ala i 167 128, 
ee eee kaaber ct 169 122,489 
GR eae 173 121,560 
Fe eee 169 122,595 
aa 169 118,568 
samueny 1, 1600... 2... cece. 169 119,396 
cg sae cnices 162 116,319 
SPU E,. stone ksss. cans 160 112,269 
| eee 15 102,454 
September 1... oi... sccce 141 96.744 


banked on the 22d. No. 2 Isabella and 
are undergoing repaiis, and A 


Edith 
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Edgar Thomson, the ferromanganese fur- 
nace of that plant, will be remodeled. In 
the Shenango Valley Claire and one Stewart 
have blown out, and on the Youghio- 
gheny one only, Dunbar, is now blowing. 
In Ohio, Emma started in the 14th ult., 
while the Mahoning and Hocking valleys 
and the Hanging Rock region show no 
change. The greatest increase has taken 
piace in Illinois, where a second Joliet and 
the new Iroquois have been started. The 
product of the State in September was 
82,193 gross tons. Brazil, in Indiana, has 
blown out on the 5th inst., while Vigo 
went into blast in September. 

The South has materially increased its 
product, although Norton, in Kentucky, 
stopped on the ist inst. Princess, in 
Virginia, began work on the same date, 
while in Alabama the second Pioneer and 
Trussville blew in during September. The 
total product of the State in that month, 
every plant reporting, was 63,447 gross 
tons. 


The position of the charcoal furnaces 
was as follows: 


Charcoal Furnaces, October 1. 











he | 3 | 

- | i 
Fe ws} & |B | B. 
oe an 23) be (Se) ba 
Location of eS/as| 8 iss! $8 
furnaces. ie, 55| ge SS| 3B 

ESO\4") & 8 | & 

- * £ES 

et 
New England....... 4/| 4 340 |10)| 690 
New York ee Bt 8; 2 45 | 6! 525 
Pennsylvanfa........| 15 | 4 325 | 1))} 650 
Maryland............ 6] 2 28 | 4) 386 
Virginia........ ... 18; 1 | 17) 910 
ie laccons: devas 10; 8 60 | 2) 145 
Kentucky........... if 108 2 800 
Tennessee,.. .....- 8; 4] 1,149 | 4/| 410 
Tse. occce ove 4| 3 868 | 1) 75 
Be reer 113) 71 17387 6! 730 
Michigan.......... 27 | 12 | 4,012 | 15 | 4,090 
ESS 2; 1 828 1 205 
Wisconsin,...... .. 5) 4/ 1,908 | 1 300 
SE ok coh hkeeeeenn 4\4| 0 | O 0 
California... .... ... 1; 0} eo } 3 120 
Washington......... 1; 0 ae 170 
Oregon. - veoh oe | 0 0 
I: 2hce0 a5 140 58 | 3,1 | 3 





As compared with previous months the 
vecord stands as follows: 
Furnaces Capacity 





in blast. per week. 

I Ls doc weed Vides 58 13,159 
September 1 56 11,968 
MC RiGeddncdé odvawiias 54 10,980 
A Loies \ Kien pesendecne £0 10,801 
MED 3 os cecee 44 0,056 
CE SR eee 39 9,730 
April 1 41 9,295 
March 1....... 51 10,890 
February 1.. 56 11,366 
January 1,1891 _—s««........ .. 59 12,280 
PR ~ & 12,738 
eS Pe 70 13,262 
eee 66 13,389 
Ein din caren ene 63 12,904 
( 3 eee 59 10,745 
eee sachyegen 61 12,511 
MRS is cas dsc Koad eens wan'aa 61 12,312 
ERS ip sueeab eed cake 52 10,698 
ES i sis lac laawerooumcusi 52 10,804 
SS ears 59 12,606 
|  — * er 58 11,378 
January 1, 1890......, 59 1,485 
_ _ ) ere 66 L779 
November 1....... 67 2,893 
CURE Bivdsicdun sone. xv ees 63 12,047 
| 60 11,327 


The following changes may be noted: 
Richmond, in Heennselpinette, has blown 
out one furnace, and Kent, in Con- 
necticut, has temporarily stopped opera- 
tions. To offset this, Landon started on 
September 10. In the Northwestern pro- 
ducing district there have been no 
changes, and a similar report may be made 
for the South. 

The amount of stock carried by the 
cose furnaces on October 1 was practically 
the same as on September 1, 128 stacks, 
with a weekly capacity of 101,314 tons, 
reporting 198,587 tons on hand, as com- 
pared with 123 furnaces and 193,828 tons 
of stock on September 1. A slight de- 


crease is noticeable among the charcoal 
furnaces, where 145,179 tons is reported 
in the yards of 46 furnaces, capable of 
producing at the rate of 11,286 tons a 
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week, as against 152,774 tons and 48 fur- 
naces on September 1. A noticeable de- 
crease has also taken place among the an- 
thracite producers, where the stock has 
fallen from 149,227 tons reported by 52 
furnaces last month to 144,708 tons carried 
by 53 stacks on October 1. 

The charcoal furnaces in Michigan have 
only unloaded about 800 tons of the 75,970 
tons of iron reported in 12 yards on Sep- 
tember 1, while the four producers in 
Wisconsin have added 500 tons to the 25,- 
075 tons reported last month. In the 
South no perceptible change has taken 
place, about 38,000 tons being stacked in 
that section. In the anthracite region, 
New York and New Jersey continue to 
lead, with 41,790 and 40,000 tons, respect- 
ively, which indicates a decrease from last 
month of about 3500 tons each. Ten ac- 
tive and one idle coke furnaces in She- 
nango Valley, Pa., report 25,607 tons on 
hand October 1, as compared with 21,367 
tons last month reported by the same 
number of furnaces. In upper Susque- 
hanna Valley only about 2000 tons are 
available for market in the yards of the 
seven furnaces in blast. Virginia coke 
furnaces carry 32,842 tons, held by nine 
active and one idle stacks, while 39,301 
tons are stacked in the Lehigh Valley, Pa. 
Mahoning Valley, Ohio, contributes 26,565 
tons of stock to the available supply, 
which is an increase of about 10,000 tons 
over the figure for last month, the amount 
in both cases being held by nine producing 
furnaces. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel, 


The Enterprise Iron Works of Cartwright, 
McCurdy & Co., at Youngstown, Ohio, have 
recently been enlarged and improved in vari- 
ous ways until now they have one of the most 
complete rolling mill plants in the country. 
Their new puddle mill, containing all the latest 
improvements, is working in a manner highly 
satisfactory to the firm. 


Furnace A of Carnegie Bros. & Co., Lim- 
ited, at Bessemer, Pa., will probably be blown 
out a present month for the purpose 
of rebuilding. This furnace was run princi- 
pally on spiegel. lt is the oldest furnace in 
the blast furnace plant of this firm, having 
been built under the supervision of Capt. W. R. 
— in 1879, and was putin blast in January, 


The plant of the Hainsworth Steel Company, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., which has been idle on ac- 
count of the disagreement between the firm 
and employees regarding the scale of wages to 
be paid, has again been put in operation. The 
trouble was adjusted in a manner satisfactory 
to both sides. The scale of wages decided upon 
represents a reduction of about 15 per cent 
from the wages previously ruling. A sliding 
scale similar in character to the one in effect 
at Homestead Steel Works of Carnegie, 
Phipps & Co., Limited, at Homestead, Pa, 
was adopted, with the selling price of billets 
at $25 per ton as the base. 


The United States Iron and Tin Plate Mfg. 
Company of Demmler, Pa., are sending to the 
trade samples of their tin plate accompanied 
by the following report of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory: ‘‘The plate consists of 
soft steel coated with pure tin, free from lead 
or zinc. The analysis of a section of the plate 
gives results as follows: Tin, 5.21 per cent. ; 
manganese, 0.38 per cent. The manganese is 
a constituent part of the steel plate.” 

The Morgan Engineering Company of Al- 
liance, Ohio, have recently made a ~~ ship- 
ment of tin-plate machinery to the Britton 
Rolling Mill Company at Cleveland, Ohio, to 
be placed in the new tin-plate plant which 
that firm are erecting and which will soon be 
ready for operation. 


The Youngstown Iron and Steel Company 
of Youngstone, Ohio, operate three separate 
and distinct plants, as follows: The Trum- 
bull Iron Company, Girard, Obio; the 
Youngstown Rolling Mill Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and the Waren Iron and Steel 
Company, Warren. Ohio. These three plants 
are being operated to their full capacity, and 
producing « large output. 

The Lancaster (Obio) Iron Works have been 
sold by the receiver for $28,350 to parties su 
to be acting in the interest of the stock- 





During the month of September the first 
turn in the converting mills of the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works, Limited, Braddock 
Pa., made 18,520 tons of steel and the second 
turn 18,800. In the rail mill the first turn 
made 14,070 tons and the second turn 15,585 
tons of steel rails. 

The sale of the partnership interests of the 
late J. H. Shoenberger in the firms of Shoen- 
berger & Co., proprietors of the Juniata [ron 
and Steel Works, and Shoenberger, Speer & 
Co., blast furnace operators, both of Pitts- 
burgh, which was to have been held last week, 
was again adjourned owing to the fact that no 
bidders were present. This sale was originally 
dated to take place on September 3, but was 
postponed until October 6. These interests are 
valued at $208,079.82 and are to be sold as a 
whole. It is probable that the interests will 
again be offered for sale at an early date. 


The Ohio Car-Wheel Foundry Company 
have been incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$50,000, at Toledo, Ohio. 

In the eee and growing field of iron 
making Buffalo is forging ahead. Before the 
Niagara Furnace at lronton, near Tonawanda, 
owned by the Tonawanda Iron and Steel Com- 
pany (Rogers, Brown & Co.) was remodeled 
its maximum producing capacity was 90 tons 
= day. Last Saturday all *‘ previous records” 

or Buffalo were broken by the production at 
this furnace of 226 gross tons of foundry iron. 
The product on the day before and the day 
after was 209 and 219 tons respectively. The 
average production for the past half month 
was 2U5 gross tons perday. When rebuilding, 
the works were planned to be the most pex 
fectly equipped furnace in the country. 


The Pottsville Iron and Steel Company’s 
rolling mill, at Hamburg, in Berks County, 
Pa., which was idle for some time because of 
trouble with the Amalgamated Association, 
and then resumed operations with non-union 
hands, on Monday went on double turn. 


The Keystone Bridge Company of Pitts- 
a —_ been awarded a contract - 

ridge work, aggregating 19 spans, to 
erected on the line of the goledo, Walhordin 
and Ohio Railroad. One of the bridges wi 
contain 10 spans. The above firm are laying 
a number of tracks on a plot of ground near 
their works, on which a steam crane of the 
Yale & Towne design will be erected to travel 
from the works to the Allegheny Valley Rail- 
road tracks. The building of this. crane will 
greatly facilitate the loading of material. 


S. R. Smythe & Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, Lewis Block, Pitts urgh, Pa., have 
several large contracts on hand, among them 
being an order for a complete fuel gas plant for 
the Howard Plate Glass Company, Cochran 
Station, Pa., which consists of 20 gas pro- 
ducers, 500 feet of underground gas sewer and 
about 1200 feet of sheet-iron pipe, and all neces- 
sary gas connections for running this entire 
plant with artificial fuel gas, and it isexpected 
the whole plant will be in operation early in 
December. They have also closed their second 
contract with the Lukens Iron and Steel Com- 
pany of Coatesville, Pa., consisting of a com- 
plete open-hearth steel plant to contain six 
furnaces and all necessary gas producers, gas 
connections, &c. This firm consumes over 1000 
tons of steel per week, which is made into 
boiler plate, &c., all of which has heretofore 
been purchased in the open market. They have 
now decided to make their own steel, and it is 
expected that two of these furnaces will be in 
operation not later than January 1, 1892, and 
the others as soon as they can possibly be built. 
As before stated, this is the second order re- 
ceived from this firm by 8. R. Smythe & Co. 
They have already completed the furnaces and 
producer plant for their plate mill, which is one 
of the largest in the country, rolling plates up 
to 120 inches wide. 


At a meeting of the blast furnace operators 
of the Mahoning Valley, held in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, on Thursday, the 8th inst., it was 
decided to grant a general advance of 10 per 
cent. in wages to all blast furnace employees, 
to go into effect on Monday, the 12th inst. 


The Star Forge at the Albany Iron Works, 
Troy, N. Y., was started Friday. 


The Burden Mills and also those of the Troy 
Steel and Iron Company are now in full bast 
at Troy, N. Y. 

Improvements and alterations are being 
carried out on a large scale at the furnace of 
the Franklin [ron Mfg. een at Frank- 
lin Iron Works P. O., Oneida County, 
N.Y. The furnace was blown out on the 17th 
of last August, after being in continuous 
operation for three years and three months. 

@ most conspicuous improvement is the new 
stockhouse, which is 205 x 84 feet in size, and 
is covered by a hip roof of corrugated iron 56 
feet in hight. At the rear is storage room for 
60 cars, while the space for s oring cval, coke, 
ore and limestone will be ample. The struct- 
ure is of new and peculiar a being made 
with iron plates at the endsof the timbers, and 
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so constructed that almost any portion of it 
can be removed without disturbing any other 
portion. The stack and ovens are being re- 
ined throughout, the engine room enlarged, 
and alterations made in the boiler room. The 
company are also building a new dock for load- 
ing ore into cars, and the iron which has for- 
ey Leen drawn from the casthouse by mules 
will hereafter be drawn by locomotives. The 
foundry is also being enlarged, with a view to 
increasing the facilities for turning out sash 
weights, for which the company have an en- 
viable reputation. Surveys are being made 
between the works and the company’s mines 
with a views to adopting the Bleichert system 
of overhead rope tramway if considered 
feasible. If this system is not adopted, it is 
probable that a narrow-gauge road will be 
built. 

The Star and Crescent Furnace, at Rusk. 
Texas, has been completed and will be started 
up at an early day. 

The stockbolders of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, Steelton, Pa., recently held their 
annual meeting at the office of the company, 
in Philade'phia, when the following directors 
were elected : Luther S. Bent, Edmund Smith, 
H. H. Houston, William M. Spackman, Eben 
F. Barker, Charlemagne Tower, Jr., Wayne 
MacVeagh. The directors elected these officers : 
President, Luther 8S. Bent; vice-president, 
Eben T. Barker ; secretary and treasurer, Ed- 
mund N. Smitb. 


The Valley Iron Works of Williamsport, 
Pa , which bad made an arrangement with the 
West Lynchburg Land Company to remove 
its plant to Lynchburg, Va., will probably re- 
main in Williamsport if capital stock to the 
amount of $50,000 is taken by the latter place. 


The Washington, N. C., Iron Works have 
been burned, at a loss of $5000. 


The new furnace of the Raney & Berger 
Iron Company, at New Castle, Pa., is about 
complete 

At Seattle, Wash., the Pacific [ron and 
Steel Company have been organized, with a 
capital stock of $60,000. 

The Tinois Bolt and Nut Works of Peoria, 
Ill., have absorbed the Peoria Rolling Mill 
eee. and will use the plant hitherto 
occupied by the latter company. 


On Saturday last there were on the rolls 
of the Fijschback mill of the Pottsville iron 
and Steel Company 654 names, while the full 
complement is 1000. All the departments of 
the mill are running full, single turn, except 
the puddling mill, whose last two double 
furnaces were to receive their crews this week. 

The Lincoln-Bessemer Iron Company’s 
effects, in Warren County, N. J., have been 
sold by the sheriff for $2550. 


The Chicago Wire and Spring Company are 
building new mills at Wireton Park, IIl., 
a suburb of Chicago and a new manufacturing 
town. The new plant consists of five build- 
ings. The largest is the wire mill, which is 
70 feet long by 150 feet wide, and is claimed 
to be the largest wire mill building in the 
country. Tbe spring shop is 250 x 250 feet. 
The other buildings are the cooper shop, ma- 
chine shop and chemical house. Power will 
be furnished by a Reynolds-Corliss engine of 
1000 horse-power, supplied with steam by two 
500 horse-power Hazleton tripod boilers. The 
works will bave a daily capacity of 225 to 250 
tons of springs, wire link belting and all kinds 
of wire and wire nails. The Chicago office is 
at Lake and La Salle streets. 


We have already noted the fact that appli- 
cation for a charter has been made by the 
me Steel Company of Pittsburgh, 
which company propose to erect a steel plant 
at Allequippa, Pa., on the line of the Pitts- 
burgh and Lake Erie Railroad. 22 miles from 
Pittsburgh. We can now state that applica- 
tion has been made for a cbarter for the J. A. 
Russell Shovel Company, which company will 
be identified with the Allequippa Steel Com- 
pany, and their works will be located adjacent 
to the plant of the Allequippa Steel Company. 
The steel company pe to make steel b 
a secret process, and the product will be util- 
ized by the company in the manufacture of 
shovels by a patent methcd. Alexander M. 
Neeper of Pittsburgh is attorney for both these 
concerns. 


It is reported that the Cleveland Rolling 
Miil Company are about to erect two addi- 
tions, one a new Bessemer steel plant. At 
present they have but one Bessemer steel 
plant, which bas been in operation over 20 
years supplying ingots for the blooming mills 
and rolling mill. Some few years ago, when 
it became apparent there was no market for 
steel rails in Cleveland, the rail mill was 
changed in such a manner that it could turn 
out beams and other heavy material. The 
company’s business in this sort of manufact- 
ured steel soon extended beyond the lin its of 
their capacity. This year has witnessedevena 
greater increase than before, and the building 
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of a new Bessemer works has been decided 
upon. It will contain the very latest and most 
substantial machinery. The other extension 
will give the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company 
one of the largest wire plants in the United 
Srates. There are already four large rod mi'ls 
in operation, but they are separated from the 
wire department by the Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad, while with the new mill the 
wire as drawn out can be passed inio the 
cleaning house by one continuous motion, thus 
doing away with teaming. 


The new galvanizing plant of the Britton 
Iron and Steel Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is nearing completion, 


Machinery. 


The A. Garrison Foundry Company of Pitts- 
burgh recently shipped to Somers Bros., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y..a complete equipment for the new 
tin-plate plant which the latter firm are build- 
ing. Tha order includes an 18-inch null, con- 
sisting of a bot and cold train, the former hav- 
ing six pairs of rolls and the latter three pairs; 
the shipment weighed about 150 tons. A 700 
horse-power engine will run the mill. The A. 
Garrison Foundry Company bave also —— 
recently a 34-inch plate mill to the Wellman 
Iron and Steel Company, Thurlow, Pa., to roll 
sheets up to 126 inches wide. The pinion 
housings and caps weighed 31 tons each and 
the roll housings 36 tons each. 


The new foundry of the Noyes & Nutter 
Mfg. Company at Bangor, Maine, has been 
ut in operation. The plant consists of six 
juildings, thoroughly equipped with the most 
improved machinery. 

A new foundry building, 80 x 110 feet, bas 
just teen completed at the Carpenter Kteel 
Vorks, Reading, Pa. An addition to be used 
as a machine shop is about completed and 
other improvements are being carried out. 


The Morrison Foundry at Stellarton, N. 8., 
has been burned, at a loss of $30,000. 

The American Foundry Company at Edison, 
Wash.. will erect a plant for the manufacture 
of car wheels of ali kinds. 

The works of the Highland Foundry Com- 
yany at Roxbury. Mass., bave been destroyed 

y fire. The loss is estimated at $20,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

The Totten & Hogg Iron and Steel Foundry 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., have within the 
last few months booked orders for 51 rolls, 
neerly all of which are large chill rolls, many 
of them to be turned and finished complete. 
The firm also have a large number of orders on 
hand for a Blake ore crusker, of which they 
are the sole manufacturers in this country. 


Jobn C. Kelly will build a foundry 184 x 90 
feet in size at Nicetown, Philadelphia. 


The J. H. Kerrick Machinery Company 
have filed articles of incorporation at Minneap- 
olis, Minn. The capital 1s $50,000, and the 
business will be that of manufacturing iron 
and wood working machinery. 

The foundry of the H. B. Smith Company at 
Westfield, Mass., has been damaged by fire to 
the extent of $35,000 ; insured. 


The Wichita Iron Foundry and Machine 
Works have been chartered at Wichita, 
Texas, with a cash capital of $250,000, 

It is probable that Milwaukee, Wis., will be 
chosen as the location for the new works of the 
Bucyrus Steam Shovel Company of Bucyrus, 
Ohio. The company bave been contemplating 
removal for scme time, and their officers have 
visited several cities with a view to selectinga 
site. It is believed, however, that Milwaukee 
will be chosen on account of the admirable fa- 
cilities offered by that city. Should the works 
be built there the building of tugs will be 
added to the present business of building steam 
shovels and dredges. 


The Jobnson Ccmpany, Johnstown, Pa., 
have recently ordered from the Ball Engine 
Company, Erie, Pa., a 60 horse-power engine, 
being the twenty second engine built by them 
for the Johnson Company, aggregating over 
3000 horse-pow er. 


The Skinner Chuck Company of New Brit- 
ain, Conn., are occupying their new brick fac- 
tory, which bas been equipped with new ma- 
chinery and tools especially designed for the 
manutacture of chucks. 


The tna Foundry and Machine Company 
have been formed at Springfield, Ill., with a 
capital of $15,000, to operate a foundry and 
machine works at that place. 

Hardware, 

The Deposit (N. Y.) Mfg. Company are 
now Lusy shi, ping their sleds and snow shovels. 
The season’s output of sleds will ke, it is esti- 
mated, about 30,000. 

E. T. Barnum, the well known manufacturer 
of art wire and iron work, of Detroit, Mich., is 
completing an order for an iron fence 1000 feet 
long and 6 feet high for a schoolhouse in 
Mississippi. 
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Heidel Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., manu- 
facturers of Heidel’s Cold-Handle Sad Iron, 
report a steady increase in their trade. While 
this iron has only beev on the market a sbort 
time, it has already grown popular with the 
trade. The company advise us they are now 
in a position to fill all orders promptly and 
solicit inquiries from those interested. 

Parlin & Orendorff Company, Canton, I)., 
have just commenced the e:ection of a new 
three-story brick building, which tbey intend 
to make fire proof. ‘Lhis building will be 
72 x 182 feet, and is to be used as a warehouse. 
Their increasing business in manufacturing 
agricultural implements made this addition to 
their plant a necessity. 


The A. M. Dolph Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
have recently removed their offices and ware- 
rooms to their new factory, Nos. 166 to 180 
West Pearl street. They call attention to 
their enlarged facilities for the manufacture 
of laundry machinery, oe a plant equipped 
and used exclusively for building this line of 
machinery. They are also engaged in the 
manufacture of wagons, using the Cook short 
turn gear. 


Chadborn & Coldwell Mfg. Company, New- 
burg, N. Y., bave their new factory for the 
manufacture of lawn mowers nearly com- 
pleted and expect to occupy it early in No- 
vember. A circular which they have recently 
issued gives a view of the factory and indicates 
its extent and the completeness of its equip- 
ment. 


The organization of the Thomas Coldwell 
Lawn Mower Company, Newburg, N. Y., is 
announced. The following officers have been 
chosen: President, Thomas Coldwell ; treas- 
urer, A W. Mapes ; secretary, Wm. W. Cold- 
well; directors, Thomas Coldwell, William 
Wright, J. Howard Sweetzer, J. N. Jordan 
and A. W. Mapes. Active preparations are 
being made for the manufacture of lawn 
mowers on a large scale. 


The annual meeting of the Eureka Mower 
Company, Utica, N. Y., was held at the com- 
pany’s office October 6. The following trus- 
tees were elected: J. F. Lowery, Lewis B. 
Williams, William Blaikie, James H Wil- 
liams, Philo 8. Curtis, Alexander B. Roterts, 
A. L. Simmons, Harrison Gilmore, Jobn A. 
Roberts, Edward Norris, F. G. Weaver, O. J. 
Childs and H. J. Cookinham. 


Miscellaneous, 


The Florence Zinc Works, recently built by 
the Lehigh Zine and Iron Company of Beth- 
lebem, Pa., commenced operations last week. 
Mr. Reinhardt, the German expert, who came 
over to build these works, intends to remain 
here permanently to superintend them. 


A factory for the manufacture of street 
cars is talked of for Brockton, Mass. 


The Secretary of State of Illinois has issued 
licenses for the incorporation of the fullowing 
new companies: The Hirsh Aluminum Bicy- 
cle Company, at Chicago; to make bicycles ; 
capital stock. $250,000; incorporators, O. M. 
Wells, E. A. Holmes and G. Wisskack. Acme 
Light, Heat and Power Company of Illinois, 
Chicago; capital stock, $2,000,000; incor 
rators, aan 8 aren, James A. Turner 
and Simeon J. B. Bear. ‘lhe Suburban Light, 
Heat and Power Company, Chicago; capital 
stock, #50,000; incorporators, Louis Ww. obn- 
son, Ernest C. Barrows and Henry C. Joslin. 
Watkins Wire Company, Lockport; capital 
stock, $150,000; incorporators, Milton W. Wat- 
kins, Henry G. Watkins and William C. Good- 
hue. Quincy Varnish Company, Quincy; ca 
ital stock, $10,000; meorporators, Myron E. 
Lusk, William W. Castle and Leonard M. 
Schmidt. 

F. W. Wheeler & Co, of Bay City, Mich., 
have closed a contract for the construction of 
a large steel propeller for Callenbeck et al. of 
Saginaw, Mich. The new boat will be 345 feet 
over all, 42 feet beam, and 25 feet 6 inches 
molded depth. The boat will be after the same 
pattern as the steel steamshi er P. Weed, 
aud will be the largest steel freighter on the 
Jakes, being 14 feet longer than the E. C. Pope. 
The two steamsbips that the Minnesota Iron 
Company are likely to build at South Chicago 
this winter will be 350 feet long and 45 feet 
wide, with over 4000 tons of capacity. With 
20 feet of water all of these boats are good for 
5v00 tons. 

The American Spelter Company, at Chicago, 
have been licensed under the Jaws of Illinois to 
manufacture zine and lead preducts, &c. Ca 
ital stock $200,000. Incorperators, H. Burk- 
bolder, Leon Goldman and 8, E. Magill. The 
company will erect a plant at Galena, Kan., 
for which they are now purcbasing equipment. 
The company's office is in-the Gaff Building, 
Chicago. 


The American Heat Insulating Company, a 
concern organized about four years ago, and 
lant on the South Side, Pitts- 
ecided to wind up their affairs, 


who have a 
burgh, bave 
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sell their property and retire from business. 
Dull trade in their special line of manufacture 
is given as the reason for their dissolution. 


It is announced that the Laclede Car Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., will build 375 street 
cars for the Third Avenue Street Railway of 
New York, on which the cable system is now 
being introduced Two hundred of these will 
be closed and the remainder open, the former 
to be delivered in November, 1892, and the 
latter in May of the same year. 


The Buffalo Spring and Gear Company will 
build a new six-story building at Buffalo, 
N. Y. The dimensions of the new factory 
will be §&5 x 50 feet, and the structure will be 
as near fire proof as it is possible to make it. 
The company have outgrown their old quar- 
tere, and a larger plant was necessary in order 
to meet the demands of trade. 


Since the incorporation of the Bostwick Steel 
Lath Company at Niles, Ohio, in July last, 
sales bave been made in many of the princi- 
pal cities of the United States, and since com- 
mencing operations that concern have used 
over 287,000 pounds of steel. The firm are now 
lacing thelr lath on the large eight-story 
building owned by J. F. Downing, at Erie. 
Pa.; the Telephone Exchange Building at 
Pittsburgh, which is about cumpleted ; also 
in the Government Building, at Nashville, 
Tenn., and a large Government Building at 
Salina, Wis. The works of the firm are operat- 
ing on full time and they report plenty of 
orders on hand. 

The Florence Zinc Company of Freemans- 
burg, Pa., have been chartered at Harrisburg, 
with a capital of $250,000. 

The Campbell Frog Works, at Bucyrus, 
Ohio, have been sold by the assignee to Judge 
F. Hipp. It is stated that a stock company 
will be formed to operate the works. 


Licenses to incorporate under the laws of 
Illinois have recently been issued to the follow- 
ing: The Martin Car Coupler Company, at 
Chicago, to manufacture car couplers ; capital 
stock, $1,000,000 ; incorporators, Alex. C, Mar- 
vin, Fiavius J. Barber and J. M. Corrigan. C 
H. B. Sheet Milling Company, at Chicago, to 
manufacturé galvanized sheet iron ; capital 
stock, $100, ; incorporators, W. E. Stock- 
ton, James Buckley and W. R. Wagner. Au- 
rora Ornamental Quartz Building Block Com- 

ny, at Aurora, to manufacture building 

locks ; capital stock, $100,000; incorporat- 
ors, H. H. Evans, Frank Wall and others. 
Waukegan and North Shore Rapid Transit 
Company, at Waukegan, to operate a street 
railway ; capital stock, $100,000; incorporators, 
George P. Washburn, A. E. Holt, W. O. 
Jones and F, B. Benton. Acme Railway Sig- 
nal and Mfg. Company, at Galesburg, to man- 
ufacture railway torches, torpedoes, &c.; ca 
ital stock, $50,000; incorporators, W. i 
Miller, J. G. Bohl and Emil Lange. The 
Greiner Economical Cupola Company, at Chi- 
cago, to make cupolas ; capital stock, $50,000 ; 
incorporators, T. A. Wigham, H.C. Sparr and 
C. F. Dickey. The Danville Weigher Com- 
pany, at Danville, to manufacture grain 
weighers ; incorporators, R. D. McDonald, J. 
H. Poulter and C, T. Yeomans. The Cyclone 
Bicycle Mfg. Company, at Chicago, to manu- 
facture bicycles ; capital stock, $1,000,000 ; in- 
corporators, F, C. Foster, E. Erskine Mc Millan 
and J. H. Breese. The Coleman & Ames White 
Lead Company, at Chicago, to manufacture lead 
products ; capital stock, $150,000 ; incorporat- 
ors, G. D. Coleman, K. L. Ames and G. A 
Mariner. Lindsley Terminal Equipment Com- 
pany, at Chicago, to manufacture railway and 
other equipments ; capital stock, $100,000 ; in- 
corporators, Peter 8S. Grosscup, F. L. Wean 
and H. R. Pebbles. The Van Auken Engi- 
neering Company, at;Chicago, to manufacture 
water and steam appliances ; capital stock, 
$500,000 ; incorporators. Bynn E. Van Auken, 
Joseph A. Long and D. W. Parker. A cer- 
tificate was filed increasing the oapital stock 
of the Illinois Malleable Iron Company, at 
Chicago, to $200,000. 


The citizens of Marion, Ind., have subscribed 
for $400,000 of stock of the gun factory which 
Dr. Richard Gatling pro to erect at that 
place. The total capital will be $1,000,000, of 
which $400,000 will be retained by the origin- 
ator of the scheme. , 
— 





Frank C. Roberts, civil engineer, of 
Philadelphia, is preparing plans and speci- 
fications for a new blast furnace, to be 
built by the Pottsville Steel and Iron 
Company, at Pottsville, Pa. 





J. Fred. Kilburn, for some time past the 
representative in New England of Hugh 
W. Adams & Co., pigiron merchants, of 
New York, has recently opened an office 
in the interest of the same firm at 55 
Westminster street, Providence, R. I. 
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Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, 5% Dearborn street, 
CaIcaGo, October 14, 189]. 


Pig Iron.—The volume of business in 
Coke Iron is satisfactory. Every house 
here reports a steady run of orders ranging 
from carload lots up to 1000 tons, with 
plenty of business still in sight. Southern 
Coke holds its own better than had been 
anticipated with the enlarged supply of 
local Coke, which seems to indicate an 
increased consumption of Pig Iron in this 
section. Competition for trade is lively 
with so many sellers in the field, but there 
is no fight for supremacy. An occasional 
concession is made in the price of local 
Iron to win a new customer, and No. 3 
Southern has suffered a little in price, but 
on the whole values are well maintained. 
The position of Southern furnace com 
panies represented here has been greatly 
improved by very heavy sales made in 
Detroit a fortnight since, and agents are 
being held strictly to prices named by the 
makers, with no discretionary powers. 
Quite a number of the Southern companies 
are asking higher prices for next year’s 
delivery, believing that the good condi- 
tion of general business must result before 
long in an upward movement in Pig Iron. 
Lake Superior Charcoal is uo better than 
it was last week; small sales have been 
made at $17, which now seems to be the 
general price, with sellers quite discour- 
aged as to the outlook for the future. 
Bessemer Pig Lronis quiet and nominally 
quoted at $17. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............ $17.00 @ $17.50 
Loca! Coke Foundry, No.1......... 15.50@ 16.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 2......... 15.00@ 15.25 
Loca] Coke Foundry, No.3......... 14.50@ 15.00 
Das. cn dnidedadcckdeekes 16.00 @ 16.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners............ 17.75 18.25 
Southern Coke, No. 1..........+. - 15.75 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2...... Senekwuina 15.00 15.25 
jouthbern Coke, No. 3.... ..... .... 14.25@ 14.50 
Southern, No. 1, Soft.............. - 15.00@ 15.75 
southern, No. 2, Soft... ...... .... 14.50@ 14.75 
southern Gray Forge....... ...... 14.0@ .... 
Southern Mottled ................ 13.50@ 14.00 
Tennessee Charcoal, No |......... 18.00@ ... 

Alabama Car Wheel.... . --.. 20.50@ 21.50 
ee I icinccaWe casue accave waces @ ..-. 

Hocking Valley. No. 1............. 17.00@ 18.50 
Jackson County Silveryv............ 17.50 @ 18.00 


Spiegeleisen.—In fair demand for small 
lots at unchanged prices—viz.: $28 for 
20 4 and $38 for 30 4. 

Bar lIron.—Manufacturers report a 
more active market. Several car orders 
calling for 300 to 600 tons each have been 
placed. More car orders are in sight, but 
still this class of trade falls far short of 
what it should be. Inquiries have been 
received from implement makers for quan- 
tities ranging from 300 to 1000 tons. All 
of these placed season contracts some time 
since, but now find that they need still 
more material. They are not inclined to 
pay the price now ruling, but if they 
really need the Iron they will probably be 
compelled to do so, as the market is very 
firm. This is shown by the closing of a 
number of small contracts the past week 
by parties who have been shopping for 
some time without avail. Valley mills 
have secured orders at last—1.60¢ at mill, 
or 1.75¢ here. Quotation are 1.75¢ @ 
1.80¢, Chicago, according to the character 
of the order 

Plates,— Mill business has fallen off de- 
cidedly. A few large lots are being talked 
about, but are slow to come in the market. 
Tank Steel is selling at the old low prices, 
and Flange Steel is now suffering from ex- 
cessive competition. Large lots can be 
shaded 23¢, Chicago. Store trade is 
lighter, but prices are unchanged, except 
Sheet Iron, which we quote 2.50¢ @ 
2.60¢. 
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Sheets.—Inquiries for Black Sheet are 
again being received by mill agents, but 
not many cf them are in position to quote, 
as their works are well employed. The 
price asked is about 2.95¢, Chicago, for 
No. 27. Jobbers quote 3.20¢ from stock. 
Galvanized Iron is in more demand than 
at any time tbis fall, and manufacturers 
are obliged to let orders pass because 
they cannot fill them. Prices are on the 
upper grade. Jobbers ask 60 and 10 ¢ for 
Juniata. 


Merchant Steel.—Tool Steel is mov- 
ing quite actively, with a steady increase 
in the railroad trade, at 6}¢ upward, ac- 
cording to quality. Cheap Steels are in 
fair demand, but not so active as a short 
time since. Prices are unchanged. 


Track Supplies.—The Steel Rail trade 
has not improved, small lots only now 
eing called for, on which quotations 
range $30.50 @ $323, according to terms, 
delivery, &c. The report from English 
sources that 5000 tons have been sold on 
American account for delivery in New 
Orleans is not credited here, although it 
is conceded that domestic and foreign 
prices would be very close for that de- 
livery. Small saies of Splice Bars have 
been made on private terms. The open 
price is 1.85¢. Track Bolts are quiet, with 
2.75¢ named for Hexagon Nut. Spikes 
are nominally worth 2.20¢ @ 2.25¢. 

Old Rails and Wheels.—A small lot of 
light Iron Rails brought $22.50, Milwau- 
kee, but no sales are reported of heavy 
sections. Eastern consumers offer $22, 
Chicago, but this is below sellers’ views. 
Old Steel Rails are neglected, but nomi- 
nally quoted $14 @ $16, according to 
length. Old Car Wheels are quiet, with 
prices running about $16 @ $16.25. 

Serap.—Trade continues very light and 
prices have receded slightly. Dealers 
quote selling prices #@ net ton: No. 1 
Railroad Forge, $19 ; No. 1 Forge, $18 ; 
No. 1 Mill, $13.50; Fish Plates, $21.50 ; 
Car Axles, $23.50; Horse Shoes, $17.50 ; 
Light Iron, $8.50; Machinery Cast, $12 @ 
$12.25; Stove Plate, $8.50; Cast Borings, 
$7 @ $7.25; Wrought Turnings, $9.50 @ 
$10; Axle Turnings, $12.50; Mixed Steel, 
$10.50 ; Coil Steel, $14; Leaf Steel, $15; 
Tires, $15.50. 

Metals.—Copper is slightly lower, Lake 
being quoted 123¢ and casting brands 12¢ 
@ 124¢ in carload lots. A brisk trade is 
reported in casting brands, with rumors 
current of large producers to shut down 
soon On account of the scarcity of matte. 
Littie is doing in Spelter, which is station- 
ary at 4.85¢ @ 4.90¢ for prime Western. 
Pig Lead is comparatively quiet, with sales 
of some 500 tons at 4.35¢ @ 4.40¢. 




























































Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, October 12, 1891. 


Iron Ore.—The Ore men have finally 
succeeded in forcing down the Ore rate 
from Escanaba from $1.15 to 75¢, while 
the charges from Marquette, Ashland and 
Two Harbors are correspondingly low. 
These reductions have put considerable 
new life into the market. Some dealers 
report sales of both Bessemer and Non- 
Bessemer Ores, and others say they have 
had a very good demand. It is now esti- 
mated that not over 250,000 or 300,000 
tons of Ore are yet to be sold this season, 
the aggregate sales to date being estimated 
at considerably over 6,000,000 tons. 
About 80,000 tons of new Ore have been 
unloaded at Cleveland during the past 
week, and over 200,000 tons at all Lake 
Erie ports. In fact, the efforts of the Ore 
men to get down their output for 1891 
before the close of navigation is some- 
thing unprecedented. Unless cold weather 
cuts off lake shipments unusually early 
about all the Ore purchased this year will 
have been unloaded on the docks when the 
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season ends. For the past seven days the | 
shipments to the furnaces are 10.000 tons 

in excess of the shipments for the corres- 

ponding week in 1890. Talk regarding 

prices for 1892 is now heard. Every pos- 

sible effort will be made to keep down 

vessel rates and to make the prices to 

buyers correspond with the early season 

rates this year. 


Pig Iron.—The market is steadily 
gainingstrength. There have been sales 
of Bessemer Iron during the week just 
closed at prices very close to $16, and 
Mill Irons have been let go at about $14. 
Dealers believe that they have every rea- 
son for anticipating a substantial improve- 
ment in the market in every way within a 
very few weeks. There is not very much 
new to report beyond the fact that prices 
are firmer than for many weeks past and 
that all the talk is in favor of better prices. 
Consumption seem to be steadily gaining 
on production. Local quotations: 


Nos.1 to6 Lake Superior Charcoal $18.50 @ $19.00 
Nos. 1, Zand 3 Bessemer, perton. 16.00 @ 16.25 


No. 18trong Foundry, perton.. 16.20@ 167 
No. 28trong Foundry, per ton.. 15.20@ 15 7 
No.1 American Scotch, per ton. 16.20 @ 16 70 
No. 2 American Scotcn, perton. 1520 @ 15 70 
No. 1 Soft Silvery, per ton..... 16.50 @ 17.50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Neutral Mill Irons, perton.... 14.00 @ 14.50 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley 
Kked Short Mills, per ton..... . 14.00@ 14.50 
Old Rails.—There have been a few 


sales, but the market is not very firm; the 
demand is not equal to the supply. About 
$23 is the average price paid. 


Nails.—The market is not very firm; 
indeed, no very large amount of business is 
looked for just at present. Steel Wire 
Nails are still selling at $2 from stock, with 
a fair demand. Steel Cut Nails are quoted 
at $1.70. 


Scrap.—The market is strong on the 
basis of $19.50 for No. 1 Railroad Wrought. 
Other prices are correspondingly firm. 





Cincinnati. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Office of The Iron Age, Fourth and Main Sts., | 
CINCINNATI, October 14, 1891. | 

The general tone ofthe market is more 
confident, with a largely increased volume 
of business and at better prices. There 
have been several sales of considerable 
magnitude, mainly of Gray Forge and 
No. 3 Foundry Iron, which reach 28,000 
tons, and smaller lots which in the aggre- 
gate reach 30,000 tons. These sales were 
for delivery running from November until | 
next June at $10 at the furnace for Gray 
Forge and $1050 for No. 3 Foundry. 
There were also about 8000 tons of South- 
ern Charcoal Car-Wheel Iron sold at $16 
@ $16.50 at the furnace. The market 1s 
now pretty well cleaved up of low priced 
Iron, and a decidedly better feeling pre- 
vails, with higher prices asked all along 
the line. While it is possible that $10 
could be shaded for Gray Forge at the 
furnace for delivery this year, it is pretty 
certain that it could not be for delivery | 
during the early months of next year, and | 
for the last half of next year there is a} 
large inquiry, but sellers refuse to name 
prices. On the consumption side of the 
market there is a further increase in the | 
melting of Iron by the pipe works, and | 
the railroads have placed orders for new 
cars and for the repair of old rolling s ock. 
Stove foundrics and the jobbing foundries 
are working more actively, and in the ag- 





gregate their consumption of Iron is 
largely increased. We quote as follows: 
‘foundry. 

Southern Coke, No.1.... .......... $15.25 @ $15.75 
Southern Coke, No.2, ........... .. 14.00@ 14 £0 
Southern Coke, No.3... ..... -»- 14.2502 18 6 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal, No. 1...... - 6A 17.0 
Ohio Soft Stone Coal,No.2  ..... 16.50@ 16.4 
Mahoning and Shenango Valley... 17.00@ _ 17.50 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1.... 20.00@ 21.00 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 2.... 19.00@ 2.00 
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Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
No. 1 


Dhikck 50S ua ‘Sven seekeee . 16.00@ 17.00 
Tennessee and Alabama Charcoal, 
Di Mivtstavensean Sitiahdavshieees 15.00@ 16.00 
Forge 
NN as. ine re chu aes bRRIAS 12.75@ 13.00 
Mottled Neutral Coke.............. 12.5@ 12.0 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel 
Hanging Rock, Cold Blast. ....... 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Mal- 

leable.... ; l 


19.75 
26.00 


18.50 


Philadelphia. 
Office of The Iron Age, 220 South Fourth St., t 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 13, 1891. 

The week has not developed anything 
very encouraging in the Iron trade, and on 
the whole the market has probably lost 
something of the buoyancy noted two or 
three weeks ago. No one supposes that 
the reaction is likely to be of long dura- 
tion, but in the meantime there is no use 
denying the fact that there isa reaction. 
Business is not specially dull, but the 
eagerness to secure what there is tends to 
weaken prices, and weak prices usually 
lead to weak buying. For the present, 
therefore, there is more hesitancy among 
buyers and greater urgency among sellers, 
the net result being concessions of some 
importance whenever desirable orders are 
in sight. This is supposed to be largely 
due to the weakness in Steel of various 
kinds, and until there is an improvement 
in this direction there is very little use 
looking for it elsewhere. Nearly every- 
thing is being worked to full capacity, 
except the Steel mills and furnaces sup- 
plying material for that class of trade, and 
the disproportion is beginning to make it- 
self felt. The trade appears to be 
strongly imbued with this idea, that no 
attempt will be made to push things until 
the large Steel works get busier. Produc- 
tion may have been increased somewhat 
prematurely, but if the Rail trade picks 
up as it ought to do there will not be 
much danger of overproduction. At the 
moment lower prices than have been seen 
for a long time past would be accepted for 
this year’s deliveries, but large buyers are 
more inclined to bid for 1892, as require- 
ments for the current year have been 
pretty well covered. 


Pig [ron.— Whatever of strength there 
is in the Iron market appears to be con- 
fined to Pig Iron. Not that prices are 
higher, but they are steady, and with no 
indications of an undue pressure to realize. 
At quoted rates there is plenty of Iron of 
all kinds, but bids at 25¢ less are not re- 
ceived with much favor, and it is only 
once in a while that concessions of that 
kind can be had. Holders appear to be 
very confident of their position, and as 
the output for the balance of the year is 
pretty well engaged, there is no immediate 
reason why sellers should accept addi- 
tional business unless at full quoted rates. 
New furnaces are preparing to ‘* blow in,” 
however, and from present appearances 
the output by December 1 will be close 
on to that of 1890, which was the largest 
on record. Of course some furnaces will 
be ‘‘ blown out,” but the probabilities 
are in favor of a decided increase, making 
full allowances for those going out. It 
will be seen, therefore, that the trade are 
shaping for a greater demand than ever, 
and although this seems to be pretty well 
assured, consumers do not feel sufficiently 
confident to warrant them in paying higher 
prices, or even in extending very far at to 
day’s prices, Consequently there is more 
| hesitancy than we have seen for some time 
past, although, as we said before, holders 
seem willing to take their chances of the 
future, rather than discount it even to the 
jextent of 25¢ # ton. Sales have been 
chiefly at prices as follows, varying ac- 
cording to brand, point of delivery, &c. : 


Ohio Sotteners, No. Lx $19.00 
Ohio Softeners, No. 2x 18.00 casih 
17.75 @ $18.00 


Standard Penna, No. lx 
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Standard Penna, No. 2x .... 16.2 @ 16.75 
Medium Penna, No. Ix.......... 17.25 @ 17 50 
Medium Penna, No. 2x.......... 16.00 @ 16.25 
RD, i UE a eecntuaness: cas 17. @ 17.25 
PI, BROS ccc s- 5 senncesce. Be a eee 
Standard Neutra! All-Ore Forge 14 25 @ 14.75 
Ordinary Forge Cinder mixed .. 1375 @ 14.00 
Hot-Blast Charcoal. ...... .... 20.00 @ 22.00 
Cold-Blast Charcoal ......... 24.00 @ 27.00 


Muck Bars.—The market is dull and 
prices a shade easier. Only small sales 
have been reported at $25.75 @ $26 at 
mill, and $26.50 @ $26.75, delivered 
Some holders ask more money, but at 
prices named the demand is not large. 


Steel Slabs and Billets.—The un- 
settled feeling reported in our last has not 
been allayed, so that it is difficult to say 
what the exact position is, except that 
makers are anxious for orders. Nominal 
prices are about $27.50 at the seaboard, 
but bids of $27 have been asked for, and 
in some instances Billets have been offered 
at less than $27.25, seaboard, and not 
taken, and there is little doubt that $27 
would be accepted if bid for early specifi- 
cations. At Harrisburg, or for equivalent 
deliveries, $26.50 would secure ample 
supplies. 


Steel Rails.—There is no very decided 
improvement as yet, although manufact- 
urers report a better inquiry and pros- 
pects of larger sales in the near future. 
Meanwhile mills are fairly employed, and 
have orders in hand to run them pretty 
full for the balance of the year. Prices 
steady and unchanged at $30 at mills. 
The Baltimore City Passenger Railway 
Company have just placed an order for 
the material for 16 miles of cable road 
with Messrs. J. W. Hoffman of this city. 
This is said to be the largest order of the 
kind ever given out, and includes upward 
of 3000 tons of Girder and Slot Rails. 


Bar Iron.—Demand fair, but not near 
what was looked for at this season of the 
year. Mills manage to run moderately 
full, however, but the orders are small, 
and there is very little work ahead in case 
of a falling off in the current demand, so 
that prices are weak and irregular. Or- 
dinary mill prices are 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢ in 
the city, and 1.60¢ @ 1.65¢ at interior 
points, but even these low figures would 
probably be shaded for the right kind of 
an order as regards quantity, specification 
and delivery. 


Skelp LIron.—Some inquiry and sales 
of several hundred tons at 1.724¢, de- 
livered, and in some instances a still 
lower figure is mentioned. 


Plates.—An extremely weak market is 
reported in Plates, with some sales for 
boiler work at the lowest figures ever 
known. Mills are competing sharply for 
everything that comes on the market, so 
that quotations as usually given mean 
very little when it comes to actual busi- 
ness. Of course there is always a question 
as to what the actual quali'y may be, but 
‘*it goes,” and to that extent it unsettles 
the market. The amount of new business 
offering is not nearly equal to current de- 
liveries, so that manufacturers are anxious 
to secure something to fill in vacant places. 
Nominal quotations, delivered, are sup- 
posed to be as follows, but on some of the 
higher priced material cuts of two-tenths 
and upward have been made, and about 
half that on the cheaper class of goods: _~ 


iron, Steel. 
Tank Plates.... ..1.90@2.00¢ 2.00 @ 2.10¢ 
Refined........... 2.20 @ 2.30@ 2.10 @ 2.20¢ 
Reo thecceimhin’ 2,30 @ 2.40¢ 2.40 @ 2.50¢ 
IANGe...... esses 3.20 @3.30€ =. 2.50 @ 2.75¢ 
Fire-Box ......... 4.00 @ 4.25¢ 3.00 @ 3.50¢ 


Structural Material.—There is a little 
more inquiry tor both Bridge and Struct- 
ural work, but there are so many bidding 
for it that prices are lower than ever. In 
some cases 2¢, delivered, has been quoted 
on Steel Angles, for bridge specifications, 
and prices in proportion for other articles, 
so that the condition of the market is far 
from satisfactory, and at the moment 
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without much prospect of improvement. 
Nominal quotations, delivered, are about 
as follows: Angles, 2¢ @2.10¢; Sheared 
Plates, 1.90¢ @ 2¢, and 10¢ @ 15¢ 
more for Steel, according to requirements. 
Tees, 2.5¢ @ 2.6¢; Beams and Channels, 
3.1¢ for either Iron or Steel. 

Sheet Iron.—There is a fair demand 
and mills are not accumulating much 
stock. With cold weather manufacturers 
are looking for greater activity and in the 
meantime are holding for the best makes 
as follows: 


Best Hefined. Nos. 14 to 20....... 3.00¢ @ 3.10¢ 
Best Refined, Nos, 21 to 24....... 3.10¢ @ 3.15¢ 
Best Refined, Nos. 25 to 26....... 3.20¢ @ 3.30¢ 
Best Refined. No. 27......... ...d40¢ @..... 
Best Refined, No. 28.............3.00¢ @..... 
Common, 1¢¢ less than the above. 

Best Soft Steel, Nos. 14 to 20 .......3¢ @3\¢ 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 21 to 24...... 314¢ @ .... 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 25 to 26......334¢ @ .... 
Best Soft Steel, Nos. 27 to 28........ 44@@.. 


Best Bloom Sheets, 4%¢ extra over the above 


ces. 

Best! Dhoom, Galvanized, discount.... @ 6734 ¢ 
Common, discount @77 ¢@ 

Old Material.—The demand does not 
show much improvement, but sales are 
made at about the figure quoted below, 
although the market will not stand much 
pressure. Iron Rails, $21.50 @ $23; 
Steel Rails, $17 @ $18, delivered; No. 1 
Railroad Scrap, $20.50 @ $21, Phila- 
delphia, or for deliveries at mills in 
the interior $21 @ $21.50, according to 
distance and quality; $15 @ $16 for No. 2 
Light; $14 @ $15 for best Machinery 
Scrap; $13.50 @ $14 for ordinary; $14.50 
@ $15.50 for Wrought Turnings; $9.50 @ 
$10.50 for Cast Borings, and nominally 
$23 @ $25 for Old Fish Plates, and $16 
@ $17, delivered, for Old Car Wheels. 

Wrought-Iron Pipe.—There is a fair 
demand, but prices are low and unsatis- 
factory. There are no official quotations 
at present, the rule being ‘‘ quotations on 
application and specification,” but the fol- 
lowing discounts are usually named 4s 
about the rates at which business can be 
done: 


Butt-Welded Black... ........cccessecect Tg 
Butt-Welded Galvanized ..... ......... 474 & 
RP is o.0c's cv cones eectcens 6716 ¢ 
Lap-Welded Galvanized................55 ¢ 
Boiler Tubes, 244 inch and under........5214 ¢ 
Boiler Tubes, 3 to 6 inch................ % 


Boiler Tubes, 7 inch and larger.........55 4 





Pittsburgh. 


. Office of The Iron Age, Hamilton Building, | 
PITTSBURGH, October 13, 1891. { 
Pig Iron.—There is no improvement 
to note in demand. The present peculiar 
position of the local market is unaccount- 
able. There appears to be no falling off 
in the consumption ; the mills are all busy, 
vet there is not much inquiry for Pig Iron. 
It was generally expected that there would 
be an improved demand this month, which 
was to be followed by an advance in prices ; 
but, as already stated, the improvement 
has not yet been realized. There is not 
much Iron offering; city furnaces are 
pretty well sold up, and there is not much 
offering from other points, aa furnacemen 
at a distance nearly all report that they 
can do better at home or elsewhere than 
in this market. There is a fair volume of 
business here, but it is claimed that prices 
are not remunerative. We quote prices as 


follows: 
Neutral Gray Forge........ $13.75 @ $13.85, cash. 
White and Mottled.... .... 18.002 i8n, “™ 
SS 14.25 @ 14.75, 
No.1 Foundry ............ 16.%@ 1650, “ 
No.2 Foundry... .... ..... 15.00@ 1550, ‘ 
pO) EE ae 450@ 14.75 “ 
No. 2 Charcoal Foundry .... 2050@ 21.00. “ 
No 1 Charcoal Foundry .... 21.50@ 22.00, “ 
Cold-Blast Charcoal..... 2.00@ 2700, “* 
SO BUC Wiss ck. cicdeen b.W@ 15.75, 


There has been scarcely anything done in 
Bessemer the past week, but so far as we 
are advised there have been no sales below 
$15.50, cash. City furnaces have reported 


sales of Neutral Gray Forge at $13.75, 
cash, delivered, which means $13.50 at 
furnace. 


Muck Bar.—There is but little inquiry, 
and while prices remain unchanged it 1s 
evident that the buyer has the advantage. 
We continue to quote at $26.25 @ $26.50. 

Manufactured Lron.— While possibly 
orders are not coming forward so freely #s 
a few weeks ago, the mills are generally 
busy, some of them unable to meet the de- 
mands of their contracts. The valley 
mills are all well supplied with business 
and are making little or no effort to secure 
additional contracts, either for immediate 
or nearby delivery, as they are not in a po- 
sition to take them. There is every indi- 
cation of a good demand throughout the 
winter, as advices from all parts of the 
country, so far as relates to business, are 
of a favorable character. Prices remain 
uncbanged: Bars, 1.70¢ @ 1.75¢; Plate 
and Tank, 2.05¢ @ 2.10¢, and No. 24 
Sheet, 2.75¢, all 60 days, 2 4 off for cash. 
Skelp Iron is still quoted at 1.70¢ @ 
1.724¢ for Grooved, ana 1.874¢ @ 1.924¢ 
for Sheared, four months, 2 ¢ off for cash. 
There is not the demand for Skelp there 
usually is at this season of the year, which 
is owing to poor condition of the Wrought- 
Iron Pipe trade. 

Structural Material.—There is a con- 
tinued active demand for almost every- 
thing in this line, and prices are unchanged. 
The weather forsome time past has been 
all that could be desired and contractors 
are urgent for material. Prices remain 
unchanged: Beams and Channels, 3.10¢; 
Steel Sheared Bridge Plates, 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢; 
Angles, 2¢; Tees, 2.60¢; Universal Mill 
Plates, Iron, 2¢ @ 2.05¢; Refined Bars, 
1.80¢ @ 1.85¢. 


Steel Plates.—The improvement in de- 
mand noted in our last report continues, 
and for some articles in this line it is diffi 
cult to get orders placed for immediate 
or near-by delivery. Prices remain un- 
changed: Fire Box, 3.85¢ @ 4.25¢; Tank, 
2.05¢ @ 2.10¢; Shell, 2.75¢; Flange, 2.40¢ 
@ 2.50¢. 


Merchant Steel.—While prices remain 
unchanged, a better demand is reported. 
Crucible Tool Steel, 64¢ @ 7¢; do. Ma- 
chinery, 44¢ @ 5¢; do. Spring, 4¢; Bes- 
semer Machinery, 2.30¢ @ 2.40¢; Toe 
Calk, 2.40¢ @ 2.50¢; Tire Steel, 2.20¢; 
Steel Bars, 1.80¢ @ 1.85¢. 


Barb Wire—Is quoted at $3 for Gal- 
vanized and $2.50 for Painted, in car lots; 
less than car lots, 5¢ # 100 tb more. In 
regard to Oliver & Roberts Wire Com- 
pany, who have asked an extension from 
their creditors, it is probable that their 
request will be granted, and there is not 
much doubt the crippled firm will be able 
to get through. 

Nails.—There is continued demand for 
Cut Nails and with a small supply and 
light production the market is firmer, but 
we continue to quote at $1.60 for 30¢ 
average, 60 days, 2 4 off for cash. In re- 
gard to Wire Nails, while there is a fair 
business there is not apparently as good 
demand as there is for Cut Nails, and 
while $1.85 is still the price quoted for 
large lots f.o.b. at factory, it is inti- 
mated that they can be bought for $1.80, 
60 days, 24% off for cash. So far as we 
are advised mavufacturers are quoting at 
$1.85, and some of them say they will not 
sell below that figure. 


Wire Rods,—There is some inquiry, 
but there have been no recent sales re- 
ported, in the absence of which we con 
tinue to quote at $35, cash, at makers’ 
mill. It is intimated that there is an ef- 
fort being made to bear the market, but, if 
so, it will not amount to much, as there 
are only a few rod mills and rod manu 
facturers are well informed in regard to 
the situation. 





Wrought-Iron Pipe.—There is a fair 
degree of activity, but it is not what it has 
been at this particular time for several 
years past, which is owing to the fact in 
large part that there is nothing like the 
demand from natural gas companies. 
Prices remain about as last quoted. Dis- 
counts on Black Butt, 5744; Galvanized 
do., 474%; Black Lap, 674 4; Galvanized 
do., 55 ¢; Casing, all sizes, 55 % The 
next regular meeting of the Manufacturers’ 
Association takes place on November 4. 


Old Rails.—There has been a consid- 
erably increased business the past week, 
and the market is firmer, with higher 
prices for Iron Rails, of which sales were _ 
reported: 300 tons at $23.75; 900 do. 
at $24, and 1800 tons at $24.50, making 
in all 3000 tons. Sales 1200 tons Steel 
Rails for remelting at $18 @ $18.50. 


Billets and Slabs.—There is a con- 
tinued fair demand for Steel Billets, with 
sales at $25, f.o.b. at makers’ mill, for 
round lots, and $25.25 @ $25.50 for smaller 
lots. The mills both here and at Wheel- 
ing are pretty well sold up. 


Railway Track Supplies.—There isa 
continued good demand and no change in 
prices, which we continue to quote as a 
week ago. Spikes, 2.10¢ @ 2.15¢; Splice 
Bars, 1.75¢ @ 1.85¢; Track Bolts, 2.70¢ 
with Square and 2.80¢ with Hexagon 
Nuts. Some manufacturers report having 
all they can possibly do and more too. 


Steel Rails.—Local makers firm, with 
a continued good demand, and the mill at 
Braddock is working up to its full capac- 
ity. Wecontinue to quote at $30, cash, 
at mill. 


Ferromanganese.—Demand continues 
and the local market is firm at $66.50, cash, 
at which sales of 650 tons of 80 4 domes- 
tic were reported. 


Old Material. — There is a fair de- 
mand for No. 1 Wrought Scrap, with sales 
at $19.50 @ net ton; Cast Scrap, $13.50, 
gross; Leaf Spring Steel, $20 @ $21, 
gross; Steel Rail and Bloom Ends in de- 
mand and higher, with sales at $18. 

Connellsville Coke.—No change in 
prices, which have not varied since the 
strike. Cars are not as plentiful as they 
were, but consumers have no great reason 
to complain. 





Louisville. 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., October 10, 1891, 


Pig Iron.—After the free buying of last 
week there has not been the same demand 
for Iron and trade has been rather quiet, 
save in sections of the country that were 
delayed in buying. Iron is stronger than 
a week ago, and purchases cannot be made 
on the low basis that has been ruling for 
the last few months. $10 @ $10 25 for 
Gray Forge, at the furnace, for deliveries 
this year, is the market price, and there 
are buyers for deliveries into next year 
who are willing to pay basis of $11.25 @ 
$11.50 for No. 2 Foundry, at furnace. 
Furnaces, however, being so well sold up, 
are not inclined to book many orders at 
any price, but those wishing to sell realize 
that the above figures are fully the market 
and will take orders upon such basis. 
Car-Wheel Irons are in stronger demand, 
and sales have been made for delivery 
through four or five months at an advance 
in price. Buyers, however, are pursuing 
a conservative policy that is more notice- 
able than for many years past, in the face 
of the extraordinary crops and the prices 
the market is paying for them. We quote 
for cash, f.o.b. cars Louisville :' be 
southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry... $14.50 @ $15.00 
Southern Coke, No.2 Foundry... 13.75@ 14.% 
Southern Coke, No.& Foundry... 13.25 13.75 


Southern Charcoal, 
Southern Car Whee), 
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St. Louis. 


Orrice oF The Iron Age, 214 N. Sixth st., 
Sr. Louis, October 13, 1891. 

Pig Iron.—The market maintains the 
position it assumed a few weeks since, 
and has not lost or gained anything worth 
speaking of during the time mentioned. 
Consumption keeps abreast of produc- 
tion, and no surplus stocks are being piled 
up which would perhaps affect the market 
at a later period. An advance at from 25¢ 
to 50¢ # ton is asked, and sales are made 
on this basis. A number of small orders 
have been placed during the past week, 


. some of them from concerns who usually 


purchase in large quantities, and the in- 
ference is that consumers are not as yet 
decided about the future, and are merely 
buying to cover present requirements. 
When the condition of the market is 
taken into consideration this course 
is to be commended, and just now the only 
safe one to adopt. Some furnaces are 
pretty well sold up for the balance of the 
year and, at the present, are out of the 
market so far as next year’s delivery is 
concerned, und will consent to negotiate 
for next year’s delivery at prices that are 
from 25¢ to 50¢ above those ruling to-day. 
The result is that few orders have been 
placed for delivery later than the present 
year, and unless there is a radical change 
turnaces will open the new year with com- 
paratively few orders. As stated above, 
sales have been made in moderate quanti- 
ties at the following prices, which are for 
cash f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry, $15.50 @ $15.75 
14.50 @ 14.7% 


Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry, 
Southern Coke, No.3 Foundry, 13.75 @ 14.00 
Gray Forge..... be Pov orbectnes 18.25 @ 18.50 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1 

ee 17.00 @ 17.50 
Southern Charcoal, No, 2 

oe RS ee 1650 @ 16.75 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 1 

PO A vesacadun cashed 15.50 @ 16.00 
Missouri Charcoal, No. 2 

 ivntactbebws sees one 15.00 @ 15,50 
ee 17.75 @ 18.7% 


Bar Iron.—A fairly active market can 
be noted at full prices. The outlook is 
considered very encouraging, and mills are 
not disposed to shade prices to secure or- 
ders. We quote as follows: Car lots 
from mill are quoted 1.723¢ @ 1.77}¢; 
small lots from store at 1.85¢ @ 1.90¢, 
according to quantity. 

Barb Wire.—Mills are comfortably 
filled with orders, and are anticipating a 
heavy trade at the reduced prices. We 
quote as follows: Painted, 2 60¢; Gal- 
vanized, 3.20¢; terms, 60 days or 3 ¢ dis- 
count for cash in ten days. 

Wire Nails.—No change to note. 
Prices are weak, and those quoted here- 
with could possibly be shaded on desirable 
orders. We quote carload lots $2.05; 
small lots from store, $2.20. 

(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Lead.—Sales during the past week 
have been limited to small quantities for 
delivery during the present month. Prices 
are less firm than they were one week 
since, and sellers to-day ask 4.324¢, with 
but few bids above 4.30¢. Spelter is not 
as firmly held as it was when our last re- 
port was written. Sales have been made 
at 4.70¢, and buyers do not appear willing 
to pay more. There is no speculative de- 
mand whatever, and buyers who are con- 
sumers order only what they absolutely 
require, and cannot be inducetl to pur- 
chase for future delivery. 





W. J. Totten has been appointed sales 
agent for the Southwest, in charge of the 
St. Louis office of Carnegie, Phipps & Co., 
Limited, vice A. W. Dreves, resigned. 


Mr. Totten will also represent Carnegie, 
Bros. & Co., Limited, in the sale of ‘* Ed- 
gar Thomson” Rails and ‘‘ Duquesne ” 
Billets. 





Detroit. 


Wiuiam F. Jarvis & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., under date October 12, 1891, say: 
While the market has shown continued 
activity and considerable firmness there 
are still a number of weak spots, the 
majority of Southern furnaces holding 
firm as to prices and refuse to grant deliv- 
eries beyond January 1 unless at an ad- 
vance. Notwithstanding their many pro- 
testations as to their firmness, yet there are 
a few sellers who, when the order is for a 
round lot and the customer a good one, do 
not hesitate to make almost any delivery 
requested, and at present prices. Ohio 
Irons are again coming into this market in 
larger quantities, and at prices nearer to 
that of Southern. Large inguiry is still 
being received for Lake Superior Charcoal, 
and the quantity sold is larger than at 
any time for several weeks past. There 
does not appear to be any speculative 
buying, as all sales are to consumers who 
are covering contracts now on their 
books. Prospects at present are good, 
and the general feeling among producers is 
one of hopefulness, and better prices are 
looked for at no distant day. With the 
demand good and prices remaining the 
same we repeat quotations as follows: 


ae $18.00 @ $18.50 | 
17.7 18.50 


Lake Superior Coke, Bessemer... 7.75 @ 
Lake Superior Coke Foundry, 

Mins chs, S00 penees oxs-5.cses | Seen 
Ohio Blackband (40 per cent.)... 18.00@ 18.50 
GS eae 16.25 @ 16.50 
Southern Gray Forge....... ..... 14,.00@ 14.56 
Jackson County (Ohio) Silvery. 18.25@ 18.75 





Coal Market. 


The Anthracite trade has changed for 
the better during the week only as the 
effect of cooler weather, which gives more 
firmness on account of the domestic de- 
mand. Circulars, as known for some time 
past, have ‘‘ gone to the winds.” As ex- 
pressed in laconic terms not long ago by a 
leading operator, ‘‘May is the longest 
month this year that was ever known,” 
and, as a fact, May is hardly over yet. It 
was the intention of operators and agents 
to cancel on September 15 all previous 
orders not then filled, which was not done, 
and consequently Coal is being delivered 
at the prices of July, and even of 
June; deliveries at May prices are excep 
tional. After all, an enormous amount of 
Coal has gone out of first hands this sea- 
son, and it is a wonder in the trade how so 
much can have been absorbed. Quota- 
tions later than the September circular 
have no significance. In the Lehigh trade 
business is only fair. Lump is $4.50; 
Broken, $3.75 @ $4.05, and Egg, $4 @ 
$4.15, according to brand. Lehigh 
Broken and Egg always command a 
higher price than Free Burning; other 
sizes vary but little. Free Burning Pea is 
$2.25 @ $2.50, alongside; Buckwheat, 
$1.75 @ $2. Steam Coals are dull. The 
colliery price of Coal, on which the miners’ 
wages are based, are 6¢ higher for October 
than for September. 

The East and West have taken advan- 
tage of cheap freights, which were never 
before so low, and shipments have been 
heavy in consequence. 

Bituminous coal is firmer at Association 
prices, and transient orders—i. ¢., orders 
other than the regular contracts—are more 
frequent. But there is no boom. The 
week’s production of anthracite was 863,- 
000 tons; total for the year, 28,688,793 
tons, an increase over last year of 2,772,- 
208 tons. The Pennsylvania Railroad coal 
tonnage for the week was 255,848 tons 


"sS 


and coke 99,737 tons. The increase in 
coal shipments this year over that road is 
1,198,103 tons in excess of last year, but 
there is a decrease in coke shipments of 
943,745 tons. 

Cumberland reports for the week 76,000 
tons; Cleartield, 65,000 tons; Beech Creek 
and C. and O., each 67,000 tons; Poca- 
hontas, 49,000 tons, 

Sixty of the principal railroad Coal 
operators of the Pittsburgh district have 
signed an agreement ‘‘to hold out for 
three years, if necessary,” against the 
miners’ proposed advance of 13¢ #% ton, 
and a long struggle is in prospect. 

The Lehigh Valley, by its free entry 
into Jersey City, is assured of independent 
facilities for getting Coal to the ies 
The Vanderbilts have acquired mining 
rivileges which render necessary certain 
important extensions of the Beech Creek 
Road. In ashort time that road will be 
extended south from its present terminus 
at Gazzan, Pa., to the Clearfield Coal dis- 
trict. Subsequently other short lincs will 
diverge into various sections of the Coal 
fields. 


—_——~@ ——__ 


Financial. 


The general drift of events during the 
week strengthens the business situation. 
The Government crop report tends to con- 
firm the previous estimates of enormous 
crops, while the exports of merchandise to 
Europe and the continued heavy imports 
of gold are full of encouragement, railroad 
earnings are on the increase, with pros- 
pects of rapid gains after the close of 
navigation, and money is remarkably easy 
for this season of the year. The Govern- 
ment report places the yield of wheat at 
15 bushels per acre, equal to a yield of 
588,000,000 bushels; corn condition at 
92.5, which is understood to mean a crop 
of about 1,900,000,000 bushels; oats at 
29.3 bushels per acre, just 94 bushels more 
than last year, and equaling a final crop 
of about 750,000,000 bushels. 

A sensation was occasioned by the sum- 
mary ejectment from office of Mr. Hoey, 
president of the Adams Express Company, 
and the election of Henry Sanford of 
Bridgeport as successor. Vice-President 
Spooner resigned. The directors charge 
malfeasance, some $700,000 of profits hav- 
ing disappeared at the time of the absorp- 
tion of Eastern companies in 1882. The 
matter appears to have slumbered until a 
recent date. Hehad been 40 years in the 
service. 

The money question is no longer a 
source of anxiety, the flow of gold from 
Europe more than offsetting shipments to 
the interior. About $3,500,000 have been 
received during the week, and nearly as 
much more is known to be on the way, so 
that our local banks will lend more freely 
than if there were doubts respecting future 
supplies. In regard to prospects several 
leading bankers agree in the belief that 
something like $50,000,000 of the $75,- 
000,000 shipped since last spring will be 
returned. On the other ont it must be 
observed that the purchase of American 
securities on foreign account has fallen off 
as well as the exports of cotton, at the 
same time that imports of merchandise are 
remarkably large. In the month of Sep- 
tember there were brought to this port 
$39,385,181 of merchandise, against $48, - 
876,281 for the corresponding month of 
last year, when goods had been ordered 
for the purpose of antedating the new 
tariff. Exclusive of specie the entries 
bave been larger than for the same month 
of any former year, except the last and 
the year 1882, Exports, however, show a 
still larger increase, the gains being up- 
ward of $8,000,000. Rackasies of e 


the total is $37,949,351, the largest for 
September known in the history of the 


port. 
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The stock market has been dull and 
generally lower. The most important in- 
fluence in the market was the news that the 
Governors of the Bank of England had 
decided to continue the minimum rate 
of discount at 3%. This decision was 
thought to have connection with the 
offering of the new Russian loan, for which 
subscriptions will be received in London, 
Paris and Berlin until the 20th inst. It 
was explained that there were good rea- 
sons for postponing the meeting of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Western Traffic Asso- 
ciation, and that there would be an 
adjourned meeting held later in the 
month. The favorable bank statement on 
Saturday had no stimulatinginfluence. A 
Washington special says: ‘‘ It is not true that 
this Government has concluded a conven- 
tion with Germany by which our cereals 
will be admitted into that country free of 
duty in consideration of the free admission 
of German sugar after January 1. Nego- 
tiations looking to some concession by Ger- 
many are now pending, but are not com- 
pleted.” 

United States bonds were quoted as fol- 
lows: 


U. 8. 4348. 1801, extended.............. ewe: 
U. S. 48, 1907, registered ......... nba 11644 
se) OO rrr 1164 
U.8. Currency G8... ......... 208 a teadeine. Te 


Foreign exchange was dull, with nomi- 
nal rates at $4.80 @ 84 84. 

Money on call was in fairly good supply. 
Time loans were in good demand, and 
lenders were more liberal in their offer- 
ings. On ordinary collateral the quota- 
tion was 6 % bid for all dates. Commer- 
cial paper was dull. The city banks were 
out of the market as buyers. The mer- 
cantile classes seemed to be easier than 
some months ago. 

The bank statement reflects the large 
gold imports of the week. The increase 
in specie holdings is $5,918,000, and the 
increase in surplus reserve $3,536,000. 
The surplus is now $6,639,000, as against 
$3,155,000 one year ago and a deficit in 
1889. Respecting stagnation in the bond 
market a financial writer says: ‘‘ It is un- 
deniable that the demand for railway mort- 
gages is not such as to encourage the 
offering of new loans. Otherwise we 
would not hear.of so much stock being 
sold at a discount to meet expenditures for 
which bonds might more properly be 
issued. The only success in the way of 
floating bonds was that recently attained 
by President Kimball, of the Norfolk and 
Western, in London. But it seems as 
though some little improvement were be- 
ing worked in the bond market, for if new 
issues are not readily marketable there is 
_ at least activity in the old. During the 

month of September $55,000,000 of bonds 
(par value) were traded in at our Exchange 
against $19,000,000 or $20,000,000 in 1890. 
In New York, Boston and Philadelphia 
last week transactions in bonds were 
double what they were a year ago.” 

The merchandise markets are conserva- 
tive, particularly grain and breadstuffs. 
Trade is apparently sound financially, and 
easy money is anticipated after the crops 
have been moved. eat continues firm 
but is less active, partly on account of ac- 
cumulated stocks,—8,821,000 bushels in 
the Northwest and 8,300,000 in Atlantic 
ports, while Liverpool cables are steady at 
a decline. Ocean freights are very firm 
and still tending upward. The offerings 
of cotton, flour and provisions are liberal. 
Grain steamers were in demand at 4/1} 
from a range of ports. Spot cotton was 
reduced ;, on heavy receipts. Provisions 
weak on larger receipts in the West than 
at this time a year ago. Trading in wool, 
tobaceo, &c., slow. Exports of merchan- 
dise from this port for this week, $8,347,- 
000; Imports, $9,567,000. 

The programme of the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association, 
to be held at New Orleans on November 
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11 and 12, will include several papers by 
prominent New York bankers and a paper 
by Professor Arthur T. Hadley of Yale 
College upon recent railroad legislation 


and its effect upon the finances of the, 


United States. 





New York. | 


Office of The Iron Age, 96-102 Reade street, } 
New York, October 14, 1891. 


American Pig.—Sellers in this section | 
report that while an effort is being made 
to obtain full prices, occasional weak spots | 
do appear, so thatin some instances buyers | 
succeed in covering requirements for the 
near future at prices close to the lowest 
made. Southern furnaces are stiffening. 
During the past week there have been 
sales in the West of large lots, including’ 
one block of 10,000 tons, another of 9000 
tons and a third of 7500 tons, for delivery | 
during the early part of next year, on the 
basis of $10, Birmingham, for Gray Forge | 
and $10.25 for No. 3 Foundry, figures 
which show a clear advance of 25¢ a ton. | 
We understand that the Tennessee Coal 
and Iron Company had on their books 
orders aggregating 80,000 tons on October 
1, and have since then added nearly 
30,000 tons more. We note also a sale in 
the Lehigh Valley of 5000 tons of Gray | 
Forge to a local mill at $13.75. We quote 
Northern brands, $16.75 @ $18 for No. 1; | 
$16 @ $16.50 for No. 2, and $14 @ $14.50 
for Gray Forge. Southern Iron sells at. 
$16.25 @ $17 for No. 1; $15.50 @ $16) 
for No. 2; $14.50 @ $14.75 for No. 3) 
Foundry, and $14.25 @ $14.50 for Gray | 
Forge. | 
Spiegeleisen and Ferromanganese.— | 
There has been no busivess whatever in| 
Spiegeleisen, which we continue to quote | 
nominally $27.50 @ $28 for German and | 
Englisb. Foreign Manganese has been 
sold only in a jobbing way, with tide- 
water price remaining nominally $64.50. 


Billets and Rods.—From the West 
come reports that the mills, while willing 
to book orders for domestic Billets at $25, 
show no disposition to shade $25.50 for 
delivery after the first of the year. Foreign 
Billets may nominally be quoted $31 @ 
$31.50. In domestic Rods a tidewater 
works bas placed an order for upward of 
1000 tons, and has also taken a quartity 
of No. 9. Wecontinue to quote $37.50 
@ $38, at tidewater. 


Manufactured Iron and Steel.—Bids 
for the McComb’s Dam Bridge have been 
opened, the lowest bidders being the Unien 
Bridge Company. As yet, however, the 
contract has not been closed. During the 
week the Rothschild Building, calling for 
about 2000 tons of Structural material, 
was taken, as was also another structure 
requiring about 1000 tons. Local mills 
report only a moderate amount of business. 
The fact that about 13,000 tons has been 
placed in Philadelphia for the Reading 
Company indicates that some of the mills 
are getting into good shape for future 
orders. We note an increased disposition 
to introduce the foreign Beams into this 
market, a number of firms having the mat- 


ter under consideration. German 
| 
| 





Beams, American sections, are offered at 
2.60¢, while other sections may be pur- 
chased as low as 2.35¢. We continue to 
uote: Angles, 1.90¢ @ 2.10¢; Sheared 

lates, 1.95¢ @ 2.25¢; Tees, 2.45¢ @ 
2.75¢, and Beams and Channels, 3.1¢, on 
dock. Steel Plates are 1.95¢ @ 2.15¢ for 
Tank; 2.20¢ @ 2.30¢ for Shell; 2.45¢ @ 
2.65¢ for Flange; 2.65¢ @ 2.75¢ for Ma- 
rine, and 3¢ @ 3.25¢ for Fire Box, on 
dock. Bars are 1.7¢ @ 1.9¢, on dock. 
Scrap Axles are quotable at 2.15¢ @ 
2.20¢, delivered. Steel Axles, 2.15¢ @ 
2.25¢, and Links and Pins, 2.15¢ @ 2.20¢. 


Steel Rails.—Some of the mills are 
fairly off for orders running on single turn, 
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but others have very little on their books, 
During the week only small lots have been 
placed, inclading one of about 1300 tons 
for the elevated road, and a like amount 
for a Mexican road, prompt delivery. The 
price continues steady at $30.80, tide- 
water. Some sellers note that what in- 
quiries are received are coupled with a de- 
mand for an option on further amounts. 


Track Material.—We quote 2.15¢ @ 
2.25¢ for Spikes, 1.75¢ @ 1.90¢ for Fish 
Plates, and 2.80¢ @ 3¢ for Bolts, de- 
livered. 


Merchant Steel.— We quote Hot Rolled 
Shafting 2.05¢ @ 2.10¢; Machinery, 2.15¢ 
@ 2.25¢; Tire, 2.20¢ @ 2.25¢, and Toe 
Calk, 2.25¢ @ 2.30¢, delivered. 

Old Material.—Free offerings of Old 
Materia] continue, but there has been very 
little business done. 





Metal Market. 


Following the offering of Lake Superior 
Ingot at 12.35¢, noted in last week’s re- 
view, somewhat of a fright seized certain 
speculative holders, who dropped several 
hundred thousand pounds of their holdings 
at 12.15¢, the greater — of which 
went to consumers. he fright was 
caused by the rumors of resumption of 
Work at the Anaconda Mines and others 
to the effect that liquidation of the old 
French interest properties was under 
way. Neither rumor has been sub- 
stantiated, but Lake Copper is on sale 
at 124¢, regular, in good-sized lots, while 
small parcels could be secured at 12.15¢, 
net cash, all of which would go to show 
that the situation is not assuring in the 
opinion of all holders. During the past 
few days several blocks have been placed 
at 12}¢ for November and December de- 
livery. Casting Copper is dull, with 114¢ 
named as the nominal prices. Apropos of 
the reopening of the Anaconda Mine, it is 
stated in some quarters that soothing in 
that direction is likely to be done unless 
some arrangement is made between the 
Anaconda, the Boston and Montana and 
the Butte and Boston companies, whereby 
production will be reduced 20 ¢, or 80 as 
to keep market prices at aprofitable point. 
In the same quarter it was also stated that 
Mr. Haggin is disinclined to resume work 
under present conditions, but there is a 
growing belief that Anaconda stories will 
last for some time and be made a tool for 
speculative manipulation of the market. 
Several lots of old Copper have been sold 
here at 104¢ and Composition at 10¢, 
some of which is understood to have been 
for export. 

Pig Tin.—Managing the Pig Tin mar- 
ket seems to be a difficult job for those en- 
gaged in it, and forming a working idea of 
what the leaders are really up to 1s some- 
thing that evidently mystifies the rank and 
file. At intervals when the surface appear- 
ances suggest a break, the market is given 
a little turn upward, and. no sooner. does 
sentiment turn than reaction takes place. 
The pendulations are not great, yet suffi- 
cient to keep the outsider in a state of un- 
certainty and cause consumers to buy cau- 
tiously. Oneof the most noteworthy feat- 
ures during the past week has been the sell- 
ing of 10-ton lots tothe out-of town trade on 
regular terms, and at only a small advance 
over local net cash prices. For example, 
out-of-town buyers were accommodated at 
20.10¢ @ 20.15¢ on Monday and Tuesday, 
while 20.10, net cash, was paid here on the 
latter day. Small quantities were dealt 
out at prices relativelyas low. The infer- 
ence is that the large holders are gradually 
working off their stocks and at the same 
time successfully contending against the 
‘*bear”’ speculators. At the close the 
market was firm, with 10-ton lots quoted 
20.10¢ @ 20.15¢ and jobbing quantities 
about 204¢ @ 20.30¢, ex store. 
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™VLig Lead.—The demand has been very 
slow again, and the inaction of buyers 
since the beginning of the month is ap- 
parently disheartening some smelters and 
other holders who looked for a very dif- 
ferent condition of affairs. In any event, 
prices sagged gradually until 4.45¢ was 
reached, without any considerable quan- 
tity of Lead changing hands or greater in- 
terest manifested by consumers. A 50-ton 
trade at 4.40¢ to make official price for 
Bullion was recorded. 


| iSpelter.—The situation in the market 
for this metal is unchanged. Consum- 
ers have purchased in a moderate way only, 
and experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
prime Western brands at 5.05¢ in carload 
lots. Not over 5¢ could be obtained for 
inferior brands. 


Antimony.—No further advance in 
prices has taken place, but the market is 
very firm, although quiet. Hallett’s is 
quoted at 103¢, LX at 114¢ @ 1144, 
L. J. & C. at 11¢ @ 114¢ and Cookson’s 
at 13¢ @ 13}¢, in wholesale quan- 
tities. 

Tin Plate.—Penlan grade Cokes and 
ordinary Bessemers have been offered 
somewhat freely on the spot and 
sold at lower prices. Other Coke 
finish Plates are in good position, how- 
ever, and firmly held. Bright Charcoals 
are also well under control and firmly held. 
The assortment of Ternes is poor, and 
prices for nearly all varieties are higher. 
Business has been moderate, and the de- 
mand is spiritless at the present time. We 
quote: Coke Tins—Penlan grade, IC, 14 x 
20, $5.30; J. B. grade, do., $5.45; Bessemer 
do., $5.35; Siemens Steel, $5.50. Stamping 
Plates — Bessemer Steel, Coke finish, 
IC basis, $5.75; Siemens Steel, IC 
basis, $5.85 @ $6; IX basis, $6.85 @ 
$7. IC Charcoals—Melyn grade, $6.50; 
for _each additional X add $1.50; 
Allaway grade, $5.85; Grange grade, $5.90 
@ $5.95; for each additional X add $1. 
Charcoal Ternes— Worcester, 14 x 20,$5.70; 
do., 20 x 28, scarce; M. F., 14 x 20, 
$7.50 ; do., 20 x 28, $15.25; Dean, 14 x 
20, scarce; do,, 20 x 28, $10.70; D. R. D. 

e, 14 x 20, $5.25; do., 20 x 28, 
10.124; Mansel, 14 x 20, $5.35; do., 20x 
28, $10.40; Alyn, 14 x 20, $5.40; do., 20 x 
28, $10.45; Dyffryn, 14 x 20, scarce; do., 
20 x 28, $11.25. Wasters—S. T. P. grade, 
14 x 20, $4.90; do., 20 x 28, $9.85; Aber- 
— grade, 14 x 20, $4.90; do., 20 x 28, 
9.70. 


Some time since we referred to the 
statement made by James Lewis & Son of 
Liverpool in regard to the quality of Tam- 


arack, Osceola and other Lake Copper. In| ¥ 


justice to all we quote the following from 
their last market report: ‘‘ Exception has 
been taken by the agents of the companies 
to the remarks in our report of August 17 
with regard to the irregular quality of 
some of the Lake Superior Copper. We 
are informed by large American consum- 
ers that the quality of this Copper is both 
regular and reliable, and that the Tamarack 
and Osceola brands are equal to the best 
brands of Lake. We are therefore glad to 
record their experience in coutradiction of 
our previous advices.” 





New York Metal Exchange. 
The following sales are reported : 


THURSDAY, October 8. 


ee OE Fe, COs ccceccccce evccse 20.10¢ 
50,000 Ib Lake Copper, spot.. ..... . .. 12.15¢ 


FRIDAY, October 9. 

Ree TG, TE <. wdisvede cased envenvad 2.20¢ 
TUESDAY, October 13. 

10 tons Tin, spot..... eh choc ae 


British Iron and Metal 
Markets. 


| Special Cable Dispatch to The Iron Age. | 
LONDON, WEDNESDAY, October 14, 1891. 

The movement in prices of Pig Iron 
warrants has been light, and the market is 
without important new feature. There 
have been more buying orders about, but 
few lots changed hands, as buyers’ limits 
were too low. Board of Trade returns for 
the month were somewhat disappointing. 
Exports shown to be only 87,000 tons, 
against 97,000 tons in September last year. 
Stocks in warrant stores have fallen off 
slightly. The totals are now 499,000 
tons Scotch and 150,000 tons Cleveland. 
Latest sales of warrants were at 47/ for 
Scotch, 40/14 for Cleveland and 49/14 for 
Hematite. 

Pig Tin markst has been firm during the 
greater portion of the week, with more 
business doing toward the close, chiefly 
for consumptive account, Outside specu- 
lation is light. 

Early in the week the Copper market 
was depressed by rumors of reopening of 
the Anaconda mines and reported sale of 
the Société des Métaux works and stock. 
Later on prices improved ucder the influ- 
ence of purchases to cover ‘‘short” ac 
counts and better buying on the part of 
consumers. There is still a feverish feel- 
ing, due to uncertainties regarding Ana- 
conda and the French interests. 

In Tin Plate there has been more busi- 
ness. Some good Russian and Frisco 
lines were booked. American buyers seem 
more inclined to business. Exports last 
month, 26,000 tons, of which 11,000 tons 
to the United States, against 35,000 tons 
and 25,000 tons respectively in September, 
1890. Stocks at shipping ports show 
large increase. 

Holders of Old Iron Rails and Scrap 
Iron are more hopeful, owing to improve- 
ment in the demand recently, and prices 
show an upward tendency. 

« Scotch Pig Iron.—The demand’ for 
makers’ Iron shows little improvement and 
prices are without radical change: 


No. 1 Coltn f.0.b. Glasgow eaities nanaie 58/6 
No. 1 Summeriee, = . 06s saves 57/ 

0.1 Gartsherrie, “ - onsestusbenss 7/ 
No. | Langloan, - 7. + ateaantn 58/ 
No. 1 Carnbroe, = Pe t hvutiewe ans 48/6 
No. 1 Shotts - OS TARE... ccicses ss 5Q, 
No.1 Glengarnock, “ Ardrossan.......... 57/ 


No. 1 Dalmellington,“ A . 51/6 
No. 1 Eglinton, » ” Dol Snaeen 51/ 

Steamer freigh Glasgow to New York, 2/; 
Liverpool to New York, 10/. 


° 


Cleveland Pig. --Business is of fair vol- 
ume and the muirket is steady at 40/3 for 
No. 3 Middlesborough, f.o.b 

Bessemer Pig.—There is little change 
in the character of demand, but makers’ 
prices are steady at 50/ @ 50/6 for West 
Coast brands, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, f.0.b. ship- 
ping port. 

Spiegeleisen.—Business is quiet, but 
makers hold at former prices. English 
20 @ quoted at 95/, f.o.b. shipping port. 


Steel Rails.—No further change in 
prices, but the market rather weak and 
quiet. Heavy sections quoted £4 and 
light sections £4. 10/ @ £5, f.o.b. at N. 
W. England shipping point. 


Steel Blooms.—The market is quiet, 
and prices are without important change. 
Makers quote £4. 5/ for? x 7, f.o.b. at N. 
W. England shipping point. 

Steel Billets.— Moderate sales are mak- 
ing, and prices remain as before. Besse- 
mer, 24 x 24 inches, quoted at £4. 7/6, 
f.o.b. at N. W. England shipping point. 

Steel Slabs.—Transactions still light 
and makers’ prices unchanged. Bessemer 
quoted at £4. 7/6, f.o.b. at N. W. Eng- 
land shipping point. 

Old Iron Rails.—Sellers very firm in 
their views. Demand has improved. Tees 
quoted at £3 @ £3. 2/6 and Double Heads 
£3. 2/6 @ £3. 5/, f.o.b. 

Serap Iron.—There is a fair demand, 
and prices are firm. Heavy Wrought Iron 
quoted at £2. 10/ @ £2. 12/6, f.o.b. 


Crop Ends.—Dealings still on a mod- 
erate scale and at former prices. Bessemer 
quoted at £2. 12/6 @ £2. 15/, f.o.b. 


Tin Plate. —No radical change in values, 


but demand rather better. We quote, 
f.o.b. Liverpool : 

IC Charcoal, Alloway grade.. ....... 15/6 @ 1 
{C Bessemer Steel, Coke finish.... . 13/9@.... 
{C Siemens “ P 7 Lees Gee WwW @.... 
eR Tie 5 MD in duns eteceeee cis 13/6 @ .... 
Charcoal Terne, Dean grade.... ...... 13/3 @ 13/6 


Manufactured LIron.—Business is of 
fair volume and prices generally steady. 
We quote, f.o.b. Liverpool: 

£ 8s. d. £ 8. d. 
Staff. Marked Bars........ ....... 810 0 

“ Common “ Tr j 
Staff. BI’k Sheet, singles... .. .. 7 
Weish Bars (f.o.b. Wales)... 510 0 @ 512 6 

Pig Tin.—The market to-day was quite 
firm, with Straits quoted at £91. 17/6, spot, 
and £92. 7/6 @ £92. 10/ for three months’ 
futures. 

Copper.—Demand moderate at the close, 
but market steady. Merchant Bars quoted 
at £50. 2/6, spot, and £50. 12/6 @ £50. 
15/, three months’ futures. Best selected, 
£54. 10/. 

Lead.—There has been little doing and 
the market is easy. We quote at £12 for 
Soft Spanish. 

Spelter.— Demand fair and _ prices 
steady at £23. 12/6 @ £23. 15/ for ordi- 
nary Silesian. 





Imports. 
Hardware, Machinery, &e. 


Boker, Hermann & Co., Arms, cs., 40 
Curley, J. & Bro., Cutlery, cs., 2 
Clark Mile End Co., Machinery, cs.. 6 
Degrauw, Aymar & Co., Anchors, 3 
Downing, R. F. & Co., Arms, ¢s., iz 
Edison Electric Co., Machinery, pgs., 6 
Field, Alfred & Co., Arms, cs , 10 
Folsom Arms Company, Arms, cs., 14 
Graef Cutlery Company, Cutlery, cs., 6 
Hampton, Jr., J. W. & Co., Gun Barrels, cs., 37 
Hartiey & Graham, Guns, cse., 11 
Hoe, R. & Co., Mach’y, ese., 1 
Knauth, Sachod & Co , Ironware, cs., 6; Machin- 
ery,cs ,* 
Lau, J. H. & Co., Arms, cs., 6 
Schoverling, Daly & Gales, Arma, cs., 35- 
Van Sickle, J. T.. Machinery, box, 1 
Van den Toorn, W. H., Guns, cs., bo 
Werlemann, H., Arms, cs., 105 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Arms, cs., 30 
Wyman, Chas. & Co., Arms, cs., 3 


eee 


The new Mexican tariff will go into 
effect on November 1, and the Custom 
House officials at Neuva Laredo and Pied- 
ras Negras, the two principal gate cities 
on the Texas boundary, are being deluged 
with business on account of merchants 
rushing goods into Mexico from the United 
States so as to avoid the high duties. 
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HARDW ARE. 


Condition of Trade. 


USINESS CONTINUES to be some- 
what disappointing, both in volume 
While manu- 


facturers and jobbers concede that a fair 


B 


and in its general tone. 


business is in progress, it evidently has not 
yet come up to the expectations’ which 
were formed in view of the large crops 
and the confidently anticipated prosperity. 
Travelers report the trade through the 
country as generally good, but refer to the 
retailers as pursuing a very conservative 
course in regard to the placing of orders, 
refusing to purchase goods in quantities 
more than sufficient to meet their early re- 
quirements. They apparently lack confi- 
dence in any early strengthening in prices 
and are purchasing only such goods as 
they need to keep their stocks comfortably 
replenished. In the matter of prices the 
market shows as yet no improvement, 
some of the staple goods which have been 
low and irregular for some time con- 
tinuing at about former prices, and in 
some cases settling a little. Collections 
are, however, easier, and much less com- 
plaint is made in regard to the matter. 
Export trade is also in fair condition, 
having shown considerable improvement 
within the past month or two. 


Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 


Shelf Hardware jobbers here agree in 
the opinion that they have not yet experi- 
enced the genuine fall trade. The demand 
has been of a spasmodic character for 
some weeks, occasionally rising to a fair 
degree of activity and then relapsing into 
a quiet condition. The general average 
has been about up to the trade of the cor- 
responding period of last year, but much 
more than this was expected. Compared 
with last week the volume of business 
shows an increase, which has been quite 
marked with some houses. General activ- 
ity now seems to depend on the early ad- 
vent of cold weather, for which the trade 
are rather impatiently looking. Collec- 
tions are good, although some complaint is 
heard of city merchants whose trade is 
doubtless affected by the continuance of 
mild weather. The demand for heavy 
Hardware seems to be affected by nothing, 
but keeps up to its usual large volume. 


St. Louls. 
(By Telegraph.) 

Jobbers of Hardware report continued 
improvement. The cooler weather which 
set in about ten days since has had a bene- 
fiting effect on trade and a large business 
is the result. The demand for Fire Arms 
of all descriptions and ammunition is very 


| 
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heavy. Copper and copper goods are 
moving freely, but prices fail to improve. 
Shelf Hardware is called for regularly and 
a good supply of winter goods is generally 
included in orders received from the North- 
west. Trade in the Far West is particu 

larly heavy, as St. Louis isin a position to 
handle this trade more profitably to the 
dealer than any cther point. Barb Wire 
and Wire Nails are dull, as are also Cut 
Nails. Building materials are not called 
for very regularly. Prices are well main- 
tained and remain practically unchanged. 

Baltimore. 

Carin & Futon. —With the month 
of October the active demand for goods 
from the South is almost ended, and we 
notice the absence from our streets of the 
many buyers who take occasion to visit 
our Northern cities during the early fall 
season. This lull in business from that 
section is followed by the improvement in 
our nearer markets, and just now trade is 
quite active with orders from the grain 
growing sections. 

It is to be noticed, however, that in 
nearly all cases buyers are pursuing a most 
cautious policy, confining their purchases 
to the early requirements of their trade, 
relying upon the ability to replace stocks 
quickly if needed, and paying but little 
attention to any prophecies of future ad- 
vances. 

A general survey of the situation leads 
us to believe that stocks of merchandise 
throughout the entire country are lower 
than for many years and that the indebt- 
edness of the average merchant is corres- 
pondingly small, and that at a not far dis- 
tant date the necessity for replenishing 
stocks will be so great that, feeling the 
benefits of the immense crops of the pres- 
ent year, there will be a great revival of 
business and a response by the manufactur- 
ers in the shape of advanced prices, which 
are now undoubtedly lower than are justi- 
fied by both the cost of production and 
the increasing demand for goods. 

Philadelphia. 


SurpPpLEE HARDWARE Company —We 
are able to report a healthy condition in 
the movement of Hardware, together with 
an increase in the volume of trade, as the 
condition in this city since our former let- 
ter. While there is no speculative feeling 
on the part of either the retail merchant, 
manufacturer or jobber, there is a decided 
healthy feeling in the minds and actions 
of all. Excitability as a nation is a char- 
acteristic of ourselves, and uneasiness pre- 
vails in all branches of trade at the slight- 
est indication on the horizon of a depres- 
sion in trade. Combinations, or at least 


mutual understandings, as they are now | 


called, between the manufacturers, as to the 
prices at which they will offer season's 
goods to the trade, will usually be held in 
check for a limited time, providing the 
volume of trade is sufficient to enable each 
to dispose of his productions, but with 


any indications of a depression of trade 
(causes which, fortunately, are not hkely 
to exist within the next year) the man- 
ufacturers often rush like a flock of 
sheep, heedlessly blind as to the cost of 
goods or the effect their action will have 
upon the market. In this suicidal rush 
contracts are made regardless of the cost 
of goods, and not infrequently will con- 
tinue until the capital is impaired, when, 
perhaps, they may find the outlook and 
prospect brighter, and combinations, 
trusts or understandings are again in or- 
der, and are signed, sealed and filed away. 
Then, oh, then you would scarcely recog- 
nize your former seductive friends; they 
may even cease to have a commercial tour- 
ist. They will, of course, acknowledge 
receipt of letters, quote prices agreed 
upon; but experience duplicated and 
quadrupled has been wasted upon them, 
and they now imagine that their bed here- 
after will be one of clover. When such is 
the case the margin of profit offered to the 
jobber for his large purchases, as an in- 
ducement to take goods out of season, is 
the least of their concern ; indeed, in some 
cases it is scarcely considered sufficiently 
important to write direct to the buyers, or 
to their best trade the prices adopted, but 
they do send their circulars direct to 
the weekly issue of trade reports, which 
they think should be sufficient to convey 
the intelligence to their customers, and 
frequently these printed circular notices 
are sent out broadcast—prices by the 
dozen or gross, as the case may be; Nails 
by the keg, carload or 10 carloads; Barb 
Wire by the 100 pounds, by the ton, car- 
load or 100 carloads, for the information 
of all alike who can read. So much time 
is saved by distributing information in 
this way. 

Is this American excitability a lack of 
business training or supreme selfishness ? 
This is a question which it is difficult to 
answer. Whatever it is the ball will con- 
tinue to roll, and the point once at the 
bottom as the ball revolves gradually 
reaches the top. Then the large buyer 
has again many friends, who ‘suddenly 
appear before him. We now appear to be 
at the bottom in almost all goods of the 
Hardware line. Uneasiness has already 
prevailed in the stock market. Prices 
have advanced, when a sudden check, 
which was thought necessary and whole- 
some by some of the few who can control 
matters of that kind, prevented the Amer- 
ican excitability from rushing like a flock 
of sheep, buying stocks wherever they 
could pick them up. This has always 
been the first indication of a likely ad- 
vance in prices, especially in the Hard- 
ware line, for goods which are being sold 
at cost or under cost. The country was 
never so rich as now in the wealth of her 
harvests. Those farmers who, in an un- 
guarded moment, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of some mortgage company, mortg- 
aged their farms, have thus providentially 
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escaped losing their entire farms, and now]asmall advance. Wire, Wire Nails and 


find themselves in a position to pay off their 
mortgages and have ready money on hand. 
No other country in the world has ever been 
blessed as largely as our farmers have this 
year. Fortunately for them and our coun- 
try as well, the shortage of crops in foreign 
countries will cause a demand for the en- 
tire surplus here, and there will thus be no 
necessity for carrying over their products 
for another year for lack of demand. 

Reports reach us that the unusually 
warm weatber which has prevailed until 
within the last few days bas retarded the 
distribution of goods. The farmers, as a 
rule, have not sufficient help for securing 
their crops, which alone would prevent 
their absenting themselves from their 
farms. This may even continue for some 
weeks to come. Complaints reach us 
from the local Hardware merchants tbat 
the anticipated improvement in trade, 
owing to the unprecedented crops, has not 
been fully realized. This is quite natural, 
and the expanding volume of trade is not 
likely to burst like a thunderbolt upon 
either the retailer, jobber or manufacturer, 
but evidence of i's advance is already 
shown by the increase of consumption of 
Iron and export shipments bringing gold to 
our country, and thesigns of the times are 
prosperous. 

Omaha. 


LEE - CLARKE - ANDREESEN HARDWARE 
Company.—The assurance of an abundant 
crop of all kinds of farm products and the 
prevailing high prices for the same is 
having a beneficial effect upon every line 
of business. The inclination among the 
farmers to hold back the marketing of 
their crops may temporarily defer the 
boom in trade which would be sure to fol- 
low the sudden marketing of vast quan- 
tities of farm products, but there is enough 
being sold to stimulate trade all along the 
line. Notwithstanding the exceptionally 
favorable business conditions that now 
exist, asteady, conservative feeling devoid 
of apy speculative tendency extends 
throughout the entire mercantile commu- 
nity. At the present time no attempt is 
noticeable to take special advantage of 
the demand in the matter of advancing 
values. Prices are held firmly on all sides, 
while some goods in the Hardware line 
which now rule abnormally low may rea- 
sonably be expected to improve in price 
before many weeks. 


Louisville. 
W. B. Betxnar & Co.—The volume of 


business for September, while it was fair and 
kept the manufacturers and dealers moder- 
ately busy, was hardly up to expectations. 
The fact is that the consumers have not yet 
realized on the crops; the current of 
gold has barely set toward New York and, 
like the fashions, it will be months before 
it gets into the interior; not till then can 
we expect to realize any very great im- 
provement. There isa little firmer feeling 
in Sheets, Plates, and Structural Iron, 
while Bar Iron, Hoops and Bands are 
about stationary. Cut Nail manufacturers 
are indifferent about orders at the present 
low prices, and are endeavoring to obtain 


goods of that class have felt the effect of 
the reduction in the price of Barb Wire 


and can hardly be called strong. The | 


financial condition is mucb improved, 
money is comparatively abundant, though 
discount rates in this market are well 
maintained. 


Portland, Ore. 


Foster & Ronertson.—Aside from the 
very decided improvement in collections. 
there is little change since our last letter. 
Trade is moving along in an easy, moder 
ate manner, orders being reasonably plenty 
but modest in size. 
there is little of the rusb that generally 


characterizes business at this season of the | 


year, frequently requiring night work to 
keep the floors clear. The fact that far- 
mers are extremely busy as yet moving the 
present and preparing for the next year’s 
crop doubtless has much to do with this 
moderate state of trade. 


Cleveland. 


Tue W. Brncuam Company.—There 
is no doubt but that the unseasonable 
warm weather that has prevailed over the 
country during the past few weeks has had 
a depressing effect upon trade; conse- 
quently the month of September will not 
‘* pan out” as richly as previous indica- 
tions would have warranted. The farmer, 


as a rule, will not go to town especially to | 


buy Hardware, but when cold weather 
comes on, his wife informs him that she 
and the children need warm clothing, 
some heavy shoes, or possibly their old 
stove has given out and-they will have to 
have a new one; he will then go to town, 
and while she is doing her shopping will 
attend to his wants in the Hardware line. 
While the weather is warm they do not 
think of these things, and he stays at 
home to attend to his farm work. We 
have noticed that almost invariably a warm 
fall means a slow trade. The demand for 
fall goods, although very good, is not what 
it would be if the weather were more sea- 
sonable. Prices remain without much 
change, with the exceptior of Barbed 
Wire. The chanye of price made by the 
Columbia Patent Company, as noted by 
you in your issue of the ist, was totally 
unlooked for, and to our mind wholly un- 
called for, and will gain for them more 
enemies than friends among the large 
trade. Nails are in good demand at $2 


for Wire and $1.65 for Cut from stock. 
Collections are very fair. 


New Orleans. 


A. Batpwin & Co.—Since our last re- 
port slightly improved feeling in the Hard- 
ware line is being felt in this section. A 
good, fair jobbing trade is being done, al- 
though it does not show the same activity 
attending a boom. Shelf Hardware is 
moving freely. Most of the merchants are 
getting ready for their fall trade, which, 
we think, will average about the same as 
the past season, with a tendency, if any, 
toward animprovement. Crops are being 
moved and collections show an improve- 
ment. 


. | r 
So far this month | some of the mills are not pressing sales, in 


Notes on Prices. 


Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail market is in 
substantially the same condition as at our 
lust report, quotations being on the basis 
of $1.50 to $1.55 for Iron or Steel Nails, 


/ip carload lots at mill, with the usual 25 





or 30 cent average. Most of the mills, how- 
ever, have ample stocks and are will- 
ing to shade these prices on desirable or- 
ders. Quotations in the West continue on 
the basis of $1.55 to $1.60 in carload lots 
at mill, with 25 cent average, these prices 
also being shaded in special cases. There 
is not much animation in the demand and 


view of the fact that existing prices are 
not sufficiently remunerative. 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Cut Steel Nails 
are in rather better shape than Wire Nails, 
but this is perhaps due to the fact that 
local makers have established prices on a 
level with which outside concerns cannot 
compete, thus securing a steady home de- 
mand. Prices are about $1.65 to $1.70 for 
25 to 30 cent average. Small lots from 


‘stock sell at $1.75 to $1.80. 


Wire Nails.—A steady trade of fair 
volume is doing in Wire Nails, but the 
demand is not equal to the capacity of the 
mills, some of which have accumulated 
stocks which they are desirous of dispos- 
ing of. As a result of this condition, 
some Nails have been offered the past 
week at lower prices than have heretofore 
ruled, and the market is, perhaps, slightly 
weaker than it has been. For round lots 
at mill $1.80 to $1.85 is quoted, the lower 
of these figures being given in exceptional 
cases. Small lots from store are held at from 
$2 to $2.15, according to circumstances. 
Many of the large buyers have covered 
their wants for some time to come, but 
thus far there has not been any general 
confidence that there would be an early 
improvement in this line, although exist- 
ing prices are regarded as exceedingly 
low. Negotiations between the manufact- 
urers, with a view to reaching some under- 
standing by which the demoralization 
which characterizes this line of goods 
might be checked, still continue, but with- 
out any definite result. The matter is 
receiving careful attention with a view to 
discovering some way by which the diffi- 
culties which encompass the matter may 
be surmounted. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Trade is not so 
heavy from first hands and manufacturers’ 
agents report but a light inquiry. They 


have now stocked the jobbers pretty 
thoroughly, and will have to wait until 


the retail trade becomes more active. 
Prices are unsettled in consequence of ir- 
regular offerings of Nails at low prices for 
prompt cash and immediate shipment. 
When a low seller accomplishes his pur- 
pose he immediately marks quotations up 
again, but the market is thus kept in a 
feverish condition, as another raid is looked 
for by some otber manufacturer. The fac- 
tory price in a regular way is equal to 
$1.95, Chicago, but most Nails are being 
bought as above indicated. Small lots 
from stock are sold at $2.05 to $2.10. 
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Barb Wire.—Since our last report 
there has been no change in the aspect of 
the Barb Wire market, the new prices 
made by the Columbia Patent Company 
being generally accepted. There is some 
difference of opinion among the trade as 
to the necessity or wisdom of the reduc- 
tion in prices, but it is understood that 
the reduction was made with a view to 
heading off some new competition. Prices 
are regularly maintained and a moderate 
business is doing. 





Chicago, by Telegraph.—Barb Wire pre- 
sents no new features. Jobbers quote 
$2.65 for Painted. 

Wrought-Lron Pipe.—The following 
revised discounts on Wrought-Iron Pipe 
were adopted by the association manu- 
facturers at a recent meeting : 


Per cent. 

1% inch and smaller Black Pipe beeen 57146 
1k es larger = ooo BOUL 
1 - smaller Galvanized Pipe wean 4716 
14 ” larger - ota a 
1% . smaller Tarred Pipe Sass os eee 
1g ex larger ae  eanwetes 67446 
Well Casing, EE OEE CCC 
Lap-Welded Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes, 

Ds; PCOS CEN TINIE 5 5 ovo c vc ccceccoust 55 
Lap-Welded Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes, 

3 to Ginches, inclusive................. 65 
Lap-Welded Charcoal Iron Boiler Tubes. 

De GR GS IID oo. os bse cddiide cess 65 
Lap-Welded Steel Boiler Tubes.......... .30 


The market in this line is reported to be 
firm, and is characterized by more regu- 
larity than for some time past. The con- 
solidation of some interests has had some 
influence in producing this improved con- 
dition. The volume of business is referred 
to as good. 


Wringers.—The following is the price- 
list of the Colby Wringer Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. It is subject to a discount of 
2 per cent. for cash: 

The Premium Wringer. 


Galvanized malleable iron frame, folding 
apron and automatic adjustment. Solid 
white rubber rolls vulcanized on the shafts. 


Price per dozen. 


No. 10 Rolls, 10 x 184 inches............. $25.00 
No. 11 Rolls, 11 x 1% imches............. 28.00 
No, 12 Rolls, 12 x 184 inches............. 51.00 


Colby Improved Wringer. 


Galvanized malleable iron frame, folding 
apron, which automatically adjusts and the 
pressure fastens the Wringer to the tub. Solid 
white rubber rolls vulcanized on the shafts. 


Price per dozen. 
No. 8 Rolls, 10 x 1% inches.............. $36.00 
No. 2 Rolls, 11 x 1% inches.............. 2.00 
No. 1 Rolls, Be Ee Bie A 6 ccnseevnas 48.00 


In view of the tendency on the part of 
some manufacturers to sell more directly 
to retailers and not give the jobbers as 
wide a margin as formerly, we are advised 
by the company that their policy has been 
to allow jobbing houses liberal discounts 
beyond the quotations given above. They 
refer to their largely increased trade as 
showing that the jobbers appreciate this 


protection. 


Glass.—Inquiries for Glass at the fac- 
tories are increasing, according to reports 
received, There is uo change in price, 
and the demand has not reached the point 
desired by the manufacturers. There 
seems to be a general feeling that the price 
fixed by the Columbus meeting was too 
low, and that the October meeting will 
correct the matter. The subject of over- 
production of Glass is beginning to re- 
ceive attention, and to this cause low 


| 
| 


THE IRON AGE. 


prices are attributed. It is stated by a 


gentleman largely interested in the 
Glass trade, that if all the facto- 
ries in the United States were to 


run full, 
American trade. 


they would about supply the 
It is a well-known fact | 


that large quantities of foreign Glass are | 
imported into the country, and finds a| 


market here at a price which is at present 
above that of American Glass. Imported 
Glass remains firm, and trade is reported | 
as satisfactory at 75 and 10 per cent. dis- | 
count. Printed quotations are as follows: 
American Window Glass, in carloads, 
80 and 10 and 5 per cent. discount ; less | 
than car lots, 80 and 5 per cent. dis- | 
count ; French Window Glass, 75 and | 
10 per cent. discount; American Plate is 
held at a discount of 50, 10 and 5 per| 


cent., and Imported Plate at a discount of | 


60 per cent. 

Tool Chests.—American Tool Com- 
pany, 200 West Houston Company, New | 
York, issue a discount sheet giving dis- 
counts on Tool Chests embraced in their 
catalogue August 1, 1883, as follows, 
terms 30 days net or 1 per cent. discount | 


for cash in ten days: 
Discount 
per cent. 


For Boys’ Chests, Nos. 55 to 04¢, Gothic, 


| 
IN aa 5 dktned eed eRe sae eee 5O | 


For Boys’ Chests, Nos. 55 to 0!¢, Empty, 
Gothic, inclusive..... eis ues weddae dan E 
For Gentlemen's Chests, No. ............ 5u 

For Youths’ Chests, Nos. 2A, 1A to 4, in- 
Ss iccdcnvecd dar toeelareeh nace 40 

For Gentlemen’s Chests, Nos. 416 to 64¢ in- 
MN duicds Secs chee: Sake Ween pannes 30 

For Farmers’, Planters’, Railroads’, Mines’ 
and Carpenters’ Chests, Nos. 7 to 15 in- 


CNG Sib any Ghidbdsdctveccencaneds. sence 20 
For Housekeepers’ Chests, Nos. 550 to 750 
BIEN Dia. tac nanie Diels dna Renee cds nas 50 


For Machinists’ Chests, Empty, Nos. 250, 
350 and 45vu; Coe ee eeeees Coeerereesesees 

For Boys’, Youths’ and Gentlemen’s 
Eureka Chests, Nos. 383 to 215 inclusive, 
and 20 to 25 inclusive................... 50 

For Handy Chests, Nos. 1266 to 1269 in- 
clusive (supplemental catalogue)...... ; 

For Gentlemen’s Chests, with Drawer, 
Nos. 450 and 460 (supplemental cata- 
MN C hoxcseCiscercevesbsmtaceuvenke wks 50 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & 
Co.’s New Catalogue. 


NEW HARDWARE CATALOGUE | 


has just been completed by Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co. of Chicago, 
which is claimed to be the largest ever 
issued, also to contain the most goods, 


and so far as we know the claims are justi- | 


fied. It comprises no less than 1438 
pages, and a single copy weighs 16} 
pounds. The goods shown are illustrated 
and described in a comprehensive manner, 
but in the smallest possible space consist- 


ent with artistic bookmaking. Care has 
been taken to have goods of-asimilar kind 
shown on pages facing each other, to make 


them easy of comparizon. Thescope cov- 
ered in the contents is well shown by the 
extent of the index, which covers 33 pages, 
of three columns each, closely printed, 
and numbering nearly 7000 separate items, 
many of which embrace several lines of 
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“ld Gia tees des tak eee el, a eee an alphabetical change is made is 
in every case set in heavy-faced type. 
| There is also a marginal alphabet. Other 
| features of note will be found in the index 
and appreciated by those who have occa- 
sion to use it frequently. 

The catalogue contains an interesting 
frontispiece in a double view of the firm’s 
shipping shed on Wabash avenue. One 
|view shows the shed with the floor 
crowded with goods awaiting shipment 
on Saturday. The other shows the shed 
as it appears on Sunday, without a vestige 
| Of Saturday’s bustle visible. On the title 
page appears a fine illustration of the 
firm’s business block, which is an impos- 
|ing structure, five stories high. The 
contents proper begin with Mechanics’ 
| Tools, which occupy up to page 236. A 
number of the Axes and Hatchets shown 
'are printed in colors, the parti-colored 
| labels being perfectly reproduced. Build- 
ers’ and General Hardware come next, ex- 
| tending to page 614. The plan followed 

in illustrating Builders’ Hardware is a 
| double arrangement. It is often desirable 
| to have a complete set of house trimmings 
| toge ‘ther in order to study the whole effect, 
| While on the other hand different styles of 
the same article need to be classed to- 
gether for comparison and convenience in 
order ng, hence both ideas have been 
carried out in this catalogue. Bronze 
| Metal and Electro-Bronzed goods form a 
|subdivision of Builders’ Hardware, ex- 
tending from pages 189 to 265. Pages 
| 615 to 635 are devoted to colored plates of 
| House Furnishing Goods, in which the ex- 
act tints of the decorations are repro- 





=o | duced. These illustrations include such 


articles as Pearl Agate Tea and Coffee 
Pots and Enameled Ware. The complete 
,| display of House Furnishing Goods extends 
/to page 810. Tinners’ and Roofers’ Stock 
/and Tools follow next, occupying up to 
| the 830th page. 

| This house has always been noted for its 
| large and varied stock of Cutlery, The 
| trade-mark adopted for goods specially 
made for the firm is ‘‘ Our Very Best,” and 
| this device on Razors, Pocket Knives, 
| &c., has established for itself a high repu- 
| tation. The Cutlery department extends 
| from page 831 to 957, and covers an al- 
most infinite variety of patterns. The 
| stock of Cutlery carried by the firm em- 
braces about 2000 styles of Pocket Knives 
and a corresponding assortment of Table 
Knives, Shears, Scissors, Razors, &c. 
The catalogue, however, shows only the 
leading patterns. Silver-Plated Flat and 
Hollow Ware next occupy the space run- 
ning up to page 1025. Guns, Pistols and 
Sporting Goods generally cover 239 pages, 
extending to page 1264. Lampsand Lamp 
Goods form another extensive department, 
running to page 1438 and completing the 
volume. 


This catalogue is printed on very fine 





goods which might be considered en-| and unusually heavy paper for a book of 
titled to individual mention. This in-/its size. Four 20-ton carloads of paper 
dex measures 84 feet in length, single | were used in printing the edition, which 


column, It has been arranged with con-/is so large that the bindery will be em- 


summate care to meet all possible require-; ployed two to three months in finishing 
ments. To enable the eye to quickly the work. Three printing houses were 
catch an item sought, the first word in engaged on it constantly from the time it 





tere 


re 
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was begun, and 11 presses were used, | 


refer to appreciation shown by live log- 


so that the completion of the book would | gers and lumbermen of Saws ground in 


not be delayed unreasonably. 


'the improved manner, and remark that 
The cata- | ae eee 
such appreciation is indicative of men who 


logue is a perfect specimen in every re- | keep pace with the times. 


spect of artistic book work, but the bind- | 
ing is especially noteworthy. The book | 
lies flat when open, but is remarkably | 
strong. It is sewed with four cords, | 
each laced into the cover. The best 
quality of red Russia leather is used 
for the back and corners, the sides are | 
cloth, and the firm’s name is stamped in 
pure gold. Two boards glued together 
form the sides. The edges of the leave’ 
are colored red and are waxed and bur- | 
nished. The entire work was done in| 
Chicago. The compiler of the catalogue 
is F. F. Austin, who had previous experi- 
ence in catalogue making, and therefore 
appreciated at the start the difficulties to 
be encountered, as well as the opportuni- 
ties offered to achieve a marked success. | 
He was cided in his task by the various 
department managers, who may well be 
proud of the part they took in getting up 
this magnificent volume. 


Trade Items. 


UTTS & ORDWAY, 500 Atlantic 
B avenue, Boston, have been appointed 
New England agents for Cleveland 
Axle Company’s well-known Arrow brand 
Axles, 


Kocn A. B. Company, Peoria, TIIl., 
show various arrangements of goods dis- 
played by the use of the Koch system of 
shelving. They show the open unob 
structed front secured by this method of 
store fitting. There are no partitions, 
stiles or posts in the way to hinder plac- 
ing the goods together as is most conven- 
ient to have them. The brackets can be 
shifted, making the shelves the desirable 
distance apart to accommodate various 
lines of goods as they come in season. 
Sections of shelving may be added or re- 
moved, additions to the shelving can be 
made above or below, the shelving ap- 
pearing complete at any time. 


JoserpH F. McCoy Company, 26 Warren 
street, New York, in their advertisement 
in this issue call attention to Coates’ 
Patent Clippers for horses and barbers, fer 
the sale of which they are manufacturers’ 
agents. They advise us that they have a 
large assortment of these goods and are 
prepared to fill orders promptly. 


GRAND Rapips HAND ScREW CoMPANY, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., call attention to the 
fact that the thread of their Wood Screws 
are saw cut, not cut with a V-shaped tool. 
They claim that the saw cut leaves the, 
grain of the wood solid, and that it makes 
the Screw much more durable. They state 
that nothing but second growth hickory is | 
used in their manufacture, and that the 
workmanship is the best. 


Simonps Mre. Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., advise us that their Cross Cut Saws 
are now all crescent ground, resulting in 
an absolutely uniform gauge throughout 
the toothed edge, with a taper of five 
gauges in the middle of the blade, being 
three gauges heavier on the back ends 
than in the middie of the back. They 
compare this improved manner of grind- 
ing with their former practice of grinding 
Cross-Cut Saws straight across the stone, 
thus making the teeth of uneven gauge, 
requiring an uneven set in order to cut a 
uniform kerf—a saw, they state, that had 
to pay for every bit of its thin back by a 
corresponding thinness on the ends of the’ 
back, which weakened it and caused it to 
vibrate, also to buckle in the cut. They 


ing business. 


THe New Britarn Harpware Mrs. 
COMPANY are now making a full line of 
Machine Screws, both regular and special. 
This department is well equipped with 
new machinery and ip charge of a com- 
petent superintendent. The company ad- 
vise us that it is their purpose to make 
nothing but first-class work and build up 
a reputation for careful attention to de- 
tails. The company still continue to man- 
ufacture a full line of Piano Hardware 
and are giving special attention to making 
Bicycle Parts, Bolt Screws, &c. 


ATTENTION IS DIRECTED to the adver- 
tisement of J. Curley & Brother, on page 
62 of this issue, relating to Curley’s Re- 
versible Safety Guard Razor. Curley & 
Brother have lately moved into a commo 


'dious store, No. 6 Warren street, which 


they have fitted up in an elegant manner, 
with all the modern conveniences for do- 
Three floors of this build- 
ing have been expressly fitted to the re- 
quirements of their Cutlery business, 
which had grown to such an extent as to 
compel them to leave their former quar- 
ters, where they had been located for 29 
years. 


A CHANGE OF OWNERSHIP of the Rhode 
Island Horse Shoe Company is announced. 
The plant, patent rights and good-will of 
the company were sold last week to pur- 


ON THE MORNING of October 6 the 
Springfield Hardware Company, Spring- 
field, Mo., found themselves short about 
30 to 35 Smith & Wesson and Colt’s Re- 
volvers. Burglars had entered the store 
during the night, gaining entrance by 
forcing open the front doors. The loss in 
goods and cash amounted to $300 to $325. 
No clue has thus far been found to the 
burglars. 


Davip RoBERTSON and wife, who have 
been spending the last six months in 
Europe, returned to Portland, Ore., in 
safety on the 26th of last month. 


Tue PornteR Picture Hook Company, 
Adrain, Mich., have transferred their en- 
tire Hook business to the Scotford Mfg. 
Company, Kenosho, Wis., and all future 
communications should be addressed to 
them. The latter company propose to 
manufacture and put the goods on the 
market, both the Flat and Wire Hook. 


Improvement in Labels. 


E TAKE pleasure in reproducing a 
W label for Loose-Pin Butts recently 
adopted by McKinney Mfg. Company, 
Allegheny, Pa., manufacturers of Steel 
Strap, T and Butt Hinges. It will be 
noticed that there are three divisions 
in the vacant space on the label, which 
may be used for. cost, price by the 
box and price per pair; or for any 









749 STEELe2ebal, 
| LOOSE PIN BUTTS. 


STEEPLE TIPS. 


FITTED FOR No. Il SCREWS. 
M’KINNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 














The McKinney Mfg. Co.’s Label. 


chasers who are understood to represent a 
syndicate of New York capitalists who 
have been negotiating with the company 
for some time. The present officers, under 
the agreement, are to conduct the business 
for the new owners for a term of years, so 


‘that it is anticipated that there wil) be no 


material change in the affairs of the com- 
pany so far as the trade are concerned, 
The plant is located at Valley Falls, R. L., 
and is described as having an output of 
about 1000 kegs of Shoes per week. 


MANY OF THE TRADE Will observe with 
interest the portrait on another page of 
R. A. Neal, together with a sketch of his 
career, for the principal facts in which we 
are indebted to W. R. Walkley. The bi- 
ography of Mr. Neal is ome of special in- 
terest, from the prominent position which 
for many years he occupied among Hard- 
ware manufacturers, having been conspic 
uously identified with the development of 
Hardware interests of the country. 


THE TRADE will observe on another page 
the advertisement of Horace F. Sise as 
Hardware Commission Merchant, 114 
Chambers street, New York. Mr. Sise is 
Western agent for Barnes Mfg. Company, 
Graham Mfg. Company and other manu- 
facturers, giving personal attention to 
Western traveling. He is also in a posi- 
tion to represent in that territory. The 
opportunity is certainly deserving the at- 





other arrangement of marking desired. 
The labels are of colored paper, 
making a background on which the black 
letters and figures show plainly. Prom- 
inence is given to the size and number, 
these being distinct enough to be seen at 
a distance. This is a reform in the ar- 
rangement and printing of labels which 
has long been desired, and no doubt the 
reiail trade will appreciate the efforts of 
these manufacturers to provide improved 
facilites for marking goods, and to furnish 
a readable label. We are advised that as 
fast as their old stock of labels is ex- 
hausted they will be replaced by labels 
similar to that shown in the cut, and that 
hereafter this style of label will be placed 
on all goods made and sold by the com- 
pany. The matter of labels is one deserv- 
ing the careful attention of other manu- 
facturers, as many of the labels in use are 
far from satisfactory. 


THe: CLEVELAND SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio: Perfection Door Lock. 
The Lock is designed for fastening doors 
on delivery wagons. The manufacturers 
describe the spring as made of the best 
quality of steel and the plates of the best 
malleable iron. All parts are milled and 


tention of those who desire their goods | fittea together in a thorough and work- 
‘ fliciently represented in that section. 


man-like manner. 
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| by the sunlight and rocked in the cradle of 


ithe winds. 


HE HISTORY of a man’s life is more | 


or less the history of the times in 
which he lived. He exerted an influence 


The gnarled and dwarfed 
tree at a little distance sprang from as 
good an acorn, and perchance would have 
become as great an oak had not a foot 


on the age, and was molded and shaped to | crushed and broken the tender twig. 
a greater or less degree by the circum-| Times and circumstances do influence 
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limited, and his advantages few. The 
zeal and earnestness which characterized 
him in his maturer years were at his com- 
mand in his boyhood, and he made them 
his servants thus early in life. 

It was always a source of regret to him 
that his early education was so limited, 


stances which surrounded him. 


and wealth are each relative. A person 


living in a country town ora small city | Hartford, Conn., 


seeking and attaining a position of com- 


Success | lives. 


and that he did not have better facilities 
for acquiring that knowledge which would 
January, 1821. His|have been of great use to him through 
Elisha Neal, and his mother, | life. In later years he was a stanch 


Roswell Alcott Neal was born in New 


father, 


manding influence probably derives as| Naomi Frost, as their names indicate, ‘pine of education and the school, im- 


much satisfaction and happiness upon the | were both descendants from tbat Puritan | 


| pressing upon all the value of learning. 


accomplishment of his desires as another |stock from which sprang so many man | For a number of years he was president 


person in different relations does when he | and women who have been potential factors 


secures the objects of a higher ambition. 


of the Board of Trustees of the High 


in making and shaping our history. If | School at Southington, and his children 


Success cannot be weighed in coin, neither | the soil of New England is cold and bar | were educated in the best schools of the 


can happiness be meas- 
ured by feet and inches 

There is a power born 
in man, growing and de- 
veloping with his growth, 
constantly urging and 
pushing him on to do 
better work and to ac- 
complish higher aims 
than has been done or ac- 
complished by his fel- 
lows. We call this am- 
bition, and it seeks as 
many paths and they 
are as intricate as those 
in the fabled labyrinth of 
old. Many who attempt 
to follow lose sight of 
their guide, and the dim- 
ness of their vision and 
the dullness of their ears 
prevent their seeing the 
magic wand ever held 
out and beckoning them 
on or hearing a voice 
whose silvery notes are a 
continual song of encour- 
agement. 

This unknown force is 
natural to all. It is a 
powerful ally; an angel 
of hope; an architect who 
builds colossal fortunes; 
a general who achieves 
glorious victories; a king 
before whom all men do 
reverence. Yet it isa 
plant of tender growth, and will not sur- 
vive bitter frosts or the keen cutting winds 
of wintry months. Oft it dies early in 
the human heart, and men without ambi- 
tion are like stranded wrecks vpon the 
shore, washed and wasted by the eternal 
sea. 

The man in whom ambition lives and 
grows becomes a power for good or ill. 
Every footfall leaves an impress, and 
every blow strikes fire from the anvil. 
Where the impression is made and what 
the fire burns depends upon the position 
the man is in, but it is an impression and 
it is fire. This indescribable power, per- 
haps never correctly defined, and incapa- 
ble of measurement, was a vital force all 
through this life of which we write. 

The majestic oak, with its huge trunk 
and wide-spreading branches—the king of 
the forest—grew in soil affording nutri- 
ment adapted to its wants. It was nursed 





State. His first employ- 
ment as a manufacturer 
was in his father’s shop 
at clock making. This 
business was not an un- 
common industry in 
Connecticut at this time, 
and the product was the 
genuine Yankee clock, 
whose fame and reputa- 
tion have been more en- 
during than that of the 
makers themselves. If 
he had an aptness for 
this mechanical work 
he must have found it 
unprofitable, for at the 
age of 19 he abandoned 
it and found employ- 
ment ona farm in the 
town of Bristol. Here 
he remained until he be- 
came of age, and doubt- 
Wi N ESS less derived great phys- 
: a ‘ ical benefit from this 
health-giving occupa- 
tion. His ambition led 
him to look beyond the 
hills of a country town, 
and he desired to see 
something of the larger 
world beyond. If the 
Yankee schoolmaster 
was abroad no less was 
ROSWELL ALCOTT NEAL, the Yankee peddler. 

Both are historical ; each 

was an educator—a 

ren it has been wonderfully productive of , character peculiar to the times; the source 
men—of men reared by mothers who| of most thrilling tales and the most ludi- 
worked and thought, and taught their|crous narrative. From Connecticut to 
sons the nobility of labor and the royalty | Maine to sell clocks was Mr. Neal’s frst tour 
of mind. Few lessons were learned from/as a salesman. He certainly must have 
books at school. Necessity compelled la- | been one of the original ‘‘ drummers.” 
bor. Industry was a schoolmaster and na- These trips were continued as far as New 
ture a teacher. Bedy and mind were, Brunswick, to afford our brothers across the 
each cultured avd trained. The daily | line a chance to hearthe “‘tick-tock” of a 
toil developed the body and made strong | Yankee Clock. They were not undertaken 
men. The evening discussions around | for health, but to make money. The 
the blazing logs were productive of distance which may now be accomplished 
thought, and led an inquiring mind to in- | in a single night then required weeks of 
vistigation and decision. Questions of fatiguing travel. The stories of a ‘* Yan- 
theology, principles of government, and | ke Clock Peddler in Maine” would fill 
oft-told tales of history were the common | volumes, and the memory of these days 
themcs of a winters eve. At this period and the incidents they recalled were 
the common schools of Connecticut were | always a source of pleasure to Mr. Neal. 
doing much for the education and training He met with fair success in this enter- 
of the youth of the State. However, Mr. prise and laid aside a little, which was the 
Neal spent but little time in them. His, foundation of his fortune. He next 
opportunity for the study of books was entered into partnership with M. W. 
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Atkins of Bristol and engaged in the 
manufacture of Steelyards, which busi- 
ness he continued through his active life 
and it is now kept up by his successors. 
This partnership was dissolved in 1849, at 
which time he moved to Southington, 
Conn , where he continued to reside until 
his death. At Southington he became 
connected with a firm which three years 
later was formed into a stock company, 
under the name of the Peck, Smith Mfg. 
Company. Here he really began his life 
work. During the previous years he had 
been in training, gathering information 
from various sources, observing and study- 
ing men, familiarizing himself with the 
conditions of trade and fitting himself for 
the business of the coming years. He re- 
tained his connection with this firm, and in 
1861 was elected its president, which posi- 
tion he held continuously until it was in 
corporated with its successor in 1870. 

The period embraced between 1849 and 
1870 may be fairly styled the rise and 
progress of manufacturing. These years 
were full of changes in methods of both 
making and selling Hardware. Mr. Neal 
was eminently progressive; he kept apace, 
if not ahead of his competitors. He was 
one of the very first who traveled West to 
sell his product. 
mensurate with his efforts. He was cour- 
teous and frank. He always did as well 
as he agreed, sometimes better; the trade 
had confidence in his word. He was 
full of hope and encouragement; he left 
men feeling better for his visit He felt 
the pulse of the market, and usually made 
a correct diagnosis of its condition. He 
was an excellent judge of character. He 
made liberal terms. He won and deserved 
confidence. But he hated shams and pre- 
tensions, He was a man of strong preju- 
dices, and if he disliked a house and its 
methods, his dislike was as genuine and as 
bitter as his love was strong for his friends. 
During this period the firm with whom he 
had cast his fortunes was most prosperous. 
Their growth and development was re- 
markable. Their capital was increased 
from $50,000 to $150,000. The dividends 
to the owners were large and regular. 
During one year 100 per cent. was paid, 
during another year 60 per cent., and for 
several years a dividend of 25 per cent. was 
declared. This period probably repre- 
sented Mr. Neal’s best efforts and work. 
He was known throughout the Hardware 
trade as a representative man—a man of 
deeds rather than of words, quick to 
conceive, and quick to execute. Here, per- 
haps, was one of the most prolific sources 
of his success. While others estimated, 
investigated or planned, he consummated. 
During the latter years of the period above 
named competition among manufacturers 
greatly increased and the profits were 
narrowed to smaller margins. 

Several competing firms. were located 
near Southington, and it seemed desirable 
to harmonize their interests if possible. 
Mr. Neal sometimes has been accredited 
with originating the plan which afterward 
led to the consolidation of these competing 
houses into the present organization of the 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, which an 


His success was com- 


|eratic party. 
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old merchant said to the writer the other day 
was really the first of the modern trusts. But 
8. C. Wilcox, now deceased, first suggested 
the idea in the early spring of 1870, though 
he did not develop the methods which 
were afterward carried out. Indeed, the 
plan suggested met with severe opposition 
on the part of one of the principal firms, 
its stockholders voting against the com- 
bination by a large majority; and not 
until after labored arguments did they 
consent to the union, which was simple 
and not at all in the nature of a trust. 
Each separate firm sold out its busines, 
real estate, good will and everything per- 
taining to it, except its bills receivable, to 
a new corporation, organized under the 
general laws of the State of Connecticut, 
called the Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
having at that time a capital of $635,000. 

This new company was established in 
1870, and immediately purchased the com- 
panies who had voted to sell. Mr. Neal 
was at once elected president of the Peck, 
Stow & Wilcox Company, which position 
he filled continuously until his retirement 
from business in January, 1887. From 
1870 to 1884 he continued to labor with 
the same untiring zeal and industry which 
had characterized his previous work. His 
methods, except as they had been modified 
and changed by the times, were the same. 
He had wide experience, vest resources of 
energy and determination. The business 
of the new firm was largely increased, and 
by the division of labor the cost of pro- 
duction was considerably lessened. The 
capital of the company was increased at 
different times, both by cash payments 
and by dividends, until at the time of his 
retirement it was $1,500,000. From 1884 
to 1887 his health was not good, and he 
was unable to give that personal attention 
to business which during 35 years had 
commanded his best powers and energies. 
Paralysis and the gradual decay of his 
physical forces compelled him to lay aside 
the duties of his position, and in January, 
1887, he resigned his office as president of 
the company, and retired from active 
business. His eye was undimmed and 
his mental forces unabated. Thus he 
lingered without great bodily suffering 
until August 15, 1891, when in his own 
home, surrounded by kindred and friends, 
‘*the silver cord was loosed and the 
golden bow! broken.”’ Though Mr. Neal’s 
business career seems to have been closely 
identified with the Hardware manufact- 
factories above named, he was much in- 
terested in other local companies, and did 
much to establish and promote their inter- 
ests. He was for a number of years presi- 
dent of the Southington Cutlery Company, 
the tna Nut Company, the Atna 
Match Company and the Southington 
National Bank and a director in other 
banks, insurance companies and corpora- 
tions. Mr. Neal was not much of a poli- 
tician. He had his own views and opin- 
ions, and usually voted with the Demo- 
He represented the town 
four times in the State Legislature. 

In his religious belief he was a Baptist, 
denominational, but not sectarian. He was 
a liberal giver, charitable in the highest 
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degree and in the best sense of the word. 
He was a man of medium weight and 
stature, of erect carriage, with dark hair 
and a piercing eye. He was of plain 
speech, with simple and unassuming man- 
ners; easily approached and unpretentious 
in every way. He was a man of the peo- 
ple, and in touch and sympathy with 
all his fellow men. ‘At times stern, but 
with a heart that would melt at the bare 
recital of a story of injustice or suffering. 
In many respects Mr. Neal was a man of 
unique character. Solid, without adorn- 
ment, with pure and unselfish motives; 
honest in heart and soul. An every-day 
man, with untiring industry, a zeal born 
of his hopes and ambitions. A firm and 
steadfast friend anda bitterenemy. With 
pluck and perseverance that overcame all 
obstacles, never suffering defeat and never 
resting until he had accomplished his end. 
Laughing at failures, never fearing com- 
petition, with the confidence of a victor he 
entered the arena to win. The qualities 
of mind and heart as revealed to his asso- 
ciates in their daily intercourse with him 
were the qualities which make and keep 
friends. He worked with conscience and 
courage. He was straightforward and 
thorough, never assuming to be what he 
was not nor affecting what he did not 
feel. He was content to be and to appear 
what he was. He was manly and sincere, 
with a warm, generous heart. He was 
quick to appreciate changed conditions 
and the forces of progress. His opinions 
were his convictions. He was no friend of 
display or ostentation, but had a real lik- 
ing for plain speech and friendly inter- 
course. His memory was most tenacious 
of details and facts. Hespoke with direct- 
ness and to the point. His mind remained 
unclouded while his physical forces were 
decaying. These qualities of heart and 
soul endeared him to his assciates and they 
regard his death as a personal loss. His 
departure was the end of an active and 
honorable business life. 


Price-Lists, Circulars, &c. 


OHN M. WADDEL MFG COMPANY, 
Greenfield, Ohio: Family Coffee 
Mills, Rat Traps, Clothes Bars, 


Money Drawers, Simplex Cash Registers, 
&c. Intheir 1891-92 catalogue the manu- 
facturers state that the novel features 
introduced in their Family Coffee Mills 
have resulted in producing a line of goods 
which have proven ready sellers; and 
that as the result of recent improvements 
they are enabled to produce exceptionally 
good Mills. 


WvyetH & McCuLty, Newark, Ohio: 
Runner Attachments for use on all kinds 
of iron-axle buggies, carriages, hacks, sur- 
reys, spring wagons, two wheelers, &c. 
They also manufacture Bob Sleds, Tank 
Wagons, Trucks and Light Vehicles. 


H. H. Jones, Lancaster, N. H.: Bevel 
Pointed Belt Hooks. These are made 
extra heavy from a fine quality of Norway 
iron, and machinery has recently been 
perfected for the manufacture of them in 
large quantities. 


WILLIAM HIGHTON & SOoNs, 
Mass.: Hot-Air Registers, Ventilators, 
Borders, &c. In their price-list they call 
attention tothe addition of new sizes also 
to their new style of Convex Registers 
with vertical wheel movement, as well as 
to the addition of new designs and other 
important improvements. They state 


Boston, 
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that they have greatly increased their 
facilities for manufacturing, and will add 
from time to time newssizes and designs to 
suit the requirements of the trade. 


THE Brown, HINMAN & HUNTINGTON 
CompaANy, Columbus, Ohio: Farm and 
Garden Tools for 1891-92. Scythe and 
Bush Snaths, Grain Cradles, Forks, Po- 
tato and Manure Hooks, Field,Garden and 
Mortar Hoes, Handled Planters’ Hoes, 
Steel and Malleable Rakes, Xc. 


Rupo.pH Mrc. Company, Chicago, IIl. 
Rudolph’s Jointed Ring Landing and Dip 
Net Handles. These are referred to as 
being strong and compact. The ring is 
jointed in the middle and so arranged as 
to admit of its being put away in a 31 or 
48-inch handle. It is claimed that it is 
impossible to pull or spring out the ring 
when adjusted. 


L. S. STARRETT, Athol, Mass.: Fine 
Tools, October 1, 1891. Attention is di- 
rected to reduced prices on Combination 
Squares, special Standard Squares, Pro- 
tractors, Combination Sets, Double Squares 
and the full line of Steel Rules, also to the 
slight advance in price on one style of 
Surface Gauge and a few sizes of Levels. 
The catalogue shows a number of new 
goods, which will be of interest to the 
trade, 


BronsON SuppLy COMPANY, Cleveland, 
Ohio: Never-Break W rought-Steel Cook- 
ing Utensils. The front cover of their 
artistic catalogue has red raised letters on 
a bronze background. The catalogue 
refers to their line of Never-Break goods, 
illustrating and giving price-lists of these 
goods. The last half of the catalogue is 
devoted to their French Porcelained 
Never-Break Ware, which is white inside 
and purple outside. Illustrations, price- 
lists and descriptions of these goods are 
printed on tinted paper, adding much to 
their attractive appearance, 


A. J. Puitiips & Co., Fenton, Mich.: 
Screen Doors Adjustable Window Screens, 
Window Screen Frames, Snow Shovels 
and special Woodenware. Snow Shovels 
are shown in various styles, both in long 
and D handles; also Snow and Stable 
Scrapers. The manufacturers state that 
their business in Scteen Doors and Win- 
dow Screens has increased from year to 
year, and that they have endeavored to 
increase their capacity tocorrespond The 
past season their sales exceeded halfa 
million, while their capacity was only 
about four hundredthousand. They have 
just added another mammoth warehouse 
and have otherwise increased their facili- 
ties and expect to be able to provide for 
the demand. 


Locan & SrTrRoBRIDGE IRON COMPANY, 
New Brighton, Pa.: Catalogue No. 5, also 
advance pages of catalogue No. 6. The 
first of these is devoted to Thumb Latches, 
Gate Hinges, Sash Pulleys, Sash Lifts, 
Shelf Brackets, Wardrobe Hooks, Chest 
Handles, Counter Legs, Door Bolts, Cess- 
pools, &c. The book is nicely printed on 
a good quality paper, the cuts being clear 
and distinct. Catalogue No. 6, which is 
now in press, will contain Fire-Iron 
Stands, Cottage Kitchen Sets, Fire Irons, 
Shovels, Coal Claws, House-Furnishing 
Hardware, Five and Ten Cent Goods and 
specialties manufactured by this com- 


pany. 
It is Reported— 


That A. W. Gray has commenced the 
Hardware business at Bidell, III. 


That H. Russell & Co. are a new Hard- 
ware firm at Madison, Maine. 


That Joseph Frieze has bought out the 


oe store of M. J. Hart, Glidden, 
is 


That Scott & Morrill, dealers in Hard- 
ware at Sandy Hill, N. Y., have dissolved 
partnership, The business will be con- 
tinued by James B. Morrill. 


That Wm. H. Smith, for the past five 
years of the firm of Smith & Adams, | 
Worcester, Mass., and for many previous 
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years with Henry W. ECan cane dhinteens aan ee = =~ |: eT has pur- 
chased the Hardware stock and business 


Exports. 
of W. H. Goulding & Co., in that ~ 
the Hardware business at Superior, Wis. 
Jefferson, Wis., was recently burglarized 


ADDITIONAL SHIPMENTS PER BARK ELINOR 
VERNON, FOR AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND. 


By A. S. Lasceiles & Co.—1 case Cutlery, 4 


That E. J. Udell has opened a Hard-|  gozen Cow Bells. 
ware store at Indianapolis, Ind. By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—7 ee 
That Norman Hough will open a Hard- Hardware, Lcase Egg Beaters, “0 dozen 


ware store at St. a os a 


few weeks. 


Johnsville, 


in By R. W. Forbes d* Son.—3 cases Plated Ware, 


and will continue it under the name o 
W. H. Smith & Co. 
11 cases Horse Nails, ¥9 dozen Axes. 
By H. W. Peabody Co.—90 packages Hard- 

That T. A. Davis is about to engage in| “Ware iz crates Fiber Ware, 100 pounds 

Horse } —_S casks a cases Traps, 
2 cases Egg Beaters, 2 cases Mouse Traps, 4 

That Frank Seifert’s Hardware store at cases Empty Shells, 1 box Emery Wheels. 3 

See aaa 'K . dozen Wringers, 11 packages Lampware, 
a considerable quantity o nives 47 packages Hardware, 1 case evening tan 
Razors, &c., taken. plements, 1 box Oilers, 5 cases Horse ails, 
That Joseph A. McCreery is a new 3 cases Traps, 1 case Scales, 1 case Hard- 
r 
Hardwareman at Fall River, Mass. eae FOR DUNEDIN. 

That Clark & Cooley, Lumber and Hard- 
ware merchants at Riegelsville, Pa., have 
purchased the Hardware store and lumber 
yard of the Dalrymple estate at Blooms- 


By R. W. Cameron & Co.—6 Knives, 5 dozen 
Axes, 414 dozen Hatchets, 5 dozen Hammers, 
106 pounds Cordage. 377 pounds Saws, 4 
kegs Nails, 1 case Bolts, 5 cases Cages, &e., 
1 case Hardware, 2 boxes Snaths. 


bury, N. J. By R. W. Forbes & "Son. —3 cases Hardware, 
That J. L. Kiff will erect a building at} 5 dozen Axes. 7 
Corning, N. Y.. which he will occupy as| By 4. 8. Lascelles & Co.—22 cases Nails. 


By W. H. Crossman & Bro.—5 packages 
Lamp Goods. 

By Strong & Trowbridge.—2 cases Hardware, 
2 cases Bolts, 5 packages Hardware, | case 
Traps, 1 barrel Blocks, 10 cases Axes, 2 cases 
Hardware. 

By H. W. Peabody & Co.—1 case Cartridges, 
13 packages Lampware, 1 case Air Rifles, 1 
cask Pumps, lu cases Horse Nails, 1 case 
Edge Tools, 5 packages Hardware, 5 cases 
Wringers, 1 case Bolts, 1 case Ha ware, 3 
cases Nails, 3 cases Wringers, 2 cases Sand- 
paper, 75 packages Hardware, 2 cases Pumps, 
3 crates Churns, 6 crates Stoves, 6 cases 
Horse Nails, 12 cases Wringers, 6 crates 
Churns, 6 crates Step Ladders, 1 case Files, 
6 cases Wringers, 6 cases Horse Nails, 1 

ackage Drills, 1 cask Pumps, 21 packages 
-ampware, 5 cases Horse Nails, 16 packages 
Hardware, 1 case Thermometers, 5 cases 
Horse Nails, 1 case and 3 packages Hard- 
ware, 1 package Egg Beaters, 5 cases Nails, 
1 case Mangles, 5 packages Lampware, 9 
cases Horse Nails, 2 cases Nails, 3 cases 
Hardware, a packages Lampware, 28 cases 
z sane, © aeons Hardware, 4 dozen 
3 cases Wringers, 4 cases Nails, 2 cases 
Salaun 1 case Tacks, 2 cases Hardware 
2 cases Sandpaper, 2 cases Hardware, 3 
cases Sandpaper, 3 packages Hardware, 


a Hardware establishmemt. 


That the Hardware and Implement 
store of J] F. Lee, Lainsburg, Mich., was 
robbed on the Ist inst., the value of the 
goods stolen being $100. 


Thatthe Hardware business of A. A. 
Reynolds & Co., at Shingle House, Pa., has 
been purchased by Messrs. Frank and 
Gale of Wellsville, N. Y., who have taken 
possession of the old stand. 


That Fred. Dana, Wiscasset, Maine, is 
moving his Hardware store to larger quar- 
ters in that place. 


That C. W. Williams’ Hardware store, 
at Amsterdam, N. Y., was recently robbed. 


That the Hardware store of Moles & 
Co., Duluth, Minn., was destoyed by fire 
October 6. 


That Henry Sangster, formerly with the 
Judson Company, Berkeler, Cal., has/| 
opened a Hardware store in that place. 





That Wilson & Vantile have commenced 


the Hardware business at Jamestown, 
N. Y. 


That the Pickett Hardware Company 
have succeeded the firm of Pickett & Co., 
Warren, Pa., having purchased the entire 
stock of Hardware, Oil Well Supplies, &c, 
The officers of the new company are W. 
H. Pickett, chairman, and Harry W. Pick 
ett, secretary andtreasurer. The paid-up 
capital is $50,000. 

That on the morning of the roth inst. 
the store of the Seavey Hardware Com- 
pany of Fort Wayne, Ind., was entered by 
burglars and the safe blown open. Two 
hundred and fifty dollarsin cash and some 
valuable papers were taken. 


PER BARK ST. LUCIE, OCTOBER 7, 1891, FoR 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND. 


By A. S. Lascelles & Co,—6 cases Nails. 

By R. W. Cameron & Co.—1 box Scales, 1 
case Hardware. 

Ry Alfred tield & Co.—1\¢ dozen Wringers. 

By F. B Wheeler Co.—2 cases Hardware. 

By Hartley & Graham,.—10 cases Cartridges, 
1 case Empty a Shells, 1 case Rifles 
and Tools, 2 cases Metallic Cartridges, 17 
cases Cartridges, | case Empty Shells. 

By Wiebusch & Hilger.—2 cases Rifles, 5000 
Cartridges. 

By Henry Disston & Sons.—7 cases Hardware, 
3 cases Saws. 

By Winchester Repeating Arms Company.— 
l case Cartridges, 1 case Guns. 

By Meriden Britannia Company.—4 packages 
Silverware. 

By Joseph F, McCoy & Co.—11 cases Lamps. 

By F. H. Lovell & Co.—15 cases Lamp Goods. 

By McLean Bros. & Riga.—6 dozen Wrenches, 
2 dozen Saw Gummers, 2 cases Bush Hooks, 
1 package Scales, 1 case Hammers, 20 pack- 
ages Axes, 1 case Bolts and Nuts, 4 cases 
Hardware, 1 case Pistols, 2 cases Wringers, 1 
case Curry Combs, 2 packages Lampware, 1 
case Egg Beaters, 2 cases Levels, 4 cases 
Cbhurns, | case Hammers, 1 case Drills, 5cases 
Cartridges, 5 cases Axes, 2 cases Hatchets, 1 
case Wire Cloth, 4cases Farm Tools, 8 cases 


That Julian McFarland will engage in 
the Hardware business at Arkansas Pass, 
Texas. 


That Joel Stoner has purchased the 
Hardware store of Musser & Kunkle, 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


That the Little Falls Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., have been incor- 
porated, with a capital of $50,000. 


That Chas. Hood has purchased J. P. 
Meeker & Co’s. interest in the Puyallup 
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Hardware Company, Puyallup, Wash. waren" Odean Carnet "F con Churns,”S 
’ cases Bench Screws, 3 cases Bird Ca 2 
That F. S. Naramore’s Hardware store be Mattocks, © cname Rent Screws, 1 case 


at Silver Springs, N. Y., was burglarized 


last week to the extent of $300. Cartridges, 3.enee Harume Manders, 1 cass 


| 
Hay Knives, 3 cases Mattocks, 6 cases Picks, 
3 cases Coffee Mills, 1 case Traps. 3 packages 
Wire Goods, 1 case Saws, 3 cases W ringers, 
| 2cases Mattocks, 6 packages Hardware, 1 
case Wrenches, 4 crates Churns, 1 case Rules 
and Bevels, 2 cases Scales, 6 crates Anvils 
and Vises. 

By R. W. Forbes d& Son.—1 case Lawn Mow- 
ers, 4 boxes Lampware, 2 cases Britannia 
Ware. 

| By H. W. Peabody & Co.—3 packages Lamp- 
ware, 2 cases Hardware, 8 cases Horse Shoe 
Nails, 12 packages Hardware, 3 cases Wring- 
ers, 3 racks Churns, 2 cases Holts, 3 cases 
Seales, 17 packages Hardware, cases 


That J. K. Johnston is opening up a 
new Hardware store at Du Bois, Pa. 


That Elias Overton expects to open a 
Hardware store at Nebraska City, Neb., 
in a few weeks. 


That Lawrence and Henry Grambs will 
open a Hardware store at Bismarck, S. D. 


That C. J. Hamot has purchased the en- 
tire stock of Hardware of the Burger- 
Alexander Company, Hastings, Neb., and | 
will conduct business at the old stand. 


2 
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WwW a, 1 case Nails, 23 pachages Hard- 
ware, 5 boxes Silverware, 4 cases Hard- 
ware, 9 cases Farming Implements, 3 racks 
Churns, 3 cases Horse Nails, 11 cases Wring- 
ers, 18 packages Hardware, 1 case Emery 


W heels. 

By Arkell & Douglas.—20 dozen Shov els, 21 
cases Cages, 14 cases Wringers, 2 packages 
Pumps, 7 cases Meat Choppers, 3 cases Nails, 
6 cases Axes, 40 kegs Nails, 19 cases Tools, 11 


cases Hardware. 

By W. . Crossman & Bro.—i cask Lamp 
Goods, 4 cases Wrenches, 3 cases Forges, 1 
case Lead Pencils, 4 cases Iron Nails, 1 case 
Mangles, 17 cases Horse Nails, 13 cases 
Se ales, 15 cases Wringers, § crates Churns, 
2 packages Mincers, 1 case Forges, 7 cases 
Shovels, 1 case Revolvers, 6 packages Lamp 
Goods, 46 packages and 1 case Hardware. 


Paints and Colors. 


It should be understood that the prices 

ted in this column are strictly those cur- 
rent in the wholesale market, and that 
higher prices are paid for retail lots. The 
quality of goods frequently necessitates a con- 
siderable range of prices. 

In the conditions governing operations 
in Paints and Colors there have been no 
striking changes during the week under re- 
view. Turbulent weather has doubless in- 
terfered with the spread of Paint ina wide 
territory that draws supplies from this 
center, since jobbers note a falling off in 
the distribution of house- painters’ special- 
ties and discover nothing else that would 
account for it. What hesitation or te- 
merity may have grown out of the late 
decline in price of Linseed appears to 
have disappeared and in other materials 
no changes have taken place that would 
influence the operations of retailers or 
boss painters. Pig Lead is a trifle off, but 
not to an extent that would have any de- 
cided bearing upon the market for the 
leading pigment. 

White Lead.—Outside of the routine 
distribution there has been little or no 
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are being made at those figures is very 
doubtful, since Philadelphia competitors 
openly quote $1.35 # 100 Ib for 800-Tb bar- 
rels; $1.40 for 400-tb half-barrels; $1.45 
for 100-tb round tins; $1.50 for 50-Ib do. ; 
$1.60 for 25-Ib do. ; $1.80 for 124-Ib tins 
and bladders and $2 for 5-Ib tins. City 
manufacturers state that ‘‘they do not 
make Philadelphia putty,” and intimate 
that the latter is an inferior article. On 
this point opinions differ, as well as on the 
accuracy of quotations given by city man- 
ufacturers. It is evident that Philadel- 
phia is enterprising and not slow to give 
the trade some of the benefits of the re- 
duction in cost of Linseed Oil. 

There has been no change in the situa- 
tion of the market for Block Chalk, and 
dealings are momentarily light. Whiting 
is firm at old prices, manufacturers being: 
busy on orders calling for deliveries this 
month and next. Barytes and the general 
line of Clays are selling at former prices, 
but in moderate quantities only. 

Oils and Turpentine. 

In some lines of Oils there have been a 
fairly active trade, and in others business 
has dragged along somewhat wearily, for 
want of stimulus to freer action on the 
part of buyers. This condition of affairs 
has led to the development of a weakish 
undercurrent to values in some lines, but 
the changes resulting therefrom are not of 
remarkable caaracter. The only move- 
ment of importance has been on city 
brands of Linseed Oil, the price of which 
was cut to meet outside competion. Deal- 
ers are hopeful of a better trade in most 
lubricants during the next 30 days. 

Linseed Oil.—Two reductions in prices 
have been made by city crushers the past 
week, the last one bringing their figures 
down to 37¢ for domestic seed product. 
That cut brought net cost to the jobber 
and large consumers down to a point rela 


movement during the past week. Jobbers’ | tively quite as low as the prices at which 


purchases of the corroders’ product are 
governed in a great measure by the outlet 
they have, and the tendency seems to be 
more than ordinarily conservative now 
that the season for gradual falling off in 
the consumption is near at hand. Cost of 
crude material has receded somewhat, but 
that fact evidently has little if any in- 
fluence. In Mixed Leads there has also 
been a quieter trade, due in part to the 
influences above referred to. Manufact- 
urers’ price have undergone no change, 
however, and concessions by jobbers are 
merely in line with those that have been 
common for some time past. 

Zincs.—Large consumers are placing 
orders at intervals for fair sized lots of 
American Oxide, but the demand is not as 
steady as it was early inthe month. Still, 
those orders and the smaller ones received 
from other quarters keep production well 
under control, and in the absence of any 
change in the existing relations between 
manufacturers prices remain very steady. 
In foreign brands there 1s a very fair 
movement, with prices the same as current 
for some time past. 

Colors.—In the general line of grinders’ 
Colors there is about the routine move- 
ment, and prices throughout are holding 
quite steady in the absence of radical 
change in the offering or new influences 
calculated to materially affect cost. 
House- painters’ Colors are equally as devoid 
of change. The rise in Quicksilver has 
not as vet caused manufacturers to revise 
their figures for English Vermilion, and 
goods of the more staple character move 
out at old figures. Mixed Paints are sell- 
ing fairly, but not as freely as they did a 
week or two ago. 

Miscellaneous.—Local manufacturers are 
reluctant to give prices on Putty for pub- 
lication, and when they do the figures are 
mney ‘**nominal ”—in other words, greatly 

eceptive. Their quotations at present 
are 13¢ #® Ib for tubs, 2¢ @ 24¢ for tin cans, 


and 2¢ @ 24¢ for bladders. That sales 





Western brands have been selling. It 
does not transpire that the outside manu- 
facturers have made auy reduction from 
35¢, although some buyers claim that bids 
of 34¢ for carloads are solicited. In any 
event, the contest seems to check rather 
than stimulate purchases for the time 
oeing, although, according to good au- 
thority, Western Oil cannot profitably be 
produced at 34¢ unless seed is secured at 
a considerable reduction from present 
cost. In this connection it is noted that 
ruling prices encqurage export purchases 
of the raw material. 

Cotton-Seed Oil.—A few parcels of new 
crude have arrived and were taken at 31¢. 
Several hundred barrels were sold for 
future delivery at 30¢ for prime quality 
and a lot went at 30¢ on the spot. The 
buying is slow and cautious, but sufficient 
to show a fairly firm market. In refined 
product business has been hardly up to 
the average for the season, but refiners 


, Offer sparingly and prices hold quite 


steady. Transactions were chiefly at 34¢ 
@ 35¢ for prime new Summer Yellow; 
32¢ @ 33¢ for ‘‘off” grade, and 29¢ @ 
80¢ for reddish stock. 

Fish Oils.— About 3000 barrels of crude 
Sperm Oil have been sold in the East at 
68¢, but po fresh transactions in crude 
Whale or crude Menhaden are noted. The 
manufactured products are moving off in a 
jobbing way at former rates. Cod Oil is 
firmer at 34¢ @ 36¢, as to quality. 

Miscellaneous.—Lard is weaker, with 
best brands offered at 55¢ and others at 
54¢. Ceylon Cocoanut Oil is also lower at 
6¢ @ 64¢ on the spot, and Olive Oil, in 
barrels, down to 62¢ @ 65¢, as to delivery. 

Spirits Turpentine. —Prices have receded 
to 37¢ @ 374¢, as to style of package, and 
the market is rather dull at the decline. 
Stocks at leading points are large. 








The Wissahickon og bridge or aque- 
duct, which spanned Wissahickon Creek 


a short distance above Gorgas lane, Fair- 


cost about $71,000. It is entirely of iron, 
constructed in ‘four spans, resting on Phe. 
nix columns, and was 650 feet long and 
120 feet above the water level of the creek. 
Since its erection it has been regarded as 
one of the features of Wissahickon scenery, 

For some time past it has not been in use, 
one entire line of cast-iron pipes having been 
cracked throughout by the water freezing 
therein during winter. The aqueduct 
served the purpose of carrying water from 
the Roxborough reservoir across the Wiss- 

ahickon Valley, which is now done by 
means of pipe line placed under the bed 
of the creek. The old structure was sold 
as it stood by the Water Department to 
G. W. Schultz & Co., iron and steel 
brokers, Philadelphia, who will dispose of 
the iron to bridgebuilders, or as scrap. 

Quantities of dynamite are placed on the 
pipes on the junctions of the spans, and 
large sections of the bridge are by this 
means dropped into the ravine below, 

where they will be broken up and carted 
away without appreciable damage to trees 
or ground, 





At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Pennsylvania Tube Works of Pittsburgh, 
held in that city on Monday, the 12th inst. 
it was decided to increase the capital 
stock of the concern from $1,600,000 to 
$2,000,000. The increase goes to the old 
stockholders as stock dividends. 





The new plant of the Monongahela Iron 
and Steel Company, located at Hays 
Station on the Pittsburgh, Virginia and 
Charleston Railroad, about 10 miles from 
Pittsburgh, was put in operation during 
the present week. For the present only 
muck iron will be manufactured, which 
will be sold to consumers in Pittsburgb. 





Recently we made brief reference to 
the fact that W. T. Simpson & Co., pro- 
prietors of the American Galvanizing 
Woras, Cincinnati, were making prepara- 
tions to begin the manufacture of tin 
plates. Since then we have received a 
sample of the product, which they intend 
to turn out in large quantities as soon as a 
supply of black sheets can be obtained. 
The plate measures 20 x 28, IX, made with 
the dipping process, though later on, we 
are informed, patent roll plates will be 
produced. The terne coating has the 
dull appearance characteristic of roofing 
plates and appears to be very heavy. The 
surface, however, is not remarkable for 
smoothness, though we do not discover 
any bare spots on the sample. The plant 
at present has a capacity of 60 boxes a 
day, but within a short time they expect 
to make their own black sheets. They 
hope to _ on the market a special size, 
20 x 84, for roofing purposes, which they 
will ship within a radius of 150 miles of 
Cincinnati in bundle form, similar to the 
way galvanized iron is at present being 
shipped. We understand that prominent 
Chicago architects have tested this plate 
and give very complimentary opinions of it. 


mount Park, Philadelphia, is being de- 
—a It was erected by the Water 

— in 1870, from designs fur- 
nished by the late Frederic Graeff, and 





The fact that all the makers of cast-steel 
rolls name the same price indicates that 
they have reached an understanding. 





Frank C. Roberts, C. E., supervising 
engineer of the Bristol Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, informs us that this company intend 
blowing in their new furnace, located at 
Bristol, Tenon., on or about the 25th of 
this month. 





Pittsburgh window glass manufacturers 
pam up anew, 15th inst., and predict a 


tremendous boom. 
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Lighton Cash Register. 


steel, doing away with the spring or flex- 
as | ible bottom, which, from continued use of 
The John Lighton Machine Company, | the can, weakens the junction of the bot- 
512 East Water street, Syracuse, N. Y., | tom to the body, often causing the can to 
are introducing the above register, an il-| leak. Itis claimed that with this arrange- 
justration of which appears in the accom-| ment of tube the oil cannot run out of 
panying cut. The machine is described | the nozzle of the can in case the can be 
as follows: The desks of the machines 
are substantially made of oak, cherry, and | 
other hard wood, so as to correspond with | 
the fittings of almost any store, and can be | 
especially made of any kind or quality of | 
wood when required. They are 24 inches 
wide, 21 inches deep and 7 inches high. | 
Under the leaf of the desk is the machin- | 
ery, which cannot be got at without per. | 
mission from the proprietor, as it is pro 
vided with a patent lock. There are also 
four pigeon holes for private papers, &c., | 
besides ample room for books. The entry | 
slot on the face of the desks is 8 inches | 
iong by 3 inches wide, covered with plate | 
glass, with the exception of a 4-inch open. ' 
ing at the bottom, where the cashier en- | 
ters the amount of sales, &c. The psper | 
is ruled, so that cash sales can be entered | 
in one column, credit sales in another and | 
disbursements in another. There are also | 
columns that can be used for other ac- | 
counts, such as expenses, personal, profits, 
&e. The combination lock keys are on 
the side, and are covered to prevent people 
from seeing what combination of keys is | 
used in unlocking the drawer. The top| 
is surrounded by a handsome nickel- 
plated railing, giving the entire an orna 
mental appearance, making it suitable for 
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The Noera Oiler. 


road oilers, steamboat engineer sets, engi- 
neers’ fillers, seamless mill oilers, &c. 


A 





The Handy Combination Truck. 





Lighton Cash Register. 


The John B. Morris Foundry Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, are introducing a truck, 


>} § 7 ing -ashier’s . ° ° 
any office, and virtually making a cashier's | ,. illustrated herewith. It is made of a 


office and desk of whatever place it may 
occupy. Each cash register is furnished 
with three rolls of paper and a pencil es 
pecially made for it. 

The manufacturers claim, among the 
many points of excellence found in this 
machine, that the glass panel over the 
paper allows of ‘25 consecutive sales re- 
maining in sight, so that in the event of 
any dispute the amount can be seen at a 
glance; that it is impossible to open the 
cash drawer without ringing the bell and 
moving the paper or register, and that 
where no account of its opening has been 
made a blank space will show; that the 
removing of the paper from the rolls at the 
close of the day’s business is a simple 
matter; that the paper is immovable while 
writing thereon, and that the combination | 
lock renders the opening of the drawer | 
impossible unless the combination is| 
known, while the combination can be | 
changed at the pleasure of the operator. | 


| 
| 
| 
verturned This tube is applied to rail- 
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The Noera Oiler. 





Noera Mfg. Company, 271 Franklin | 
Street, Boston, Mass., are introducing a 
new invention as applied to oilers, illus. | 
trated in the accompanying cut. The} 
vent tube with-which the can is provided | 
extends through the body of the can near 
its top and also extends within the can to 
near its bottom. The tube is normally 


closed by a valve on the outside of the can, 
the valve being readily operated by the 
thumb. The bottom is composed of solid 








The Handy Combination Truck. 





solid hardwood board, with 4-inch steel 
axle and 44-inch wheels, and, it is claimed, 
well finished throughout. It is designed 





663 


to carry boxes, barrels, &c., which, it is 
stated, it will do as well as special trucks 
which are more expensive. The point is 
made that the truck is always handy and 
is never in the way. 


—_—— a 


| The Whirlpool Trap. 
a 


| —— 


An interesting form of plumber’s trap 
has just been brought ont by the Whirl- 
pool Trap Company, 14 South Division 
| street, Buffalo, N. Y. In the accompany- 
ing illustrations a clear idea will be ob- 
tained of the principal features of this de- 








| 

The Whirlpool Trap.— Fig. 1.—Broken View 
| of S Trap without Vent. 
| 
| 


vice. Fig. 1 shows a plain trap, while 
Fig. 2 shows a trap with vent pipe at- 
tached. The trap, it will be seen, con- 
sists of a cylindrical part, through the 
bottom of which the waste pipe rises 
within about a third distance of the top. 
The discharge water enters the trap 
through a pipe running down the side and 
connecting at the bottom. A special 
| feature of the device, however, that is not 
shown in the engraving is the shape of the 
bottom. The upper pipe enters at one 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Fig. 2.—Broken View of S Trap with Vent. 


side, the bottom of the trap from the point 
of entrance being curved up something 
like a screw thread. The result of this 
construction is that when the discharge 
water enters the trap it is given an upward 
and rotary motion, as indicated by the ar- 
rows in the two engravings. Before 
reaching the top of the trap the discharge 
flows down the exit pipe. On account of 
this whirlpool, or rotary motion, it is 
claimed that the trap is perfectly self- 
cleaning. It is also said to be anti- 
syphonic any to keep its seal against the 
/vacuum formed in the soil pipe. It is 
furthermore pointed out that there are“no 
/movable parts or partitions in the trap 
|and no dead water. The top of the cylin- 
| drical part of the trap is closed by a cover 
| held in place by a ring that screws down 
and makes a tight joint by means of a 
washer. In place of the plain disk for the 
top, a vent pipe, the bottom of which is 
flared out into a disk, may be used where 
these attachments are required. It will be 
noticed from the engraving that the water 
seal is almost the depth of the trap. § 
traps, half § traps and running traps 
of this construction are made by the 
company. 
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Forehand Arms Company’s Double- | also of brase wire. They are made regular drum and pillars are of Russia iron. The 


sizes, not exceeding 24 inches wide by 30 
inches high, and not exceeding 30 inches 
Forehand Arms Company, Worcester, wide by 30 inches high. Special sizes 
Mass., are putting on the market a new and shapes will be made to order. 
line of double-action revolvers of the eee , 
cheaper grade, made in two styles, hammer The Silver Central Draft Oil Stove. 
and safety hammer, 38 and 32 caliber, 
respectively® The illustration shows a 
hammer pistol. 


Action Revolver. 











We present in the accompanying illus- 
These revolvers have re-! trations several views of the Central Draft 


Forehand Arms Co.'s Double-Action Revolver. 





bounding locks, rubber stocks of unique | Oil Stove, which has recently been placed 
designs and are finished, the manufacturers | upon the market by Silver & Co. of No. 
claim, in a superior manner for this grade | 56 Warren street, New York City. In this 


of pistols. 
- ESE 


New Form of Nipple Holder. 





* H. B. Spencer, Catskill, N. Y., has re- 
cently put on the market a nipple holder 
for holding wrought-iron pipe nipples 
while they are being threaded. The manu- 
facturer says that while the general ap- 





" 
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New Form of Nipple Holder. 


| 
| 


pearance of the holder, which is illustrated 
herewith, is similar to the ordinary makes 
of nipple holders, this construction has a 
square tapered steel wedge operated by 
a screw with a removable handle; it also 
has bushings so that two or more sizes of 
nipples can be cut with a single holder. 
The inventor claims that a nipple can be 
screwed into the holder by hand without 
the use of tongs or wrenches and the 
wedge (which works on a loose pivot 
joint) screwed up iato nipple, after which 
a thread of any length, either right or left 
hand, can be made on the nipple without 
the possibility of slipping or splitting the 
nipple, and after being threaded, the 
wedge can be unscrewed and the nipple 
removed by hand. It is also claimed that 


a right and left nipple, 2 inches long, can | 


be cut and threaded with this holder 
without unscrewing. The holder will be 
made in all sizes. 

I — 

* Dawson Bros., 197 to 207 North Halsted 
street, Chicago, Ill., are offering a line of 
wire spark guards, made of coppered or 
tinned wire and lined with fine wire cloth; 





stove the oil reservoir is made wholly of 
iron, being cast in one piece, thus prevent- 





Central Draft Oil Stove.—Fig. 1.—Showing 
Top Tipped Back for Lighting Burner. 


ing any danger of leakage. It has aca 
pacity for holding about 2 quarts of oil 
and is finished in japan, both inside and 
out. A general idea of the stove may be 
gathered from an inspection of Fig. 1 of 
the cuts, which shows the top or drum 





| Fig. 2.—Sectional View, Showing Burner. 


tipped back, exposing the wick for light- 
ing. The tubes, burners and wick raisers 
are made of seamless brass, while the 











No. 1 size of stove weighs 12} pounds, 
and is thus readily removable from one 
position toanother. A special feature of 
the stove, and one to which the makers 
direct particular attention, is the burner, a 
sectional view of which is presented in 
Fig. 2 of the cuts. This device, it will be 
observed, sets down into the oil tank in 
such a way as to form a tight connection. 
When desired to use the stove for heating 
purposes a radiator is placed upon the top 
of the frame, as indicated in Fig. 3 of the 
illustrations. This radiator is made of 
polished nickel-plated castings and has a 
Russia iron body. The manufacturers 


| state that a stove fitted with this radiator 


will comfortably warm a room 15 feet 
square, and is serviceable for use in din- 
ing rooms, offices, conservatories, sleeping 
rooms, &c. In connection with this oil stove 
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Fig. 3.—Oil Stove with Radiator Attachment. 


the manufacturers also use an extension 
top, which has sufficieat room to accom- , 
modate three cooking utensils at a time. 
The top is made of two castings riveted 
together in such a way as to allow the heat 
to be diffused throughout the entire sur- 
face. Theoven employed is of portable 
form and measures 12} x 12} x 11 inches. 
It is made of heavy tin plate, seam double 
locked and riveted. It is provided witha 
cast-iron frame, in which the door tightly 
fits, It also has a cast iron base to prevent 
burning out at the bottom, while allowing 
the oven to rest securely on the top of the 
stove. A small casting on top of the oven 
serves as a rest for warming food and at 
the same time prevents closing the draft 
of the stove. The oven is double lined 
and the flues are so arranged, it is stated, 
as to obtain an even heat in the oven with 
economy of fuel. 

cc 





Randolph & Clowes, Waterbury, Conn., 
call attention to facts of importance re- 
garding the Brown & Bros. patent seam- 
less drawn copper range boiler, manufact- 
ured by them. They state that while their 
boilers of ordinary weight are tested to 
200 pounds and the extra heavy to 300 
pounds pressure per square inch, they do 
not warrant them not to burst ; but that 
their boilers are warranted not to collapse. 
They have known of many of their boil- 
ers having been in successful operation 
under pressure varying from 150 to 200 
pounds, for years, some few of these 
haviug given out. They recommend their 
boilers for a service of about one half the 
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test, thus insuring a fraction of 4, which 
would appear to be sufficient to satisfy all 
conservative requirements. 


trouble—namely, 
which boilers are subject. 
the giving out of the boilers is possibly 
due to the position in which they were 
placed and the probable near proximity of | 
the discharge cock to the boiler itself, 
which would develop a greater or less 
water hammer on the sudden shutting off 
of the flow of water when drawing. In 
this connection they also say : 


The static pressure of our local water works 
is 95 pounds. For the purpose of observation 
we have set up one of our boilers with a press- 
ure gauge attached to one of the top spuds, the 
inlet pipe being on a direct line from the street 
main and the boiler forming a sort of dead end. 
Between the main and the boiler we have a 
draw-off cock distant about 10 feet from the 
boiler itself. Itisan ordinary bib When the 
water has been allowed to run sufficiently long 
to acquire full velocity, a sudden shutting off 
develops a hammer of about 35 to 50 per cent., 
or sometimes more, in excess of the regular 
static pressure. Under these circumstances it 
is manifest that even where the public service 
is light, it is possible to place a boiler in sucha 
position as to develop a ram of very large pro- 


portions; in fact, to increase it almost indef- | 


initely. 
—— OO LL 





Reversible Safety Guard Razor. 
J. Curley & Bro. , 6 Warren street, New 


York, are offering the trade a razor with a | 


safety guard, as illustrated herewith. The 
guard is released by pressing on the tang 
of the razor, turned over and then slid off | 
the back of the razor. This allows the 
razor to be sharpened. The guard can be 
taken off or put on the razor in an in- 
stant without trouble, and is kept on the 
razor, except in sharpening. It is neat in 
appearance and adds no_ perceptible 
weight to the razor. Duplicate blades are 
supplied, which are slid into the back’ of 
the razor, replacing the one in use when 
desired. With this razor it is claimed 
that persons can shave themselves without 
danger of being cut, and that the shaving 
may be done with perfect safety on board | 
the cars, on a steamer, or walking about 


They refer to | 
what is often an unrecognized source of | Pa, , 
the water hammer to| lustrated herew ‘ith, 
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The Always Ready Cheese Cutter. 





Meadville Vise Company, Meadville, 
are offering the above article, il- 
This is made of iron 


as 


They state that | and steel, having all the parts nickeled 


and all the working parts interchangeable. 
|It is simple in construction, having no 





| 





The Always Ready Cheese Cutter. 


gearing to wind up nor handle to turn, 
and is referred to as being ornamental to 
a store. When cutting a whole cheese 
the bail is laid on the counter with the 
knife resting in the slot in the base of the 
cutter, and the cheese is placed on the 
center of the iron frame. The knife, 
which bas double cutting edges, is then 
brought to the center of the cheese, the 
cheese turned to any desired cutting point 
and the knife drawn downward toward 
the operator. 


EEE $$ 





The construction of railroads is at about 
the lowest point. The Railway Age says 
| that during nine months, ending Septem- 





Reversible Safety Guard Razor. 


the room. The razors are warranted to be 
free from imperfections, and each one is 
numbered so a record may be kept when 
it was sold and who the purchaser was. 


I 


The tin-plate works of Somers Brotbh- | 
ers, Third street and Third avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., which we have occasionally 
made reference to in the past, are pushing | 
steadily ahead. A great deal of money 
and labor is being expended on the new 
buildings, which are now about finished, 
and the foundations for the machinery are 
about completed. The firm hope to be| 
manufacturing tin plates about January 1. 





Another large dry dock is required at | 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, those already 
built not being of sufficient dimensions to 
receive the new battle ships, which must 
be provided with armor after they are 
launched, a year or two hence. 


ber 30, but 2892 miles of new track were 
laid in the United States, or 950 miles less 
than in the same period of the sluggish 
previous year. The Age now says the 
| total new mileage this year will fall below 
| 5000 miles. Previous estimates have been 
about 1000 miles greater. It is probable 
that there will be a revival of railroad 
building in the last six months of next 
| year, especially if the 1892 crops are favor- 
| able. 





The great Pennsylvania oil gusher at 
| McDonaid last week yielded as high as 
| 44,000 barrels a day, which is just ‘about 
half the amount of oil put out in any one 
| day by the celebrated Bradford field. The 
territory from which this great production 
comes is not a twelfth the size of the big 
upper country pool. Such gushers as are 
now being struck were never known be- 
fore. Everybody is guessing how long 
they will last. 
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CURRENT HARDWARE PRICES. 


OCTOBER 14, 1891 


Note.—The quotations 
Prices, and manufacturers should not be 


stated that the oe are selling at the p 


at the figures named. 


eld responsible for them. 


ven oom 8 represent the Current Hardware Prices which prevail in che market at large. 


They are not given as manufactu 


rera 
In cases where goods are quoted at lower figures than the manufacturers name, it is not 


ces quoted, but simply that the goods are being sold, perhaps by the manufacturers, perhaps by the jobbers, 





Aajusters. sane 


Domestic...............- 00, soe 
Exceisior......# doz i _— pee ee ea toe 
Washburn’s Self-Locking..... 20@20& 108 


Ammunition—See oan, Cartridges, 






Shells, &c. 
Anvils.— 
Bagie Anviis, a D 10¢.... - -15@15&54% 
BOP WERBRE SC. ccccc.c00: ceccce ++. LLG LL gg 
pa Med. Mouse Bole, .....000¢ 10%@11¢ 
Armitage’s Mouse Hole. Extra.. se ot 
ree al <i -4 
Wilkinson’s......... e iossatte e 
Moore & Barnes Mf¢. Co eosces 
Anvil Vise and Driii— 
Millers Falls Pons ee. oeeesee 20S 
Cheney Anvil and Vise................- 25% 
Allen Anvil ond” Vise, a a8.0., 714081068 
wecerecccces Cesceecs eocececeoces 45854 
Apple Parers—See Parers. Apple, 
Augers and Bits— 
Douglass Mfg. Co...... evvcvcceccvoces e 
fs rr 8 & 00. ow cares secbowebe $3 
‘um SX ees 
Switt & Co. (F. H. Beecher, (=> 
~ 





oF E. Jenning & Co., No. 10, extension 


ok Yonnings & Oo. = ppanpenaball 60% 

oS E, Jennings & Co., Auger Bits, ¥ set, 
ane: No. 5, 5: No. 80, 40.20% 
P "Patent Si eres 45% 


1 Jennings’ een ad ae oseaee 
-60@60& 





Hommodieu Car Bits.. 
er Pat. Auger Bits....... ccccp. SOD 
Cincinnati Bell-Hangers’ Bits... 30&10¢ 


Bit Stock Drilis— 
- 50&10&54 





; od 
woes, for wood (wood List).30@30&54 
illiams’ or Holt’s, for nee Os 
Williams’ o> Holt’s, for wood... ..40&104 
Cincinnati, for wood...........++. ,.80&108 
Cincinnati, for metal..............45&10¢ 
Expansive Bits— 
Clarks’ emall, $18: large, $96..25@968:105 
| al 4, F GOB $60........0ceeeeeees oon 
Steers, i ai 
Stearns’ No. 2, $48...........ccccceeees 20% 





4b@4oR 108 


Nonhie Cut. Shepardson’s.... 
Double Cut, Ct. Mn Mfg. Co ...30&10% 


Double Cut, Hartwe 8, ¥ gro. wer rt 
Double Cut, — ovesenenennall 40&108 
Double Cut, Ives + oe ++ BO@60K 10% 


ae Augers— 


— mec each $4.50......... 50&5% 
Universal Expansive, each $4.50...... 20% 
MTD scansetn-becninnwesowneil See 
Cincinnati Adjustable............ 25£104 
Cincinnati Standard 
Ship gugere and Bits— 

L’Hommedieu’s. ..- 15&10@15410854 
-15&10@15810&104 
.15&10@15&10854 
Bnell’s Ship Auger Pait’n Car Bi 

5&10@15&10@54 

Awl Hafts—See mae. AwlL 


Awlis, Brad Sets, &c— 
Awils, oowins ‘ emenen * gr $1.70, 45% 
Awils, Should’ * gr $2.45, b0@50k105 
Awils, Pat. Peg. reg, ar 63¢ . 50&108 
Awls, Shouldered Brad. 2.70 eer acnss 35% 
Awls, Handled Brad...$7.50 ¥ gr..... 45% 
Awls, Handled Scratch ® gr, $7.50.35&10% 
Awls, Socket Scratch. # dos, $1.50.25@30% 


Awl and Teol Sets—See Sets, Aw) 


and Tool 
Axes— 








Plain, Beveled. 
First quality, best brands.87.00 @ $7.50 


First qual., other brands | §-92'* @ 


Second quality............. 6.00 6.5 
Axle Girease—Seei “ase, Axle. 


Axies— 
ye. 1.444¢@5¢, No. 2 OO 
os. 7to 14......... oe Shee cach 






i 16 to 18. 
Nos. 19 to 22. 7 
Concord A xles, loose collar........ 5¢@6e 


Concord Axles, solid collar........ 6¢a7¢ 
Nationa! Tubular Self-Oiling..... +s. 


G@I3GK5E 


Baz Holders.—See Holders, Bag. 
Balances— 


ng Balances ........+..0.. .sesesess 40% 
No. 2000 80 

Chatillon, # oon. cone 30. 80 0. 5 1.75 net 

Chatillon Str ¢ Dalamoes........... 40% 

Chatillon Cire Balances.......50&10% 


Barb Wire.—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars. 


Crow— 
ick pesaciecag seal RDS 
Iron, Stee) Points......... esecenes Db 
Basins, Wash— 
Standard Piberware, No. 1 Lov tneh, $2; 
12-inch, $8. .25; 134¢-inch, $2.75; 15-inch, 








Beams, Scale— 
Scale List Jan, 12, ’82...60&1 
60&10&54% 
Chatillon’s NO. 1.......ccseseeeeees ove OS 
Chatillon’s NO. 2....ccssecccesseceeseess 50% 
GET Wis excesnsnsen obscocesees ov ecde SOMES 
—" 
g— 
DOVER. «2 cccccccccscccss -. ¥ doz $1.50 
Duplex (Standard Co.). «8 doz $1.25 
Rival (Standard Co.). «..# doz _— 
Duplex Extra Heavy (Standard Co. 
Bryant’s * dor ne 
 , gro $14. 
Double (fi: i. > Mfg. or ks. - No. 0, 
$12.00 ; oe 00; No.2...... 6 
Easy (H. ‘eR Mtg. Co,). eqeoeee # gro $12.00 
— (H,. & R. Mfg. Co.). # gro $16.50 
SEEN «0% neccccseeameal ¥ ero -25 @ 4.50 
Improved Acme (H. & R. Mfg. Co.)..... 
¥ gro $9.00 
Paine, Dieh! & Co.’8..........¥8 gro 00 
Silver & Co....... sooo ® GOX $5.50 





eT 
a P.D.&C., Each, No. 1, $1; No. 








eee tei ssomnee ove 
WeStGEBoc cece secccsccsccccccce +++. 208108 
Western, ep mt vosoccscens 
Kentucky, “Star”’........... 

Kentucky, ent’s list 

Kentucky Durham. 

Dodge, Genuine Kent 

Texas Star.........005+ ed 

GONE, ADDE’S ... cc eceeseeresees 10% 
Gong, Yankee,.........seeceseveeece 10% 
Go Bartor’s....... ecccee 2 

Cc Taylor’s.......+++ ovecoccenss 10% 
Crank Brooks’ ........++. eveees DOR1OR2SE 
Crank aes, coccccee cvece ‘sbalos 
Crank, Connel’s...... peccecenecsces 
Lever, WE, wcocccapoesenscs --.6O&10% 
Lever, Taylor’s Bronsed or Plated....net 
Lever, een J apanned 25&1 
Lever, R. E. M. Co.’s. 

Pull, Brook’s.... 

Pull, Western....... ... ee 





Bert isc 3 
iw cee ee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
lor’ 20% 


Cente eee eeereeeee 


nd— 
Laahe Heese... cocccccccccccccoccccece seen 
Extra Hea 65&1 


Miscellancuws— 





cesta eee eeeeesesese 


ee 


Blacksmiths’ . 00. ccccee - +» COREQG54 
Molders’ . eee coccccccced eee ee 
Hand Reilows.. oocces 10@504 
pamon Stand Rubber— 

Gommnee! ard.......--70@70&10&54% 
BCOMARTGee. cccccccccccce: cecccess T0@70&5% 
MEER Mc ncncepeecearccoceocosocced 
N.Y.B.&P.Co., Carbon. ee 


N.Y.B.&P.Co., — 
N.Y.B.&P.Co., Para.. 
Bench Stepa—See Stops, Bench. 
Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 
Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Upsetters. .154 
—- Perfected Tire Bender......... 15% 


it 
Ange, Gimlet, Bit Seeet, Drills, &c., 


and 
Bit icldsun—tiee@chden, 
Bitnd Adjusters—See Adjusters, 


Blind Fasteners—See Fasteners, 


Blind Staples—See Staples, Blind. 


ocks— 
Ordinary Tackle, list May 20, 1889.. 
TO&5@70&10% 
Cleveland Block Co., Mal. Iron.... ... 
Moore’s Novelty, Mal. Iron............. BOs 
Sure Grip Steel Tackle Blocks....,....25% 
Boards, Stove. 









Wood Lined Crystal......... -- 50% 
Oxidized.........+0. .. 45% 
Embossed ......... +. .50% 

Paper Lined Zinc........cccsscssseces 55% 
Crystal... .c..ccc0e ecccescece ecccccecces 5% 
PNNOIOE. sevccccccesecvogoecesosneese 55% 
Oe are + dER 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, @c.— 
Com. list June 10, ’84.. - 762 10&24 
Genuine Eagle, Norway, list ‘Oct., 84... 
80 @80&10% 
Phila. pattern, list Oct. 7,’84. 7oi@75810% 
R.B.& OE GEES cc cc cnnsneion erescccece 
Machine, list Jan. 1, iets 
75&10@75& 10854 
Bolt Ends, list Jan. 1,1890............... 
76&10@75&10&5¢ 
Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Square, &c. .70@70&104 
Cast Iron Shutter Bolts........ 70@70&104 





Cast [ron Chain Sarquavs list)... ae 
Ives’ Patent Seat Se occcccccsocesecs 60% | 
weouas Barrel. ......... 





——_ oo bao coscescocepes 
wre utter, all Se 60104 
nob, * 


Wr’t Shutter, Brass * 40105 
Wr't Shutter, mt’s list........ 608104 
Wr't Sunk Flush, nt’s list... .55&10% 
Wr't Sunk Flu ——s list... .50&104 
Wr't B.K.Fiush. “e+ 55&10 


‘ 


Stove and Plow— 
PD, a6, sanwaeonns 600000-sevcccccccceses 604% 
Rss saxsansisee crcccccccccccccsecn Meee 
R. B, anita ccccccccvccccecccescecOp 


eee a list Feb, 28, eeosccccceses 65% 
Port Chester Bolt and, Nut Company: 
Empire. list Feb +s 
Keystone, Philadet,, “list Oct. 8a... . 80% 
Norway, Phi lst —— "84. eee > 
American Screw 
Norway, Phil., list Ort. 10 16, "84. 
Eagle, Pk hil., list Oct. 16, ’84.... 
el., list Oct. 16, °84....... 
Bay State, list Feb. 28, ’83............ 
R.B.&W., Philadel, list Oct. 16, 84. ; “B08 


Borers, Tap. 









Oonampom ge Rind... no 0 BORAGE 

ve’s Ta) rers.. alias 

Enterprise Mf . Co. “soa 0m 308 
Borax..... ssccceccccecee® BD OWQSION“S 


Boring Machines—See Machines, 
Boring. 


Bow Pins—See Pins, Bow. 
plexes Wagon. 





inn0p000de0<os08 eeccpscosovcceceso Me 
Braces.— 
American Bit ease Co.: 
Nos. 10. 12, 20. -- CO&104 
Nos. 11, 21, 24, 27 +. .70&108 
Nos. 22, 28, 25 60210854 
Nos. 13, 26, 86, 8 .. 70R10R5€ 
Ball Braces, net eoeeeee$1,12 to $1.25¢ 
Amidon’s 
Barker’s Imp’d Plain.. -75&10 @804 


Barker’s cm. Nickeied. ++ {658 10@ 708 





Ratche' ° sosceeee TO&1 sons 
40@40&10% 
0&10% 
poonnel 25 
1.15 
.. Om 
Nos, 40 to 63...... cocescvocccccce LOD 
Saxton’s, 
Barker’s Imp. Polished... ...75&10@80% 
Barker’s ime. Bis Nickeled.... -65&10@704 
Ratchet, P Od. .... 0. FOR1L0@608 
Ratchet, Nickeled....... 1 
Buffalo Ball...... vennsills $1.1 15 
Bartholomew’s, 


Nos. 117, 118, 119... 





Common Ball, Ameri bly 1.10 
Fray’s A 8 a” 104% 
Fray’s No. 70 tol , 81 to 123, tons 
Ives’ New Haven Novelty..... -70@70&54 
New Haven Ratchet...... 60&5@60& 104 
Barber Ratchet..... oe occed 104 
spnebene cesenecesacans .tskie 60&54 

Spo pe eecccece evcee ; 10% 
"s BB. occcccccces 0@504 

P. 8. & W. Co., Peck’s Patent.......... 60% 


,| anise ats list, 55&1 
nei — 


Shelf, fancy, Sargent s list, 60&10@60 


#10108 
Reading. plain. .........50&10@60&10&5% 


Reading, eee 60&10@60&10&108 
Bright Wite Goeds—see Wire. 
Brotlers— 

Henis’ Self-) Inch...... 9 10 8 3=69xl) 

$4.50 6.50 


Basting. * Per dos 5.50 
New Haven...... 





Wire Goods Co.. 
Buckets, Well. 
Galvanized— 
Hill’s...... # doz, 12 qt, ati 14 qt, $5.2: 
Iron Clad....... "¥ dos Bt 
Helwig’s Flat Iron Band. osena.sease 7 
Helwig’s Wired Top.. Leet dow $4.00 


Bull Rings—See nines, Bull, 
Butchers’ Cleavers—See Cleavers 


Butchers’. 
Buttse— 
vy 
Wrought Brass........ eeeeseeesT5X10@805 
Cast i. Tiebout’s’..... cecccceses 


Cast Brass, Corbin’s, Fast........3844&108 
Cast Brass, Loose Joint.......... 10: 


Cast Iron— 

Fast Joint, Narrow.........60&10&5@60; 
Fast Joint, ceseneceeeeees OOKLOQOO! 
Loose Joint 3 occccee a ecceccee 

oin apann beuenece ce 
Loose Join . with Acorns... 
Parliament Butts........+.. eocece 
Mayer's non a ceccccece eoees 
Loose Pin, Acorns... 





Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned... 
Loose Pin, Acorns, Japanned, 
Plated Tips 
_ Steel— 





Hote Bates’ Bask Wiaps, &s'...)| eres 
Inside bina, ns 

eee Westaahit Mattern" 20s 
 — Compasses. 


Calks, Toe— 
Gautier, One Prong, Blunt. coccneoll 


Burke’s, One Prong, Blunt, 6 
Burse’s, Two Prong, Blunt @se 
Burke’s, One Piong, Sharp. 7¢ 





Can Openers—See Oveners, Can. 


Caps— 


Percussion, ® 1000— 
ficks & Goldmark’s and Union Metallie 
Cartridge Co, 


fF. L. Waterproof, 1-10’s......... -35@37¢ 
EB, - Trimmed Edge, 1- Titi ATs 
E. B, Grnd. Edge, Cent. Fire, 1-10’s.... 


gD... ‘Wareness, 1-10’s...... 





-56¢@ 
Ses D Wasenpecee, Ceniral Fire. . ou 
ssiatatamain 
8, OL. Capetnn ee Shells) eis 
All other Primers, $1.20............ ..++.2% 


Cards—List January 28, 1891, 
Wipgson’s Cotton, Wool, Horse and 


Pee teen eeeeeene se ee reer eweeeeeee 


Carpet Stretchers— See Stretchers 
Carpet. 


Carpet Sweepers—sSee Sweepers 
Carpet. 
Cartridges— 


ain Fino ee vasescoco SORROSS 


Jent. Fire, Pistol and Rifie...... "gabe § 
Jent. Fire, Military and Sporti 


s 
Slank Cartri t 22 and $2caL, 
ee Wit on above segounes. as 
lank Cartridge 82 cal., $3.50.........2 


aps, Round Bal Ti ashineedl 
aH Gaps, Round Hall #17 $2.00: os 


Shallow wisi Others 260008104 
Yale Casters, iat May, 1884. nae 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix). ....45& 
tion... sogeukion 
Stationary Truck Casters 


Socket Truck Casters. . 


Catle heninneces aanau Cas- 
tle. 


Cement. 
Victor Elastic......... 


re 
n and Fanc eine. 
Titer’ revived 4 


April 21, 1890.. «Ge. 






5D pails # D 


American Coil, in cask lots, 

3-16 5-1 7-16 % 4, % 
$7,75 5.45 4.55 4, ame Sue & 
Less than cask lo 


German nonter = Oc! y'- Goh eas : Tog 
. 60@6Uk55 


Covert Halter.......ccessseseveceess CORRS 


Covert Heel Chain  .......ceces oes 

Oneida Halter Chain............ sense 

Galvanized Pump Chain... .¥D 

Jack Chain, lron..... voeeeses TRL 

Jack Chain, Brass......-.-----75@75&10% 
Chalk— 


White, case lots.¥ gr 50¢; small lots 55 
Red, case lots... # gr 67¢; small lots v7, 


@ 
Blue, case lots...# gr 75¢; small lots 86¢ 
See also Crayons. 


Chalk Lines—See Lines, 


Chiseis— 
foes Framing and Firmer, 








: $2.75 @ 76&10 $ 


++ TESTOR 


ee 
seach Pat... -...- cece: = 


eac! 
syracuse, Bals Pat.... 
Graham Patent..... 5 
dkinner’s Patent Chucks. 

Combination Lathe Chucks.... he 





Universal Lathe Chucks....... 

Independent Lathe Chucks,........+ 

Drill Chucks..... seeaddunevenal omen 
Onion Mfg. Co., 






Victor.... 


Churns. 

Tiffin Union, each, 5 gal. $3.25; 7 gal, 
$3.75; 10 gal..$4.25. 

Mc aid Star oo, each, 
sso" 3.00 10 +, $2.75 15 gal. 
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Clamps— Draw Cut, each: 
R I. Pool Co,’s Wrought Iron... .25% N08 ey 96 $80 $225 20@25% 
x stable, Hammers... voce e+e oes BRLOE greet bein... sdtithaxnavdcatine 
? Hamm Ge seas avers ( wise). ..... ess 
Adjustable, Stearn -30@30&10% | Little Giant (P. S. & W. Co. . 50% 
Stearn’s Adjustable: Cabinet and Cor- | Chadborn’s Smoked Beef Cutter, ¥ doz 
ons 10% $66.00 
Tobacco. 
ia vikiecnecensuindaaed 
Wood Bottom.......... ¥ doz $5. —e 
All PNCic: cxdhnsnttatinceatein 
























saw Clamps epaneasae es Saw singing ites Roa’ 
Saw Clamps, esate veone esececes wns ‘ 2 ‘ei atte 
Carpenters’, Cincinnatl............258108 BOMB. cise cescces esetsses # doz $20.00, 40% 








Cleavers. Washer. 
Butchers’ Smith’s Pat......# doz $12.00, 20&10&108 
hE sev s+es+0+4+25@308 | Johnson’s. ....., .# doz $11.00 33 
18 &I1.J. White...... woveccvcccocross 52 Penny's. ¥dos Pol. ‘Janke Sh $e 0, 55% 
Rew Rew Haven Bdge Tool Go's..." o ss 40g | APBICCON'S.....+.+005 ee 
P., Bo B&W accccveccccccces - SEREOSS ERIS Cincinnati 


Fister Lohoff & G0... 46@40&5s 
Clips— 





Dampe 
Norw' Axle, }4 & 5-16,..........55&5&5% | Burr. 
end areie Norway Axle, i¢ & 5-16. naa Buffalo bampe 
Norway Axle C ol “Gig | ee ae dtadeustaveel 
ei a Ss it ee 
petro Felloe Clips. ..... v et Diggers, Post Hole, &c.— 


Baker noe iim 
Cleth and Netting, Wire—See 
Wire, &c. 


Samson Post Hole Digger, # doz oan, 


Fletcher Post Hole Au 
Eureka Diggers.. .... +d dos riz Sooteoo 00 
Leed’s Z $8.00@9.00 
Vaughan’s Post Hole Fd * doz 

$13. 14.00 


Kohler’s Little Giant....... ¥ doz. $18.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ 
Kohler’ New Champion..... # doz. $9.00 


GOGO ORs 000s ccrcccene. .coccsee osc HOS 


Cocks, Brass. 
Hardware list........csccssessesees SOR2ZE 








Coffee Mille—See Mills, Coffee Sechnied ler asa. '¥ doz. $18.00 
Collars, Deg, &c. yan’s Post Hole Dig ere. oz $24 
Medford Fancy Goods Co. ...-.... Fy Raseaaiednieeadeeadia 
Embossed, Gilt, Pope & steven Sos 10g | Gibbs Post Hole Di goo, 9 eae 50¢ 
Leather, Pope & Stevens ist cli, 40% Imperial, @ dos $16. ....... scccccccess 45% 
Brass, Po teven’s list............ 
Chapman Mfg. Company ......60410@603 | Dividers— 
Cembs, Curry. See Compasses. 
Fitch’s.....+..000s5 60&10@50&10&10% 
Rubber, are oe 00 hesaceanes ecsaveds 20% Deg Collars—See Collars, Dog, &c. 
tere wakiae 
ecaceccecescceseee.coceseces 50&10 rSpri See Springs, Door. 
Soest Clark's... ee Jonas | DOte Sevtnge-teo seme 
ocompnsnnt: Sividers. Lo 108 Drawers. 
aeere Vv 
Bembe& call © _ EGS Giiiccccicpctciciccciced $182$20 
PC cane pte Drawing Knives —See Knives, 
ron mane inside 2 CUES.» eee - boats Drawing. 
(Cal's at. i vk cedeuetixs vases BOK . Drills and Drill Stecks— 
j, Stev Stevens Sale ae Blacksmiths’. ..............0..0. each $1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-Feeding, each ne 20% 
Calipers and Dividers... ee I Fo Bi OWE cencccdcacccnvesen 0& 10% 
Doe ali aay | Dividers. .-25% | Breast, Wilson’s..... 
Combination Dividers............ 1. 25% Breast, Millers Falls 
Coopers’ Tools—See Tools, Coopers’. | Breast, Bartholome 
Cord— Ratchet, Merrill’s.......... wails 
Sash. Ratchet, Ingersoll 8..........sseeeeeees 25% 
RiniasnesCuantwons , 10¢ @ 1le | Ratchet, Parker’s................ 20&5 
Patent, quality.... ...# B, 12 @ 12¢ | Ratchet, Whitney’ Bundees aseeeceuta 10% 
White Cotton Braided, tair.¥ dD, 2444@2e | Retchet, Weston’s................. 
Common Russia Sash...... # B, 1244@13¢ | Ratchet, Moore’s Triple Action. .-25@304 
Patent Russia Sash ............. # b&, 14¢ | Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis............... 304 
Cable Laid Italian Sash..... # Db. 21@22¢ Whitney’s Hand Drill, Plain, $11.00; 
India Cable Laid Sash ......... «¥ b, 12¢] _ Adjustable, $12.00 208108 
Silver Laxe— Wilson’s Dr 
A Quality, Drab, bog —- —~ Boring Tools. 
A ity. , 
B ba ity, White, 30¢ EP 50&10&54 
B ity. Drab, 35¢. PE CIs ncn atinicecncelidaseed 60810854 
Sylvan Spring Extra Braided White,34¢ Syracuse (Metal list)............... 50&104 
ree 5 hg wry Drab... —s Williame pees s enedsseneda — es 
Thite.........80¢ | Williams .......... ai vevduconend 
UGnn Indie ‘ ¢ PE Pas encecenctcskaudee 560810854 


Egyptian, India Hemp, Braided...... 26¢ 
ee WES vecccvicsevecess 26¢ 


a aeiied, White Cotton, 59¢@..30@380&54 
Braided, Drab Cotton, 55¢...30@30&5% 
Braided, italian Hemp, 55¢. -30@3085% 
Braided, Linen, 80¢........... 30@30K5% 
Tate’s Cotton Braided, White...# Db, 28¢ 


Wire Picture. 
Braided or Twisted...... ee 
Cerkscrews—See Screws, Cork. 
Cern Knives and Cutters—See 


Graham’s Pat. Groove Shank 50&1085% 
Drill Bits.—See Augers and Bits. 
Drill Chucks,—See Chucks. 
Dripping Pans-See Pans, Dripping. 
Drivers, Screw. 








Knives, Corn. i 
Orackers, Nut— -60&10% 
Sargent & Co.’s 
Zable e. td ns oO Co. Beaose dow $2.00 io No. 1 Forged Blade pcaasetads 60&10&10% 
Turner & Seymour iif. Conn. -t----/ 60% | NOS 2040 AMG 0. «...'-.6HGR10B10% 
Cradles— Knapp & Cowles: 
AID. 0+ 0-24-00 -00 +e ORERR@SORLONS | NO. 911.001.1992" GORIDELO@TORSE 
Crayons. SE tak dcaialk thg ine aneianiall 60&5@60&10% 
White Crayons, ® gross ............... 10¢ Nos, 4 and 00, Acme and Ideal. .50& 
D. M. Stewart Mfg. Co., Metal Work— : 5@50&10&5% 
pa St Sedan Mig 05. oiling ii NE ic ivtdccvesdsccus 25&10854 
Bee &. Chalk. 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. Elirich’s Socket and Ratchet..25@25&1 
Curry Combs—See Combs, Curry. Allard’s Spiral, new list............... oo4 


Curtatvo Pins—See Pins Curtain 
Cutters— 


25% 
kolb’s Common Sense # doz $6.00,25410% 
Syracuse Screw-Driver Bite. (308 30&5% 

Serew.lriver Rita. .. .. 


@ doz. Roa The 








Meat. onew aver Bees, Parr’s. rm ~¥ $6.25 
Dizon's ¥ dos......... greeny ee AO ap’ Hol. Hdie, Sots, He. Sane, 
ene oe P.D. & Co.’s all Steel............ eecgees 
$14.00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 ee ‘ 
Woodruft's @ dos seeccevecsess MORE 
pe eccccccece. - ccoeccoce **ainge io. 
i wires whee dos. ae tah, me — Ex Beaters.—See Beaters, Egg. 
American... Egg Poachers.—See Poachers, Egg. 
a . Electric Bell Sets.—See Bells, Elec- 
bee 2 gto & S . des - ue 4to “tide to vusrey 
Eac eee r. '. ° 
@reat American Meat Cutter.......... $e | K , # D......4 ‘ ra 2 
Nos..... 112 116 118 120 122 egs, ¥ B...4%¢ Bg ¢ 
Each ae ce eee kegs, #B...5 ¢ 3 ¢ 
Miles’ Chalienge # sevecod 45@45&105 > . 
Mivcessssbatee 8 im case....... 6¢ Be 5 ¢ 
$22.00 00 $40.00; 10-D cans, less 
Home No. 1........ # doz .00, 5510s | thanl0.,...10 ¢ 10 ¢ Tse | 






Enameled and Tinned Ware— 
See Ware, Hollow. 


Escutcheon Pins—See Pins, Es- 
cutcheon. 


Escutcheons. 
Door Lock....Same dis as Door Locks. 
eo ee on 


Expanded Metal. 


List No. 5. 
ME ccnce, sddenaenin 
Fenctne, Painted Sheet 
Netting, Painted Sheets.. 





Door } ats, Galvanized..... ec 
Window Guards, Paneled............. 15% 
Tree Guards, Paneled ..........-..ssses 15% 


Extractors, Lemon J uaice—See 
S,ueezers, Lemon. 


, ar Blind— 
Mackrell’s, ® doz. $1.00.. 

Van Sand’s Screw Pat. $15 e gr. ‘Seaeee 
Van Sand’s Old Pat., $15.00 





|) eee new lis. 
Austin & Eddy No. 2008 + + -9.00 
Security Gravity, ® ~r.... oo -+.$9.00 
Faucets.— 

FOMD’S. .... 0.020000 csee+ sercecesseceeees 40% 
Bohren-s Pat. Rubber Ball............. 25% 
— Cork Stops........eceeesesers 
Presy "s Pat. Petroleum...... ....40&5&2% 
B. & L. B. Co 


West’s Lock Open -_ Shut Key...504 
star. Metal PI lug oe 40% 
port, Me reduced list. .60% 

Metallic Key, tae ned... .60&1 


Capt BAO. , cccsscacceccesce 70&5@70& 104 
Burnside’s Red Cedar 





ntneeecaceccenusa 5048 

Burnside’s Red Cedar, bbl lots... .560&10% 
John Sommers’ 

Peerless Best Block Tin Key......... 40% 

IXL, 1st yaality, Cork Lined........ 508 

Diamond i tiaiesessnmnaehos eccced 40% 

Perfection, Fla. Red Cedar.... ...... 50% 

eye: COGRR. coccvvccecocccests 50% 

Boss Metallic Key. ......... s+ ed 

Reliable Cork Lined. oveee 608 

Western Pattern Cork Lined: }*:'5)508 
Self-Measurin, 

Enterprise, # doz $50.00......... -20&104 


Lane’s, # 10% $56.00..........+4. 25&10% 
Victor, # doz $36.00.............25&10% 


Felloe Piates—See Plates, Felloe. 


Fifth Wheels.— 
Derby and eee. eves. 45X58 
Brewster 50854 


SNORE RTE e ee BH Hwee eeeeeee 


Nicholson Files, Rasps, &e 
0 68, RAGPS, BS... cccccccccsecs 
pow Ii a0 dios 
Nicholson (X. F.) Files.........+.s.seees 
Nicholson’s Royal Files (Seconds). ... 
(extra prices on certain sizes) 
G, & H. Barnett (Black nee naire 





60&10@tK00k 104854 
Ric i vesccenesees 60&10&5@60& 1021048 
Otbner makers, best brands60& 10@60&204 
Fair aes nit occesccccoced 60&10&10@70&5% 
Seeene ques W psce eeceeeee joatebonies 

eller’s — B@scceee Mane 

| ay Horse Rasps. ....... 50&10% 
Unetege orse pe Baawe, and Cut...50&10% 


Moss & tea... -List, face 1. 1883, 154 


DE aéccucesscaccess er’s 1st, 20% 
Sinbandse+cecceasagss Stubs list, 25@304 
i ivnsddenacues Turton’s list, 20@25% 
Greaves’ Horse Rasps..American list, 69% 
Fixtures. 
Grindstone— 
Sargent’s Patent... .......0sscccee 70&108 
“o7 Hardware Co..........05 30&104 
gh GB Wie OI snccaucnneceveosseceds 50&10% 


Fieting Mach) nes—See Machines, 


Fluting Scissors—See Scissors, 
Fluting. 


Fodder ue ra—See 
eo ezera—See Squeezers, 


Forks— 


Hay,Manure, &c.,Asso List. 0% 
Hay, Manure, &c., Phila, List, Ohoson 60@60&54 
Plated, see Spoons. 


Frames— 
Saw— 
pate Vermont........ eos eonsnee 


Screen, Window and Door— 
Porter’s Pat. Window and Door Frame. 


Warner’s Screen Corner Irons.. an, 

Stearns’ Frames and Corners..25@ oe 

Hat dtinatddcextcaus node A40@414085% 
Freezers, Ice Cream— 


White Mountain 





Granite State...... 

ME nacee sesccceees ow 

Buffalo Champion. ST ebedome 
Shevard’s Lig a pccceccece asoebade 
Mah. -sadawcchstied ddndisedeadadeien ++-60% 


eae ane ~ 





. 80 & 108108104 
Keystone, P. D. & Co., each $1.50.....209 


Fruit and Jelly Pressee— Sa 
Presses, Fruit and Jelly, 
Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Funnels. 
Gersdorff’s Perfection, Standard and 


Globe ; Tin, 1 gro., 10%; 2 to 5 gro., 
202; 5 to 10 gro eeuneGeameshaamenats sé 
Copper, lto 6 doz., 15%; 6 to 12 
238. 20%; OVEr 1B GOB... .cccccccces 25% 


Farnaces, Soldering. 


Burze%s No. 3 Gem, tin reservoir. ...$7.00 
Bur,zess No. 3 Gem, copper reservoir, 8.50 











Fuse—Dis. 124%. # 1000 
Common Hemp Fuse,for dry ground.$2.70 
Common Cotton Fuse,fordry ground 2.85 
Single Taped Fuse, for wet ground., 3.85 
Double Taped Fuse, for very wet gr. 4.85 
Triple Taped Fuse, for wy wet gr.. 5.00 


Small Gutta Percha Fuse, for water. 7.50 
Large Gutta Percha Fuse, for water.12.00 


Grates. Molasses— 






Stebbin’s Pattern........ autions 8 )@S &5S 

Seenaee ’s Gonntae.. peseceensess 602102108 
te! 's Tinn 

ae Hard Metal.. 50k1 


eee eee eee e eee Semen eeeereeeereess 


Linens Pair. eal 
Boss, # doz 
e ; No. 3, $9; No. 4, 
Ng: 4 #7: No. 2 #8: N doo Soa loR108 
Gauges. oie 
Markt Mortise, &6......-++-+2+++ 
Starrett Surface, Center and Sere. 
Wire, low list... toalon 
Wire, pace “Wadden & 'O8 <ccccsees 1 
Wire, Morse’s... ....++..+esee00* ecccces 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s béeceucues 10eees 
Wire, P.S. & W. CO...sseeeeeeeee .10&108 
Gimlets— 
Nall and Spike.. seccee 


“Eureka ” Gimlets.. 
“ Diamond ” Gimlets ; 
oa so ~~ son’s.... 

yu Ut, [VOS?. 02. seeerereees 
Double Cut, Douglass’ ......-+++..- 40&1 
“ Bee,” # gr $12 






Glue— 


Le Page’s Liquid..... seuseaae -25@25254 
iseoved | ON aa gid 
Glue Pots—See Pots, Glue, 
Grease, Axle. 
Fraser’s .... Keg ¥ ® 4¢, Pall ¥ & 
pyaar ecinesa, ‘ia bik 9 90s 1 
Dixon’s Everiastt: 10% yi ea. 35¢ 
Lower grades, 8 al ‘brands, oo 
Sete anton OO 


Family, Cleveland | Stone Co.......0+. 
@rindstone Fixtures—See Fixtures 


Grindstone. 


Hack Saws—sSee Saws. 
Hafts, Awl. 


Sewing, Brass Fer.# Pe. --45&108 
Pat. Sewing, Short. - i 5 tomies 


Pat. Sewing, Lo cegveecgces —~ 

Pat. Peg, Plain Top. wie. 00.. 

Pat. Peg, Leather ie 
Halters. 





Covert’s, Rope, Jute 6 1&@10&19&2a 
Covert’s, Rope. 7-16-in., Seba sees 
Covert’s, ia sein. Hemp evcce eee 
Covert’s Ad oo ee 4O0R2S 
Covert’s Hemp Le i Cattle le 
Covert’s Jute Horse Ties......-.--» 
© rt’s Jute Cattle Ties ..... - TOR Es 
Oovert’s Adj. Web Haiters.. --35& 5229 

Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 
aydole’s, list Dec. 1,’85.. ...- 26&10¢ 358 
‘alo ays _ eoeeueues ie 

Humason & Beckley .....---- 50@50&1 
Atha TOO! CO.e..ccccccecseee j 

OETCC cc. cc cccenee seceecece 
Cc. Hammond & Son......--+-+ 10 10@ -% 
Fayette R. Plumb 

‘artisans’ Choice, A.E. Nail.. ae 

Regulor Y. & P., A. E. Nail.... 

Horseshoe oats Hammers ....- 508 
noes ee pameeadsecdaqnade ae 

artford, Nail Hammers. +e 
Hartfora, ——— 5: ORS@SORI0N 
errr cat son 
Nelson Tool Works.. .....-+++++++++ 40&1 
Warner & Nobies.......-++++ eesesead 


Peck, aw & Wilcox ..... ce eeeessses- ion 





Handcuffs and Leg Irons—see 


Police Goods, 
Handles— 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ No. 1 Loop, ¥ pair, 28¢; No, 3 
13¢; No. 6, 1 ; No. 2 and No. 4 
Reversible, 18¢. 
Boynton’s Loop Saw Handies, 50¢....60% 
Champion. ........ccccsececerccees oeeee Lt 
fron, Wrought or Cast— 
Door or re 
eer 90 160 vio 13 1.35 1's0 
Per doz.. 
‘i “a on 
aoggin’s Latches.......... ¥ doz s0¢@3s5e 


3ronze Iron Drop Latches..® dos 70¢ nes 

lap’d Store Door —— —— 
late, $1.10; = Plate, $0.88 . . 

8arn Door, # - _ eececccce 

Thest and irdos 


Wood— 
jaw and Plane.......... 40210@40&10&54 
a, Hatchet, Axe, — “tm 
aickory Firmer Chisel, ass’d. ® gr 1.50 -)) 
Stoheey Firmer Chisel, eape. ¥ ars, 
apple Firmer Chisel, targe. ‘¥ ar6.00 
je Firmer 
socket yarunee CS a “a. ‘Behe § 
ket Fram: mtoel, gas’ ass’d.¥# gr 5.00 
es Smith & Ss Pat File.... .... e 
rted ¥ 








Pat. Auger, Swan’s..... .....- # set $1.00 
oe, Rake, Shovel, &c........ ....60@1(% 








Lar 


PF a 


a 


i 


corey 


1 Rig 


hd 


f 


668 


Hangers— 


Barn Door, old patterns. ..60&10& LO@704% 
Barn Door, New En land. ..60&10&10@70 





Samson Steel Anti-Friction . 55% 
Orleans Steel............... 5S 
Hamilton Wrought Wood 5t 
i ce PE ncedaesnpenvectcntaee 65% 
EE, 60&10% 
Rider and Wooster, Medina Mfg. Co.’s 
Ee ea re 
Climax Anti-Friction.................- b5¢ 
Climax Anti-Friction for Wood Track55% 
Zenith for Wood Track................55% 
Seer eS WSS! AFM... ...0.ccccecccrsiseves ase 
Challenge, Barn Door...........-.+.+++ 
DT. inpen soso ehssamenill bigboxiog 


Victor, No. 1, » $18. 00; No. 2, $16.50; No. 
-00 50k24 


Boss 
Best Anti-Friction... 
Duplex (Wood Track)... 
le Pat., ® doz pr. 41 
Dns iis onnsenncadsineeasnenintell 
Terry’ 8 Steel Anti-Friction Leader 50&10% 
qT *s Steel Anti-Friction Ideal..50&104% 
Cronk’s Patent, Steel Cove’ - 50@5s 
Wood Track [ron Clad, * ft. ig. peewee 50 


eo 04 
Carrier Steel Anti- meation eccccsed 10% 
Architect, ¥ set $6.00... .......000- o» 
i ecsnsih asnentesssessocoeseetl 20&10% 
Felix. e get PUPP ccccvscssnsotunseennn 
TT 60 cnkhexetend seeueauall 0&1 
Lane’r Standard bapeennesens 50&5@50&104 
Tane’s New Standard.......... 54 
PIN, 00 onuatnconiammonandeuiiel 406 
sall Bearing Door Hanger,.20&10@25&104 
Warner’s Pat........... 20&10@ 208108104 


Stearns’ Anti-Friction.20&10@20&10&104 
Stearns’ ne ee 









Faultless...... .... as 

a # set $6.00... 1 
Rider & Wooster, No. 1,62 0. - 
peeepc Woe is aad Bane 
a ial alee 25&104 
Paragon, Nos. 5, 534,7 and 8...... 20&10¢ 
I acces tac Seaakclll 60@60&1 
Nickel Cast TD nana cnainkn cua tener ice bos 


ton Anti-Friction Single Bt Strap 
Wild West, 4 in. Wheel, $15 a 
Wheel, $21.00 





Harness Snaps—Ssee Snaps. 


Aatchets— 
American Axe and Tool Co. 
Blood’s 





Hay and Straw Knives—sce 





Knives. 
Hinges— 
Blind Hinges— 
POMIER. ocnecccecvecocecscesescocecncas 
i stadcneheononcnet vei balor 
EE «..pantinnbickearees 
EE sitesi ce alin one 
Clark’s, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 40 and 50 
76&10 soees 
Olark’s Mortise ost ptaebsoase . 508 
Sargevt’s Nos. 1, 3. 1, 18 
76&10@55&10854 
Rocting's es 76 Ri orshioass 
eeeben 5&10&5: 
a . y 0@ 10&54 
Gib bcdxesccduce csccbucstl 75&104 
Ni DB. cccccccccccccsccccces erececes % 
DSSS pcckhbeehen bent seucedall 
Clark’s Genuine Paftorn..........""" 80% 
0.8,, Lull & Porter . ... ......, 75&104 


Acme, Lull & Porter. 

Queen City Reversible. . 
Clark’s fal & Porter, Nos. 2 aly 

2, 2%, 3 BR1OR2 
North’s Automatic ‘Blind Fixtures, No, 

Baek Wood, $9.00; No, 8, tor — 








Gate ae 
Weetern.. --+.¥ doz $4.40, 60% 
ences “4%, 102.8700, 4 
K. E. Reversible... doz $5.20, 5: 
We ORs 8, Bs oncssnecanaed eba1vase 
He MMEROD, ss ccceccses ¥ doz $5.00, 55410 
ommon Seis... a pn wh 50% 
on Sense......¥ doz pair 
Ss vn iccusunsnebiessens. tl spake 
alae 60810854 
Been" 8 Latch and Hinges. ® doz$12,00, 
Spring Ht 


Geer’s Spring and Blank Butts........ 
Union Spring Hinge Co.’s list, — 


vo 
acme Ceercrevcess © vecceveccnocesoeceoes 804 

Adin wih ons eesebnbeenbenianaeel 258104 
Empire BR GOs cceccccesveccscsssd 204 
Hero and Monarch ............. . 55% 





American, Gem, and Star. 


eee eeeeee 


404 
ee ene 50&10¢ 
os Holdback pattern, per 

GER, 00 «n2000+0 -nesonmparonsvapeet $14.00 
Wrought Iron Hinges 
List February 14, 1891, 
GUT GING Fo ob ccc v cence ccccccencccess 508108 












THE IRON AGE. 


Corrugated Strap and T......... 50 & 1048 


6 7 
Screw Hook and 
es ater: 


in.,¥ m 434¢ 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos. 32 and 34 
50&10% 
Rolled Blind Hinges, Nos, 232 and 234 
55& 104 
ROMS PIAS... cccccccccoccscsocesese 70&104 
SN SOMO ..nwnwonsecnnnneee «ease 70&10% 
Plate Hinges (8, 10 & 12in., # B..... 5¢ 
“ Providence ” over 12 in., # B..... 4¢ 
Hoes— 
EPye— 
DD, B TE, BOOwA. 0... ccccccconpcecescccesss 


204 
Lane’s Crescent Planters Pattern. .45&5% 
Lane’s aease a Scovil Pattern. ..304 
Maynard, 8. , Paccsoasvepesncse 45&5% 
Sandusky Tool Co. +S Pat. 50&10&5 
4p Axe and Tool Co., 8. & O. @60% 


eee meee ee ee eeseeeeeeteeses 


50&10% 
GITD. ccccvcccrccecas coscocrsssnseed 60&10¢ 
Handled— 
Garden, Mortar, &C................ 6 coctOR 
Planter’s, Cotton BC....000 osscceces 70% 
PE a einsecsnns~ntednsenteasaninel 
EE <0s Sop anbnnnanenecvoee # doz $4.00 


Hog Rings and Ringers-—-See 
Rings and Ringers. 


Holeting Apparatus — See Ma- 
chines, Hoisting. 


Hollow-Ware—See Ware, Hollow. 
Holders. 


Bag. 
Sprengle’s Pat......... -¥ doz $18.. ...60% 
Bit, 
eee’ # doz $15.00 40@ 
8, OZ NO. . 00008 4081) 
Ives, # doz $20.00......... sidsgnoaivg 
Ns soteyonscccnse # doz $24.00, 
BEEP cc cccvsvcvcect # doz $24.00, rete 
File and Tool— 
I i cee heed be -¥ doz $4.00; o08 
Nicholson File Holders,................ 
Ee EE SEO rvccscneseonsnsscous Son 
Hooks— 
Cast Iron— 
Cage, —— list... 
Bird Cage, Reading.......... =f 60&10&104 
Clothes Line, e, Sargent’ list.. 


Clothes Lise, Reading list, 


60&10@' 
felling Sargent’s list... ..... 55&10&104% 


Reading list. Boaiog@sseioel 
Coat Contant Hat, Sargent’s list. ” 


5&1 1 
Coatand Hat,Reading bok 10g 50e1Ont os 


—e Iron— 
$onnten oo censanenace’ doz $1.25 


} nee Pat. (N.Y.Maliet & Handle wits 


Tassel and Picture & 8. Mfg. Co. BOA 
we Staples, 2 . . 
See Wisught Goods. 
Wire ony and Hat, Gem, list April, 
1886. . 








sa ecrastibs Gin sind’ bios 22°°72 a 
Wire Coat and Hat, Standard.......... 604 
Handy Hat and Coat. - -50&104 
— Ceiling Hooks +... 50X10% 
tien, Csel and’ Wea" * nes 
Bright Wire Goods, see Wire. 
Miscellaneous. 
Grass .No.2, $2.00: No. 8, $2.25; No. 4, $2.50 
—e GED. 0s coccscnenscansd # doz $2.25 
as en nteeeneneen tetas eatensepandil 55@60% 
Whitlictres_Patent 29s ones epsccenesoed 55% 
Hooks and Eyes—Malleable Iron. 
70@70&104 
Hooks and Eyes—Brass........ 10&104 
Fish Hooks, American................. 504 
Bench Hooks... ........ See Bench Stops, 


Horse Natia—See Nails, Horse. 


Horse Shees—See Shoes, Horse. 


Hese, Kubber— 


Competition..............- T5@75&5% 
Standard............ 60&10&5@60&10&104 
oe poepebseacereegnesoccoscece 50&10@6C4 


. B. & P. Co., Para....... -25R5% 

N. ¥. B, & P. Co., Extra...» .40@Q40R5¢ 

N. Y. B. & P. Co., Dundee... %0&10 @ 60% 
Huaskers— 

Blair’s Adjustable........ +. «-® gr $8.00 

Blair’s Adjustable Clipper. ...®# gr 7.00 

Hubbard’s Solid Steel.......... "¥ er 4.50 


Indurated Fiber - War e— See 
Ware, Indurated Fiber.— 


lrens. 


Sad— 
From 4 to 10, at factory.... 


Self-Heating............+.. * doz #9. 00 net 
Self-Heating, Tailors’....# dos #18,00 net 
Mrs. Pott’s [rons......... . 69@6081048 
Enterprise Star Lrons.. -- BO@S0K 1048 
XX Col4 Handle Red Iron...... 608 5@608 
ideal Irons new list. semepnroe & Wels 
Salamander, Lrons...... 

B. B. Sad Irons, # D. 
— Fluter and Sad Lro 





ID cacawesetesunth 06s0sns see Acie 5% 
Fox Reversible, Self-Fluter ® doz $24.00 
Chinese Le (N.E, Butt Co.) 849¢, 15% 
New Engl weneed seeneeemscecseea b * 15% 
Mahony" s Tro Oe; BOOMS. «ccc ccccavese 25% 
Sensibie, list Jan. 91...... ove OR10R54 
Sensible Tailor’s Irons... ............3344 % 
National Self-Heating..............«+« % 

Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers.......... RP D 22 @23¢ 


Covert’s Adjustable, list Jan. 1 a 
Irons, Pinking, per dos., 65¢. 
Jack Screwse—sSee Screws. 
Jacks, Wagon. 


eee 408 
WEEE. aHeriadue\ccceacecetetees cobsete 408 
BEING, 0sic occ <cnccuseveccavcencsnsde 40% 


ae es— 


Brass, Spun, Plain, list Jan. 1, ‘91. ."5&5S 
Brass, Spun, Pla. W.M.list Jan. 2, 1.20% 
Enameled and Tea—See Hollow Ware. 


Keys— 
Lock Asso’n list Dec. 30, 1886.. ane . 
Eagle, Cabinet, &C...........se000s 334k 2% 
Hotchkiss’ Brass Blanks......-........ 40% 
Hotchkiss, Co ogper on ons _— erecores $08 
Hotchkiss’ Pad. and Cab.............+- 
Ratchet Bed Keys........ Me doz $4.00 tos 
Wollensak Tinned. ............000 50&10% 


Koaife Sharpeners—See Sharpen- 
ers, Knife. 
Kouives. 


Butcher, Shoe, & 
wae Butcher ——_ List Dec. 8, 


RRR e eee eee Hee Eee eee 


Ames’ Butcher SOs. cedecncdscnceeae 254 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.. - 40% 
Jordan’s AAAI, Butchers’, ‘list... . cnet 
Nichols’ Butcher Knives........... '40&10% 


W. W. Wilson, Butcher, 6 in., $2. 00; 7 
in., $2.70; 8 in. , $3.80, &c, 

Ames’ Shoe Knives..............+. 20@254 

Ames’ Bread t— “s doz $1.50, 15@204 


Moran’s Shoe and Bread............... 20% 
Hay and Straw........... See Hay Knives. 
Table and Pocket............. See Cutlery. 


Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Western i. 00 
Corn, Auburn Mfg. Co. Crescent.... 2 


Bradle 

BT Be ce socececccccevccccces 00 -cvees 1 

WOFEN BS. cccccccccce « >. ccese eocce obs 

Drawing— 

Witherby........... cococe tl 

Mix... et ee 

New Haven............++. 

Merrill ....... oe 10@60&10&5% 
uglas ..... core cou 5% 
atrous. ...... - Ab& 25% 

L. & L. J. White ei eeaoe 

BRGINT Bo00n5000000 


ey se 
Wilkinson’s Folding ete “Soqpsadbe 


Hay and Straw— 
Lightning. from jobbers.. spese @ $9.00 





Wadsworth’s........... ae 
Carter’s Needie......¥ dos 
re a font $13. 18:50 


Auburn Hay, Com. = Spear Point. .50¢ 
ree 


..40% 
Nolin’s Hay ..........® doz.$7. 00 @ $8.00 
Minct 


i ; 
Am, (2d quality) » a 4 7s 
2 blades, $12; 8 blad 8 


Lothrop’s - -20&108 
Smith’s, ¥ doz, aise $2. 00: Double, $8 


ee eee eerens 


K & Cowles... .....00005 --50&10@608 

Buff Bho ‘Adjustable... sess ® doz $3.00 25% 

Buffalo Double Adj’tabie. ® dos $3.00 ‘25s 
K nobs— 

Door Mineral.. 








Door Por. Jap’d. 
Door Por. Nickel. 
Door Por, Plated, ae 
Drawer, Porcel 

Hemacite Door Knobs. 


Yale & Towne Wood, list Dec., 18864 40% 
Furniture. Plain......... 75¢ gro inch, 10% 
Furniture, Wood Screws.......... 


cture, Hemacite..... covencsecesnn “Saas 
cen eeee ; 
arriage, Jap........... 
Bardsley’s Wood” Door, ¥ gro 86 utter, ‘&e. onan 
adles.— 
Melting, Sargent’s............ 5581048 


35&10% 
Melting, ww Pat...# doz $4.00, 40% 
Melting, P.S. & W..........- - 35&10@408 
Melting, Wataurs. psece evcces cevcccecce sO 


Lanterns— 


Tubular— 
Plain with Guards, ¥ doz..... $3.75@4.00 
Lift Wire, with Guards...... 00@4.25 
Square Plain, with Guards... .$3. ve 00 
Sq. Lift Wire, with Guards.... ... $4.50 


Police Lanterns pesintinn onchenen. 
2%-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular 





¥ad 
38-inch Bull’s-eye Police regular 
# doz $3.90 
23-inch Bull’s-eye Police ae light... 
doz $4.00 
8-inch Bull’s-eye Police flash Met ee 
doz $4.50 


Lawn Mewers—See Mowers, Lawn. 
Leaders, Cattle. 


Humason. Beckley & Co.’s............. 7 
GaPMONU’S. ..00cccccccccccccccccsced 66342108 
Hotenkiss. ....... cc. cece renee © e0e epces 
Peck, Stow & W. Co....... ae 608104 
Lemen Squeezers—See Squeesers, 
Lemon. 
Lifters, Transom. 
Wollensak’s : 
Class 8 and 4, Bronzed Iron.......... 504 
Class 3 and ‘, Bronze Metal...... oo bse 
Class 3 and 4, Brass...... wc ccccccee.es 35% 
Skylight Serene beaneg: ooo BOS 
Crown, Kagle and Shield.. seeeees s DOS 
Reiher’s, list Feb. 20, 1891." 
Bronzed Lron Rods........ 60£10&10&24 
Rrasa. Real Rronse or Nicae! Plate. .20° 
BWOOMMIOL. 2000 sccccccccccccesscoee 502108. % 
BRAW'S. . 02. cccccccccccccece ecccece + A50R1y 





aan. 
Cotton and Linen Fish, Draper’s. 
Draper’s and Tate's Fane coe ne eee 
re Masons’ Line 
1.25; No. 2, 1.78: No. 238; No. 





Samsor “Cotton, No. 4, $2; No. 434, tito,’ 


Silver lene Braided, No. 0, $6.00; No. 
1, 46.50; No. 2, $7.00; Ne,’ 3, $7.50 ¥ 

ea tice ie GGG; Wore” 
$2.00; No. 444, $2.50 
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Mason’s Colored Cotton.... .. ...+++..45% 
Wire Clothes.. Nos. 18 19 
100 £6. ..00000-c00 $4 00 $350 = 
Ventilator Samson Bral: 
White or Drab eb tet # dos $7.50, 208 
Links, Open. 
Terry’s—per gro.: 


BOS..coces, 3 2 8 4 
$6.00 8.00 12.00 16.00 
Locks, &c.— 
Cabinet— 
Eagle, Gaylord Par-} List March, "84, re. 
ker and Corbin.. Jan.1,’85. B844&2>, 
Deitz, Nos, 36 to DR os cancestes 


Deitz, Nos, 51 to 63.. 
Deitz, Nos, 86 to 96.. 
Stoddard Lock Co 


Barnes Mfg. Co..........+++se00 

Eagle and Corbin Trunk 25&2% 
“Champion” Cab. and Combin.. eo 

Yale net p 


see eeeeeeeee 





Door Locke aie. 


188 
Much 
wall De ceeeeieeaal lower nev 


Sargon: & Co. list Aug.1, '88| Prices 
ading He Hardware Co., list se 
Ree 


Brittan, Gahan & Mathes, son tome, =. 
1890 ° On 





. . 8356&104 
Romer’s Night ees -154 
Brooklyn Latches. .........ssssee08 608109 
She ardson OP Ws Dacee se sccscevescseces 35% 

’s N. Y. Hasp Lock... .......+0+ 258 
Padlocks— 
List June 10, 1891... . . 50&2¢ 
Norwich Lock Mfg. ‘Co., oid list: T0K2S 
zee! Lock Mfg. Co.’s........+... net re] 
Eureka, Eagle Lock Co............ £0425 
Romer’s, Nos. 0 tO 91.......s0..csesseee 


Romer’s Scandinavian, &c., Nos. 100’ te oe 








. BOR 
Scandinavian. Wren 108 
EK. T. vous Keystone Scandavian. 
Nos. 119, ae. 80 and 140....... .90&105 
Other Nos....... © cgccecccnc te 
Ames Sword Go. up to No. 166 BO... .... 408 
Ames Sword Co. we NO. 186" eve eee 7 
eee. 85&5% 
0. Bi. cecvecccsveccscousts ‘ 
No. 41 line....... o+0e45&108 
No. = BED. ncoccevcoesescoccseste oo 
No. 2 os esocce ovcccccscccesecet On 





Walker's. 
: eae 
Hammond's ere cogoced 
7 Sense, 


eee eee eee esse eeeseseeees 


Common Sense, N. ickel Piated 


SE Petree macesatseettiocctes os 
empshuil’s ravity.........0. gevnces 
Kempshali’s Model ............ 1 
Corbin’s Daisy, lst Feb. 16, ise t04 





.60&10@60& 
Liesche’s, No. 100, ® gr $8; 105, $10. 2 
Davis, Bronze, Barnes Mfg. Co.. 
Champion Safety, I list January, ‘iaa0.708 
SOGRTEED oncescccctesvevewcséesscen cit 


Buckeye........ eesccevecessoses ¥ gro $4.80 
Lumber Teools—See Tools, Lumber 
Lastro— 

a Bettie. a om, 61.74 Ses 

Seni 

Boring— 
Without 


Augers. Upright. 
Dongies pets poneoee 50 $6.75 ..... 508 
Snell’s, hice’s Pat. 6.50 6.75. ‘xian 105 
Jennings ......... 5.50 6.75.45@4541 
Other Machines... 2.36 2.76..... 
Phillips’ Patent 
with Angers .. J 
Miller’s Falls..... 7.50 
Fluting. 
Knox, 44¢-inch ae 
Knox, 6-inch : 
radi tfinch Hai. 
inc! 
in., $3.50 





OFers0 each nosed 
Crown Jewel 6in......... $3.50 ote 
AnD an 5 in., 33:60; 6 in., $3.40; 
panes Pie a ai 
Geneva Hand Fluter, White ‘i. 


Crown’ Benne Fluter, Nos. 1, Th! 
shepard “uand Piuter, No. 86° W ‘dos 
..408 


Os ognnscnpcannnse + 6s gencegncensiad 408 
shepard Hand Fluter, No. 95 # dos 
olark's Hand Fiuter,# doa $18.00... .. 85% 
Combined Fluter and Sad [ 

# doz $15.00.....80% 


Buffalo ® doz $10.00 .....10% 
Hotsting— 
Gooee’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 


cilah iss tin anehaienesnhwebiodh . 208 
genes say ana Pulley Biock.. ..40% 
nper ear sbdesec cece 

we Sitcel Tackle Blocks........26% 


antnony Ww owe ne, ® doz No. 1, $51; No, 

2, B+ 

Western Star’ # doz No. 2,845; No 3 
€4x 
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Mallets. Padlocks— see Locks. 
cas seve cove +-20&10@20&10&108 
i iins.......... -,20810@208:108103 Pails. 
RB. & L. Block Co., Hickory & v. Galvanized Iron— . 
Quarts 10 12 14 
Mattocks. Regular list. 10ase | Hill's Light Weight, # dos. $2.75 8.00 3.25 
seenenees 60&10@60% ae Weight, # = 22 7 ppt 
e _— elw e le \e! 
Standard Fiberware, No. 1, peck, * | sidney Shepard & Co. 2.35 2.85 3.06 
dozen, $4; }¢-peck, $3.50. Iron Clad ..... 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Meat Cutters—See Cutters, Meat. Fire Buckets. 2.75 3.25 3.50 


Menders, Harness— 


POF GOK... 00.000 coccccvcressceccceces $2.00 
Mills. 
Coffee 
Box and Side, List Jan. 2. snee, ae aan 
Amosioon. & Co.20%: 
The Swift, nies eceecececs cove 104 


Minctng Knives — See Knives, 
Mincing. 

Melasses Gates—See Gates, Mo- 
lasses. 


Mevey Drawers — See Drawers, 
Money. 
Mowers, Lawn. 
Pennsylvania New Model, cae 


Continental, &C.......+-6++ a6uk54 
Philadiphia........ ..--eeeeeeees oenaioe 
Perfection .........eseesecess nee 60% 10&10% 
Re ratkiscaeades 60&10@608 10R5% 
Bay State .......+-seecee 60a1: @vk1l0& % 
Other Machines.............60&10&5@70% 

Muzzies— 

DADO c vcccccccesccccccces # dos, $3.00, 25% 


Nan 


tand Wire. See Trade Report. 


Cut 

Wire Najis, Papered. 
Association list, July 15,.’89.75210@80% 
Tack Mfrs.’ list... ......... 7TC@70x&104 


Wire Nails, Standard Penny. 


Card June i ’89 base.....$2.10 @ $2.20 


Horse— 
Nos. 6 8 9 pA 
Ausable.... “Be 206 25¢ 24 ¢ 23¢. 

40&5&5R28 
oem. Fin.. 44 ie pee ig 388 Mee weeese 380% 

pvee once ¢. 
40& neaes 
LPR. aeeee 10¢ 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢.....304 
Snowden lve 17¢ 16¢ 15¢ 14¢@.. ... 304 

Putnam......23¢21¢ = 19¢ 184, 
000 ® in year 15¢ 
sonapne 28¢ 21¢ a0¢ 19¢ 18¢..1254&54 
ochwestn25¢ 23¢ 2 21¢ Be. ssans 
Globe ........ 23¢ 21¢ 20¢e 19¢ se, sass 

Bosten...... +» 23¢ Z1¢ 2G 19¢ we 
2085854 

Be Grccccseese 25¢ 23¢ 22 Z1le 2i¢. 
2h&l 5% 

O. B.-K...... 256¢ 23¢ 22¢ Zle 21¢. 

2541 


Maud 8.......25¢ 23¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢. 
0&10 % 


4 
Champlain . .28¢ 26¢ 25¢ 24¢ _, eee 


perce 23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ ue. -30&1048 
Champion |. .25¢ 23¢ We Ze 


28¢ 26¢ 5¢ “ess watt = 
eg get et 5 105 
Btar.....-..++ 199 ise 10818 
Apchor....... 50 ne 308 19¢ 18¢...... 
Western.... 20¢ 19¢ 18¢... oe 
Empire sectedevcccccse +o At OD 
a nt’s list 50&10&1048 
Brass Head, Combination list.....50&10% 
Porcelain Head, Sargent’s list .50&10&10¢ 


Porcelain Head, Combination a 

Niles’ Patent 
Nail Pullers.—See Pullers, = 
Nail Sets.—See Sets, Nail. 
Nut Crackers.—See Crackers, Nut. 
Nate—List Dec. 18, 1889. 

Square. Hex, 

- 5.40@ 6.00¢ off list. 

in pack fi00 Badd 110s eo 

ages 0 ao - Da 

Ay packages less than 100 B, add 


eR OR Rene meee eee eeeeeeeeees 


See - a net. 
Os Bost « or Government... ‘= . rare 
U. & Navy.........-- @sscbacuns th 6@6 
Be Peccccecccscoccvccceccsese ry DBS 
Ollers— 
fone ene | a cchdeerbendeabeliines 65&10@ 
> cam at 
Wall alicable, Haram 2, $4.00; No. $4.40 # doz. 


10@10&5% 
Malleabie, Hammers, Old seine same 


Pees Pai or “Paragon * 
ziroh108105 
Olmstead's a and Zao... nnn «+. .608 





ton’s Zine 
nD. a Co c 
rar 4 Wiiiiams 
Can. 
SreeerT comet.....¥ doesn, 2 
ins dos 
fee ee 

0. 4 French.... 

‘o. 5, Iron Handle. oon 
Bareka oo fisg z 
ait ts a asa" = 
Wort Best ¥ grown, No 1, 8 408 

crid’e, Best, 0. 1, $12.00: 
Univeraal # don $3.60-, mance mey 
Fomestie, dos eeceeceeses: wee 

pion ® doz $2.00................604 
Prszise Pom 





SMBs sesiessoces 








Buckets, see Weil Buckets. 
Indurated Fibre Ware—25% 
Star Pails, 12 at 
Stable and Milk, 14 qt........ & doz 4660 
rire i, ) Sere # doz $5.40 
ho roun’? bottom....®# doz §$ .8u 

Standard #ibre Ware— 

Plain. Decr’d 
Water Pails, 12 qt., per doz..$4.00 $4.50 








Dairy Pails, te » per dos, 4.50 6.00 
Fire fails,No 1 2 Qt. per doz 4.50 
Fire Paiis,No.2,14 qt.per doz 5.00 
SN icdicaiuesceccenes 6.00 6.50 
BOG PUOED, cccccavecdhoondas 5.00 
Busey Be adusesccsecccece 4.00 
Slop Jars (bal. trap)......... 8.00 9.00 
Chamber Pails, 14-qt........ 6.50 7.50 
Pans, 
Dripping. 
Small: izes. ns steewakesnkéheevesned RD 64¢ 
Large sizes .. ¢ 
Silver & Co. (Covered). O08 
fry— 
a waeng aac 
: “Ai. 9.00 $8.76 4.25 44.76 #5,25 
* 7 assent 40.0 00 $7. 0 $8. ‘00 39°00 
Polished, ‘reguiar goods....... 75@75&104 
Acme WOW PURO vcesscccaccsscacec: 60&104% 
Dust— 
Steel Edge, No.1......cccseeee # doz $1.75 
Paper and Cloth— 
Sand and Emery— 
List Apt ee EO cans cnenomie 50@50&10% 
Sibley’s Emery and Crocus Cloth..... 30% 


Parers. 









8838 
Family Bay State...... encceese # doz 12.00 
PRVOCI® . . ccccccccvescscse oe+-.# doz 56.00 
Gold Medal............ ec cccccce #doz 4.00 
ere ¥doz 4.00 
Improved Bay State..# doz 27.00 @ 30.00 
Little Star....... Oe coecedeesousce ¥# doz 4.50 
WOMATOR, ..cccccccccecese cocees ¥ doz 13.50 
New Lightning.............+- -¥# doz 5.50 
Oriole. .... eeeqgee we ob ecceccceese ¥dos 4.00 
PORRs ccocccsce covcccocce -.-¥ dos 4.00 
Perfection...... #doz 4.00 
Pomona. . # doz 4.00 
Rocking Table. # doz 6.00 
Turn Table.. doz 4.50 
a ¥dos 13.50 
Waverly... # doz 4.00 
White Mountain # doz 4.00 
Tissue evcoscccosece # doz 4.25 
bbodases SER Te 

Potato— 
White Mountain .............. doz $4.50 
Antrim Combination......... # doz $5.50 
ee ae sees doz $13.50 

SAratoga. ........eeeeees coceeee @ doz $5, 
Pencils— 


Faber’s Carpenters’...... 
Faber’s Round Gilt,.... 
Dixon’s Lead......... 





Dixon’s Lumber.............+ : 
Dixon’s Carpenters’ 
Picks— 
Railroad or Adze Eye, 5 to 6, $12.00; 
6 to 7, $13.00.......... 60& 10@60&10&5% 


Picture Nails,—See Nails, Picture. 
Pinking Irons.—See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins. 


Humason, Beckley & Co.’s.........60&10% 
nt & Co’s....$17 and $18..... 60&108 

Peck, Stow & W Co... 50&10@50410&5% 
Curtain— 

Siivered Glass...........c0.ceeeee oveees MCE 

White Enamel. ..............sccseceeee -net 


Escute. heon, 
Iron, list Nov. 11, 1886. .50&10@50&10&54 
Brass 60@60&5% 


Pipe, Wrought lren— 
List September 18, 1889, 


and under, Plain .............+++ 746% 
: and under, Galvanized ......... 4740s 
ORE OVER, PUMER «oc cccccsccecccess O73gt 
iss and over, Galvanized.............. 55: 
Boller Tubes, 
Sizes up to 2% in. inclusive........ 55S 
Sizes 3 to vo in. inclusive............. 656 
bon FID. GRE UP.ccccce cvcceccvees 65% 
Redes __ _casnucdcccevecesoessecced 55% 
Steel Boller Be Ricccescatouusiec « +0e80% 
Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 
IIE, oc anancecesecose © eheesues oa iee 
Bench, Second scecscerees eDOCS 
Calor» eae R. & L: Go.). ee 40a 10% 
Bailey's (Stanley R. & L. Co.)............ 
40&1 10&108 
Mipoetnmeses Planes (Stanley R & L. 
snapukgeseneseses: 20&1 LO&108 
Victor Planes (Stanley R. & L.Co.). ..... 
10&1048 
Steer’s Iron Planes,............ os 
Meriien Mal.lron Co.’s......... 40@40&104 
Davia’s tron ee eeccceced 4 10% 
Birming oe On 
Gage Tool Co.’s Self-Setting 10&10% 
Chaplin’s P eseenes < 1 
Sargent’s 10&10% 
Standard Tool CO....000.00. eave 
Plane 
Butcher’s......ccecccsesee '35.00@$5.25 to 2 
Auburn “ Thistle............« 
GIT sdhanacccees ensecndoceces «+ 2 «+ BOR108 
8. & I. J. White..........-. aacabeieaaoell 
Plates. 
POMOC og cecceccececeeeee WD CO@OIES 


IRON AGE, 





Pliers: ane Nippers— 
Button’s Patent.........s..e.0 
Hall’s No, p> . i, $13.50; No. 4, 7 in. 

$21.00 ® doz ......... .... 20&1 
Humason & Beckley Mfg. Co. .50@50&1) 
Lindsay’s Giant.........ccceceeeeeeeeee 40% 
GD PUB. «0 cccce: sancencensssccceoteas 60% 
Gas Pliers, Custar’s Nickel Plated. a 
Eureka Pliers and Nippers 
Russell’s Parallel............. 
P. BS. & W. Cast Sheed .ccccce cececccece 
P.S. & W. Tinners’ a Ni 

d On dis 10% 


Carew’s Pat. Wire oun. becascocenes 
Morrill’s Parallel, ® AO #24, -30&54 
Cronk’s 8 in., $15.00; 10 


Plumbs and Levels— 


10% 











Regular List . 708 10@70&10810% 

BS sx cnda: énadicceusseinaeeameaal 50% 

Pocket Levels 0&10@70&10&104 

ad he OF ae 

Davis’ Inclinometers .............+ 10&10% 
Poachers, 


‘Og. 
Buffalo Scam Egg Poachers, # doz, No. 

1, $6.00; No. 2. $9.00........... 25% 
Silver & Co., 6-Ring..#® doz $4 ; 3-Ring $2 


Pokes, Antmal— 
"See # doz $6.00 
Bishop’s O. K..... .- ® doz $5.25 
Bishop’s Pioneer. . # doz $3.75 
Bishop’s American. # doz $2.75 
Eagle, Double Stale ® doz $5.75 
Eagle, Single Stale..... ¥ doz $3.75 
Buckeye, Single Stale...... sees @ dow $2.75 

Police Goods. 

R.L. Tool Co., Handcuffs, $15.00% dos 104 
R I. Tool Co., Leg Irons, $25.00 # doz a 














I Cinstnsudsctandncs isch cdecatanaues 
oer 8 smapeoved Handcuffs: 2 oe 
Ty . doz $48.00; Nickeled, 
roe 3 ‘Hands Polished, # doz 
72.00; Nickeled, $84,00.............. 25% 
J. P. Lovell’s Police Goods......-.... -25% 
renee. Metal. 
Es ss. 6edtendsayeucdsencde 
Preetoiine Paste..... ° 
Gaston’s Silver Compound.......... 835 
Polish, Steve, 
Joseph Dixon’s........... # gro $6.00, 10% 
icciesnaeenecedse «.¥ gro $4.50, 10% 
Gold Medal ® gro $6.00, 254 
Mirror .. ¥ pro 36.00, —¢ 
Lustro # gro $4.75 
7 segccatnseccespess : gro = 
sing Sun, gro $5. 
Dixon’s Me Ricknwcemenndedes eb 8¢ 
Boynton’s Noon Day, # gro......... 13.00 


Parlor Pride Stove 


Yates’ — Sara 2 gal... 
ee "$0.80 .70 .60 ~ 

Yates Sfandara Paste Polish, 10-D cans, 

+ 8D l2ke 
FOO TARO cccccccccecceccescsice # gro $3.50 
gopenese. cereccese eveccccceses # gro $3.50 
ED ddccus ccoccenceenscsess ¥ gro $2.50 
Diamond O. K. Enamel..... # $19.00 
Bonnell’s Liquid Stove Polish. # gro $9.00 


Bonnell’s Paste Stove Polish..# gro 
= Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 and 10 B 


Settee eter eeeneeees 


Nickel Plate Paste, 
Crown Paste # gross, $7. 
Crown Paste, in 5 and 10 ® pails # > iz¢ 
Black Flag ........ # gross, $7.20 
Biack Flag. 5 and 10 > palls,.. -B Bb, iz¢ 
Black Fiag, liquid, in bottles, #gro..$8.c0 
Poppers, Corna— 
Round or Square, 1 qt..# ¥ 310.00@10.50 
Round or Square, 144 a, r $15@15.50 
Round or Square, 2 qt.. '18.50@19.00 
Post Hole and tee Augers 
and Diggers—See Diggers, t 
Hole, &c. 
Potate Parers—See Parers, Potato. 
Pets. 


Timmed, ......cccsccccccee 4C £10@40 £10855 
Enameled..............- 40% 10@40& luk 5s 
Family, Howe’s “ Eureka”’........... 40% 
Family, L. F. C.’s “ Handy ”.,......... 508 
Presses. 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
MN iancencessedagseesees 
Shepard’s Queen City ...........ss0e0s. 
IID Sia -ncccdgcatvcaceena ¥# doz e275 75 
Pruning Heoks and Shears.— 
See Shears. 





Pullers. 
Nail, 





Mocre’s Sash, An 
He J Fork, Solid in 


For, “ Anti-Friction,” 5 


Pewee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeses 


a= Fork, “PF” Common and Pat. 
ay Fork, Tarbox Pat. iron...........20% 

Hay BR acrssereeeeee-onreg ae “608 

Tackle Blocks...................8¢e Blocks 

Moore's Anti-Priction 5 in. Wheel, # dos 

7s ecccccecccecece sesceecO 

m 

Cistern. Best Makers . 


Pitcher Spout, Best Makers eros 
Pitcher — Cheaper @’ds..75@7 &10) 


Panch 
Saddlers’ on r Drive, good, # dos.. 
Bemis & Call Co.’ 2 Cast Steel Drive. 


Bemis&Cali Co’s Springfield Socket.50&51 
Spring, quail aa tieee ie 
Spring, Co.'s Spi sgecroncog itasss copece 
Solid Tinners’,P.8. ears 
Tin’rs’ Ho.,' enamel 


Avy haveing, ae 
ve "s Revolving. 
Avery’sSaw-Set and Punch. See Saw Seta 





and Door. Wr't ¥D 35¢.. isa 
Sliding Door, Bronaed Wr’t Iron. * tt. 7 

Sliding Door, Lron,Fainted, ® foot 4¢, 40 
Barn Door. Light. In. 4 
Per 100 feet.... ..... $2. 3.10, 105 


B, D. for N, E, Hangers— 





Small. Med. io 
Per 100 feet....82.15 2.70 . net 
Terry’s Steel Rail, # foot......... eee 
Victor Track Rail, 7+ # foot. ....... 
Carrier Steel Rall, ® foot ..........+++ “sf 
Moore’s Wrought Iron..... © cecccecce 
Rakes— 


Cast Steel, Association gooas.. 70% 
Cast Steel, outside goods — 


canta 
I vc ccncaccnceceucotnnsin 70@ /0&54 
Gibbs Lawn Rake.......... $12.00, 50&15s 
Canton Lawn Rake...... $9.00, 50&1C% 
Ft. Madtison Prise Bow and Peer. 


Fort Mi rt Madison Steel ‘Booth Lawn 


wees 


Razors— 
S, . RONOOS RANGE OO cccccccccsesacess 208 
Wostenholme and Butcher, $10.00 to sos 


Jordan’s AAAI, new list... .........++ a 
Jordan’s Old Faithful, new list........net 
Scere ccesciccaces weneee * doz ‘$15.00 


Razor Strops—See Strops, Razor. 
Ringe and Ringers. 







Rings— 

Tullow Nuts OO, ..ccccccccccccsossccocases 564 
MU in din guacutesonens 66%&10@70&58 
aoceenter BO MBcccas ccccnsecaceess 30% 

umason, Beckle 2 epee 70&108 
Bock Stow & W. Hoel 10&108 
Ellrich Haw. Co., White M low list. 

Hog— 
Top of the Hill Ringers. ...... # dos $2.00 
To eet the Hill Rings. ....... # dos $1.25 
Hill’s wepseres Ringers .¥ dos 
Hill’s Old Style Ringers.....#® doz $1 
Hill’s Tongs. ....... ¥ aos 
Hill's Rin # doz bxs $1.00 
Perfect R ngs. aoz Dxs $1.50 
Perfect Ringers..... 02 $2.15@32.25 
Blair’s Hog Ringers............ ¥ son St te 
Blair’s Hog Rings........ ¥ doz 96 .00 
Champion Ringers....... ... doz $2.00 
Champion Rings, Double......# doz $2.25 
Brown’s Ringers............... # doz $2.00 
Brown’s Rings.......... -¥ doz $1.15@1.25 


Electric Hog R'ngs ...# doz boxes $1.50 


Electric Hog Ringers ++» # dos $2.00 
Rivets and Barrs— 
38 2 se ee 408 
SE Ainiacteuncvensmeakdated Os 
Coppered [ron, Bettina Brand........40% 
Rivet Sets—See Sets. 
ake 
Stair’ Black Walnut ............ # dos 40¢ 
Rollers— . 
Barn Door, t's list ......60&102108 
Acme Moore’s t1-Friction. ae 
Union Barn Door Roller ............+..709 
Manila. ..}¢ in. and larger ...... BD oe 
) 4s if ¥bilo ¢ 
anatades 14 and 5-16 in. @ DB 1L01g¢¢ 
Manila =e. Wonésenusues #no¢ 
Hay BB ‘ 
BD 6i4¢ 
nD eye 
en The 
+--+ 8B Gee 
--O8B Ee 
ecocces R56 ¢ 
New Zeaiand..}¢ in. and tanger eb ¢ 
New Zealand..... .. inch, # B ¢ 
New Zealand .\4 and 5-1 =— Db q 
New Zealand, Hay a * OD baq¢ 
New Zealand. Tarred pe.. =) DB 5i4¢ 
Note.—Manufacturers’ prices on above 
ie # ® less, f.0.b. factory. 
Cotton a: 2 seecoccccce Bi 66 
cue Tee. cosceceee 0h OBE @OlGO 


Wire— 
List May 1, 1886. 
D 


Rul 

Boxwood...... 80&10210@802102108108 
Besse casageescee eecanesnnes 

Starrett’s Rules and Straight 
Geeidesauscoces dueuseugtes cece e 0s 


Saa Irens—See Irons, Sad." 


Sand and Emery P 
Cigeh—-See Paper and Cloth, Sand 
and Emery 

Sash Cord—See Cord, Sash. 


Sash Lock Locks, Sash. 
Sash wetgoes See Weigh: Sash, 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers— 
oui Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage, 
Disston’s ( Circular ..... 
Disato: ’s Cross Cuts.. 
Disston’s Hand ........... 
Woodrough & “cParlin. 
Hand, Panel and Ri 
Narrow Champion 
es LO epee 
be - wnen Thin Back Case » 


ROO e eee ewe ee eee eeeeee 





itsdecdinidnassncen cenreacbadeds 
Wheeler, Madden & t Clemson Mtg. Co. 

Hand, Panel and Rip... ....... ae 
Narrow Champion "Gross Cuts with 
Handles, 


Champiga, a Thin Back Cross 
ES EE iidadudiescsumienn el 


3le 
One Man ney ee eg 
atkins’ Circular Shingle and H 


dis 
Atkins’ Silver Steel Diamond X Cuts 
¥# foot 70¢ 
Atkins’ Special Steel Dexter X Cuts 
# foot 50¢ 
ener ee 
Atkins’ Champion and Electric fone B09 


X Cuts -.¥ foot 
atkins’ Holiow Back X Cuts. # toot 204 
Atkins’ Mulay, Mill and aece 

4tkins’ One-Man Saw, wi 


Richardson’s Te 
Cc. BE ae oe 
and Rip ... Sdeesedacare secced 25% 
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Hack Saws— Shaves, Spoke Skeins, Thimble— me and Dies— 
IFOM, .....cceseeeees Meccccceceseesecoevese 45% | western list..........+.+0+++ 75&5@75&10% smith’s 
i voasntecn-00assapnpsegeseees oanaad 30% n t prices | Waterford eseseeveees MOBO 108 
Malic iSiatiay i, & 1. Gash... doetoe | Columbus Wee, Steel Special net Dries | | sutterneld’s Goods::::::::--40@40104 
StOArNs’..........cereceveecceeveceees 30&10% | Seneca Falls Pattern........... ert 60% | Lightni ta Plate.... ....... -25@308 
NIE. 5 ccnpanschaseeeunsnseeel 25&10% | Utica P. 8. T. Skeins...... Seats ee Reece’s New Screw Pintes. -- B34GR56@408 
Goodell’s, F doz $9.00......0+.e+e+0s -25% | Utica Turned and Fitted............. “35% Reversible B Ratchet........ssseeceseee a 
aati. ei cs presosescnnnenccesstalshesseeels 
i Stops, Bench. 
75&1 
' Barnard’s la —_ Triminers...¥ dow $8.75 School, DY case.......5ORLO@EORIORIOS | MorrII ou... ¥ a ist F shia 
MOTT’. ccccccccsccceccesccccccososcs 28 
Seymour’s, List, Dec., 1881. Snaps, Harness, d&o.— Weston’s, N #0 ; -" 2S 
Saw Frames—see Frames, Saw. ooaibae 10G0081 0810858 Anchor (T. & 8. Mtg. Co.)... csseneeeess +668 | MeGill’s . - ¥ dos $3 ‘ialte 
Heinisch’s, List, Dee. Speen’ (ie stol).. a" 50%108 | Cincinnati... seeeeee 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. Side 10GO0K10R10R55 ev eecoeccesesooeses ereccse covcee 10% st 
Siena te Betntoch’s Tallor’s Gheas8s..«.+---< GUNES | BRIO. 500s 05ss00cccenaserescecncnnes 50% — 
Saw Tools—See Tools, Saw. Cast Steel Trimmers ; Sa:gent’s Patent Guarded. Mena T0R108:10% Hindostan No, 1, 8¢; Axe, 8349; Slips 
Sealtes~ First qualit aa -.80@80&104 german, BUT Bbc cocncens 40&104 | No. 1, 41¢¢ 
Second quality...... -80810@808 108105 lection al * 60&10&5&2¢ | Sand Stone............. ry D 240 
Hatch, Counter, No. 171, good “py uality, 10&10% Sorat. New Patent 50&10&5&2% | Washita Stone, Extra. ® 22@2 
oz $21.00 | Diamond Cast Shears -19% | Covert, New R. E.. &10&5&2% | Washita Stone, No. 1.. ¥ » 19@20¢ 
& Hatch, Tea, No. 161....¥ aunt $6.75@$7.00 | Clipper. ............+ oa Covered Spring........ ‘ 60&10&104 | Washita Stone, No. 2......... DB 1L@13¢6 
Ri Union Platform, Plain......... 10@2.20 Victor Cast Shears...... 75& 5&1LORSS Washita Slips, ee 1, Extra. * D 44@16¢6 
a Union Platform, Striped....... 40@2.50 Howe Bros. & Hulbert, Soli Forged Snatha, Scythe, Washita Slips, No. 1.......... sy Db 
Chatillon’s Grocers’ Trip Scales ...... aS b TIIONE, scsocssenasen sbenauvnreneesonneal Arkansas Stone, No. 1, 4 to ae D 
7 oa oe sales tiles tieteesieaieintieae rr Chicago >. Drop Forge & F. Co. sila List. COO eee e ee eeeeeeeneeee eeeeeeeeee -. 508 guspaeee Pens. wr 1, 8 0 Sin¥ th 
e eee neeeeeereesrescs BEE Ec <v nce apnaoes ssnasasaneel rkey ne, 4 to 8 in....... 
A Family, Turnbulls............. 80@30&10 Davenport Cutlery Co...... 60@60& 10% Soldering Irene—See trons, Solder- | Turkey Slips...... .....-. #>D 
Riehle bros.’ Platform................ 40% Clauss Shear Co., Japanned ores +isi 30d &- Lake Superior pe, we sc FREES ¢ 13¢ 
' auss Shear Co., Nickeled, same list Ss e Lake Su x oar beta oo + OB 
& Scale Beame—see Beams, Scale. Galvanic, 3 to 9 in, ® doz, $1.00 # inch pittoons, Cuspiders, d&o Seneca ® ~~ 
b Scissors. Fluting............. ooo ABS Pruning Shears and Hooks, Pe oretn _ ¥ dos., No. 5, $8; | Seneca ms High Rounds..¥ B 
\ Scrapers— Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook and | - No, 8X #9, winch, mas 4. aa, am | Bemece Stone, Stall Whets..¥ gro 
ee eesresecceeces ns, -inc oO. i, ; 
Adjustable Box Scraper (8. R. & 1, Co.1_ | Disston's Pruning Hook, ¥ ¥ dos 412-0 00, Snieno Stove Polich—See Polish, Stove. 
eee ROMO eee ee eee ee eee 2 Stretchers, Car eu 
Box, 1 Handle............ # doz $4 oO 104 | E. 8. Lee & Co.’s Pruning Tools........ ee Speke Shaves—See Shaves, Spoke. | ,, pet. 
' Pru 8 Pat, #4 ‘ast Steel, Polished......... .. ® dex $2.26 
. Box, 2 Handi i siege? Sos 88, ee ning Shears, Henry’s Pa » ¥' Tees. 00 Spoke Trimmers—see Trimmers, gest © Iron, Steel Points..........¥ on ae 
BOOt oon vevneevessane ges 4502 Henry's Pruning Shears, ¥ dos $4.25@ | | SpOKe. aa to oat wae 
» COMMON .... ...... t -50 oons an or ae — 
' Ship. a ea ve 2 o- eocnees 104 Wheeler, M, & ©, Co.’s Combinaticn, 20s - Tinned J ree Strops, Razer— 
‘ Screen Window and Deer! Duniap’s Saw and Chisel ¥ doz Basti Cen. Stam ’ Genuine Emerson.......... 
o e p. Co.’s i. --70&104 ‘ aon 6S Oh 
Frames—see Frames. = en 1, ai28 ra “Et 2.88 as Solid Table and Tea, Cen, Stamp. TOR IDS Worry rcacees en a Rineees Ooo 
Screw Drivers—See Drivers, Screw. Tinners’, &c.— Buffalo CG. accscecncteeasl Badger's Belt and Com... ¥ aoa -00 
. Screws. Shears and Snips (P. 8. & W.)...... Stiver-Plated—{4 mos. or 6% cash 30 | Jordan’s Pat. Padded, list Nov. 1 : 
“ -608 
i Snips, J. Mallinson & Co....... sundial wera ee. igteibiinnmebthinaned ‘List 
Bench and Hand— 
Sheaves— C. Rogers & seein or Fillers, Sau 
Bench, Iron............ 10@55&10&1 sage= 
Bench, Wood, Beech.......... ¥ don $2.26 Sliding Door— pooes Se. Miles’ “Challenge,” ¥ dos $20, 
Bench, Wood, Hickory............. M. W. Co., list July, 1888. .50&10@60&5% | Wm. Rogers Mfg. Co # doz, No. 1, $15.00: No, 0, 
a ee 25810@25&10&5% | R. & E., list Dec. 18, 1885........... 55&20% | Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co. 40, 16R56 | pee ee ee gee gee 50&5@50&10% 
Lag, Blunt Point, list Jan. 1, 1890.75&10% | Corbin’s list...... .... onsbhdnotill 0810826 | ‘Roimes & Edwards Silver Go...40, 15854 | braW Cut No. 4, each a ot pee eas gant 
i Coach and Lag. Gimlet Point, list Jan. | Patent Roller..............00000 60&10&2% | |, Boardman & Son - DHORILGS Silver's” — on sesenseeees il 
Dg bg BB8O. eres eenere eee neees Ses sete, P aaa , Silv seeeeeee tee eeeeeeens 
eee. errrererromeereerre re ussell’s An ction, . 
A Hand Rail, Sargent’s............. On cant Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. : Fe 9 a ta Carpet. 
% Hand Rail, H.& 1 Mfg-Co...70a1 70% Moore's Anti-Friction.................. peer No. 67 Mexican Silver........50&1085% | biseell Now?’ New Drop Pau’ dos 48 
Hand Rail, Am. SeréwCo.............. Sliding Shutter— No. 80 Silver Metal....... ....50&1085% | Bissell, Grand oo a 
Sack Screws. Millers Falls list. .60@5045% No. 24 German Silver 50k 10R5% oe ea eeeeceeee 
Jack Screws, P.S. & W..............0- R. & E, list Dec. 18, 1885........ 60&10&2% | No 50 Nickel Silver "p0a5s | 2rand Rapids................ 
Jack Screws Sargent. ..60810@60&10&5% | Sargent’s list...... jencnenvetienaanll 60&10% | xo" 49 Nickel Silver. ‘pok10RSs | CTOWR Jewel, No. a KN, oko 
Jack Screws Stearns’......... eee Reading list ........... coccccces 60&10&10% | wr Rogers Mfg. Co. Magi 9.00 
Cork— = Silver Metal........... 50, 10&6% So venscssvesounsses a0 8, 
Shells . German Silver 60&64 (Rina eae am ceinpscae 
I \ Willameon'se =“. 09, 408109501 first quality 4, 8, 10 and 12 ae. ix rs’ Nickel Silver. .. .. .50&6% tm proved Parlor Qi Queen, 
i  Willtamson’s................ German biiver. 508 sence 
4 Bowe Bros & Hulbert...............006 ‘irst quality, 14,16 and 20 gauge ($1¢ ($10 German Silver, Hall & Eiton. -soust cash ent 
Machine— BEE). ccccccccce- cocccccccccccoces Nickel Silver........ SG <seee Garland 
= Flat Head, Iron....... PREBO, ...cccccccccccccccccccccecccssces 10aaa i eudinues seahtnt & Parlo 
a Round Head, Iron tar, Club, Rival and Climax brands, | Koardman’s N’ck’l Silver, ‘iiet 3 ja'y i 1, | Gousewife's Delight.. 
Wood— setbold’s Comb. Shot Shells... -1sa2% Boardiaiss ritaviis’” Spoons. # ons BY) Queen............;+. 

Ry List January 1, 1891. Brass Shot Shells, lst quality -.-.- GO&2 | “Tots..........ce-sceeeseeeneees ee 
te Flat Head Iron......... ecccees 72168) @x ¢ | 3rass Shot Shells, Club, Rival, Climax.. Weed, improv ner 
; Round Head iron............ 67g | oS BRIE ne eed, ImpEOVER...... crsoee 0B GOB 

Flat Head Brass........ coer ee TRS | BRE Shells Loaded— Sinan ae Cog- Wheel... 20.2097. 9"""@ dos $16.00 
Round Head Brass...... Se aig | standard List, July 19, 1890..408108105 ios inten ae Siti Alien cysenetheenenmeiial 

Round Head Wronie........ 00 ¢| E25 | , Ship Toole Grays, W bre BBE 00s conser sone coors | Oe 
Rovers’ Drive Screws.. ee Q a S, Bik cdecceicndecinins std 20&5% | pee Rod ® T+, $20.00........secreeerees 20% nae “Friend.....°<": 

q yVarner’s No. 1 a .50; No. rp 

~ Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll. Ren, Seen Rae aes, Ts » Om, ne, liste | ASTEMCO veces eeeceeeeen 
ike Scythes. Burden’s, Perkins’, Phoenix and oO bred ar ry a pris 1880... 2 OR 

. Ec oxinneensastlll 40&5@408&108 pryden' rag Press “<i tcsadt aaa Wier AO. re cssconessans sodi0s | Tacks, Brads, &o.— 
GN vvntatnsace: cence oil 40& 10@50% ; ee a hs: os - SoaI0@ 7 foie List October 19, 1889 Old established 
me Beythe Hnathe—See Snaths, Scythe | Add $1 ¥ keg to above prices. Cowell's... No. 1: # don, $18.00" No. ae sre wold.at lower prices Weight goods 
Sets. On, Wrought— eee eee eeseeesesesesesseeeseserees Carpet Tacks— 
Awl and Tool. eg a a) Re, Se, FF eee, Ee eae American, Bued........ sen 78 8) 8 
= Aiken's va See, Awis and Tools, 5oe ® lots ; Shaw Door Check and Spring.25@30@36% | S/er, Bright ma pnd Cov’ es ton z | 
. oz $ ~ - 
é Fray? 8 Ad). Tool Hdls., Nos, 1, Shot— See tote Senntiiiets Carriage, Wagon, &o.— Steel: Tinned and Coppered_ 75 : Ps 
S. B12; 4, 9... .... 20... sevens 10s Drop, up to B, 25-Bbag...8142 $1.47 | Elliptic, Concord, Pintinem and Balt Swedes Iron, Tinned. , ue z 
Miller’s Falls Adj. Tool Hdis.. coon ao ok FS bas, “36 | SCPOM.....secsverssseeeeenes - 608108104 | american ion Saaien “nou @ 

se Dee BoM, Oh ln vo0ns on200ncn3 eas el ee or name oh 36 | (uift’s Boister Springs..................258 | Swedes tron Tacks 2 * | 
t Henry's Combination Haft. ..# dos 6.50 | v bag. et wee us| seuaree— D Weis s0svortevscesceuss 75% | i 
ft No. ae, 1080, No. 43, $12.50. .70&10&5% om and larger 5-® . “ Steel and | Iron bi a i eonsegeonienes . nee eeeveceescrcccces ores ~ 

BE ieee nees ance ; 41 | Nickel-Platea....... . RS vickkecaecunl 6 
No. 1, $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No, 8, Buck and Chilied, 25-3 | Lye | Try Square and T Bevels...60&10@8081¢ | Gimp and Lace Tacks" ** | 58 
' wane 804108 | Buck “and Chilled, 6 : #105 | 8 8. Blued 754192 
Disston’s Try Square and T Bevels.....503 | s§ S ‘Tinned... *"* am ® 
. bag oreveconce 40 41 Winterbottom’s and Miter.. bascgnee 8. S.. Tinned..... ° enka % = 
Dust Shot, 25-™ bag..... 2.00 2.05 | starrett’s Micro Caliper Squares” | Pane. Blued .. vs... 008s & 
Dust Shot, 5-® bag...... 45 46 ber Squares, | _,Lanc., Tinned....... anaes 7246 % 8 
‘ Shovels and Spades— Avery’s Flush Bevel Squares..........404 a ana Trimmers’ Tacks— 65 % © 
: ames’ Shovels, Spades, &c., list Nov. L. Avery’s Bevel Protractor...........504 Bra crhrcrsnennann oe meaner g és 
ia anhennnnstehane anbbaeieinhah anil Squeezers. a N 
Nore.—Jobbers frequently give 5@74% ws meneert on Bet wg ee rE oS 
extra on above. eer Miners’ Tacks. Lyne :..........703|¥% 
qutenmeietent @ ecnnenets Sen. eae ben. tenes eee is ees soetos | B siitaeik: Seah gttveuigatanal ¥ doz $2.00 “Bra 4\25 
ilimn’s Genuine... 08 $5.00@7.75, a C. 8.....20. evecccesees 60@60& ” 

a 408s | Grimth’s Solid G. 8. R. R. Goods... 208 Blakes Chima. on B85 4/28 
‘ Stillman’s Imita...... dos Coonainan 25@5.25, bs Louis ort Co.. Lemon— sie 
2) ussey, Binns ; lain Lined 

4 Common Lever ....... # dos $2.00, sORbR Hubbard & Co covcces pases oes ono Gongese, z 3 
4 Morrill’s No. 1, $18.00; Nos. 8&4, $24.00, | Lehigh Mfg. Co... aa Weed, 16:8... # doz $3.00, 368 8 
; ‘ 4081 H. M. Myers Co............ oceenesces Wood, Common.........# dos 31.7) k 6%s 1S 
ja 8. .No. 0, $8.09; No. 1, $15, 1 Payne Pettebone & Son.. ") S3igaos Dunlap’s Im roves eves GOR 7 204 Tinned or Senpered . “ 
20&1 rin@1o | Remington’s Cowman’ Pat.)}80&10@40% Sammks. 2, $9: 12. Sanne. ar : oF 3 
Hammer, Hotchkiss............. $5.50, 10g | Rowland’s, Black Iron............ 10% | g18 #4 ve eceesse+s258108 | Chair Nails........ kasss senna 
Hammer, Bemis & Call Co.'s new Pat. Rowland’s Steel............. 6085@60&10% aaa nro doz $2.50 | Cigar-Box Natis sesnssee- pore 5 
‘ Bemis & Cal Co.’s Lever and Spring Shovels and Tonge— The ee L Waos erccccess dos Tap Cagnes Nails po ceccceccosecs bus 
pe DaaR ADA neneeenecbesebenee 30&5% | tron Head .............. COklOGSOK10&£54 $50 oo; Gueen, $3.50 Double-Pointed, 129 count...,...,85&10% 
pncee cccceseecs 10% | Brass Head............0--+0++++-OORLOR1OS | Lattle Giant. ........ccesceeeeeees % Bivmout BeES  .....02-c000- eee 
nee ss +) steves— TERR. .cccccccrssoncsceccoccccenscen cose mouth Rock Steel Carpet Tacks. .25% 
boos seovese Hotchkiss Straight Flash....# doz $12, 00 re Brads on?’ Nails, see Nails, Wire. 
ececesccseses 00, Mann’s Tin Rim.............+++++.-50@25% | silver & Co.. Glass .. 8 gro. $9.00 se Wire Brads, R. & &. Mfg. Co.'s 
204 | Buffalo Metallic, 8.8. & Go.......50&25% Manny Lemon Juice Extractor : list : 50&10% 
See Barier’s Pat.) Flour Bifters.. anny Lemon Jelce | EAR agg | Mb sssecceste evens oneness ced 
¥ dos $2.00; ‘3 er gi 4 Improved........ soanaee a # doz $z.00| Capes, Measuring— 
SIL # Son £00 | Standard Fiber Ware—See Ware en asss ose 
F "00. Bae ase wd ‘Be win Xa triniabe Sitvors *e don 82.00 Standard Fiber. oe ’s, Regular list. ........25@308 
very’s Saw Set an neh. Smith’s Adjustable Milk Strainer. re— 
Chieftain Co.'s Suverior . # doz $2.00 i. cn enone 909808105 
Chieftain Co.’s Royal.... 7. Smith’s Adjustable T. & C. Strainer. Bar in. and . ; eae ae eee eee eee 
SON. »-rsecerve-ndnanoctl ‘ ¥ dos. $1.25 arbed'y in larger... % B 7O709¢ | Thimble Skeins—see Skeins, 
Sharpeners, Knife. Stevea, Wooden Rim— oo eeeee @ 


Ties, Bale- Steel 


Tinpers’ Sheare, &c.—See Shears 


p> Parkins. 
Applewood Handles....® doz $6.00, 40 


Iron. Plated. Saeed staples, Galvanised. of ast astro Wire 
Resewood or Cocoboio. # doz #900 4(% 


Mesh 18, Nested, #@ doz.. 80 1.00 Stap! occ 
=ty —- 42 —e O  B lpereewee 


Ll 
Mesh 24, Nested, 5an [$1.15 1.25 Steelyards........ Wer! - 4 


imei t 
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* 
ene RF Troeweils— Wager Boxes—See Boxes, Wagon. Galv., Wipe. 00 BB... ..cccccase pity 
——-s oe me Ratinep’s Brick and Finstering,, Wyeber Cutters—See Cutters ecrin'd. TE aned list Nos. 0 to i8.....67565 
0&5 B35% r. a 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, &c— Diseton's rk and Plastering... euubans is Br; and Ann’a, Nou. 10 49 20. 
Seo Benders and Upsetters, Tire. Peace’s P lastering ee : 25% Wagon Jacks—See Jacks, Wagon. one Ann’d, Nos. 27 to 36......8254% 
vd a. tteteeee ee ware. Hollow. Enameled, Gree | remedies sscettacy sstsecseeges ad “ 
Tools. Rose’s Briek. alee saoncconns I. ees ORR Ss | Se ee "708 
ene 3 laut frassenn wonee, Bee. 6 “So4 
Ww Bri ve Hollow-Ware— st Jan BE... woes . 
Worral’ brick and Piasterag ones TENT GIG. seres-scccscteeeeiil 60&10¢ | Copper, list Jan. 48. 1884. 85% 
tem eT a ee eee ee ses NUS ha dine dcaudaias 60&10&10% | Annealed Wire on Spools......... «0055S 
ee Trucks, Wareheuse, &c.— White © Enameled-War Malin’sSteel and Tin’d on Spools. .....55% 
Alberts «25! 5 ; Maslin Kettles *70&10@ 70810854 Malin’s Brass and Coo.on Spools. ....45% 
Beatty’s 30% | B. & L. Block Co.’s list, '82,............ 40, | Boilers and Saucepans..... 50&10@e0$ | Tate’s Spooled, Tinned and Annealed.55% 
Band TE saccshaceteens 80@30&54 Tub Boll Tinned Boilers and S’pans....50&10@ 60% | Tate’s Spooled Cop. and Brass. ....-...45% 
shaves, 20% uses, Deler— Rustless Hollow-Ware.......... 50@50&5% | Cast Steet Wire... .......65 seseeeeeees 
= 2 emtwee Siar yaae Wits ii ia wamate e's 
Ens cence secusmnesasercsqucsguconien usic 
Ring Twine— Maslin Kettles.....-.-..0.+: 60&10&10% | Wire Clothes Lines, see Lines. 
ong Flax Twine— BC. B, | Boilers and Saucepans............40&5% | Wire Picture Cord see cord. 
eee ire Socket Peavies. No. 9, 4 and 44 ® Balls........25¢ S1¢ fnameled— 
Mall. Iron No. 12; Sand & ® Balls........ 22¢ 30¢ Bright Wire Goode— 
No. 18, 5¢ and ig ®-Balls 20¢ 29¢ ate and Granite Ware, list Jan. 1, 
Gant dooks, Common Fintel 01 No. 24° % and ® Balls...""""20¢ S9¢ a A i ieee eit Standard list......cccccccccsccces - 80R1CS 
Cant Hooks, Mall. Socket Clasp, No. 36° D Balls. ise 2p | Wonclad Enameled Ware...dis 33}4&10% Wire Cloth and Nettt 

Lee Meche tisil, ookeet Ginép, @ No. 264, can a and ‘4 & Balls.52@54¢ Kettles— ee ee 
ome see 8, , >, Com Chalk Line, Cotton, 4 ® Balls......... 25¢ Coteeamees eRetie- Painted Screen Cloth, » 254. 
ont as an’ Giip' Giasp; Wituot Ling’ | Mason Line, Linen, 3g ® Balls... .. 55¢ In 8 9 -s tt. 40 

see Se ee ee ton aa.00 2 Ply Hemp, and % ® Balls (prin Each....55¢ ee 75¢ Galvanized Wire Netting beau Tomibes 0@754 
Cant Hooks, Clip Clasp, Common in- | $ Ply os i's alia..." teagienee Standard Fiber— Wire, Barb,.—F.o.b. Cars. Dis.5% 

ao le Qe os $13.00 3Ply Hemp: ie ale, --+++-+ A66B1Gag Per Dozen. ; yee rs 
Hand Spikes.. “8 dis 8 4,885.00; Cotton Wrai 5 Balls to stseaite Plain. Dec’r’d | cash in 10 days. 
gro" 23,4 and oPRy Site te D Balls ees Wash-Rasins, 1034 in........$2.00 $2.26 Galvan- 
e Poles, Pike & Hook, # dos., 1 So Wool . “ o8e aw ae ene Wash-Basins, 12 in.. 2.25 2.75 Painted. ized. 
Bais 10; bo, fo. ft., $14.50 SONGRED APES NTES SEPT ORR RENEE ae 11% in ececee os om irgh Cineinnattand $2.55 $3.05 
os oa. ¥ 12 ft. ros ‘Daisy, Win. eeece * 4.00 ‘a5 entown, ncinnati an g 
aie ia tt eee 16 t0.°918.00; 18 tn... LA. S a ee 
Half-peck Measure... - 3.60 Diack dditaccorncemeds 2.75 3.25 
am on, 8 See also Pails. Lockport, Raker Perfect.. oo Soe 3.35 
bn 00; * Indurated Fiber—25% sawense and Omaha.. 2.90 3.40 
fos, oy, 12 tt $14.00; 14 Spameone, No. 2, oe sesseeess 4°77 Soe an Francisco............. 3.80 4.30 
ati 8.0; a a SEINe es cen tens Weaneap Nested, Nos. oN sands ae Wire Repe—see Rope, Wire. 
SE It MDdciscaccchceneuscaut 
ee Keelers ‘Nested, Nos. 1, 8, 8 and 4 Sho Wrenches— 
Perfection...... aR A OCS), GF NESE. .....20-ccccccseces 
dene’ Exoslslorsr..2c.cce® doe $6.00 Butter Bowls  i8,"17 and ‘id'inch 3 || ators najustainle <8": dokibgeon 
Atkins’ Giant ......... Seeiacal ¥ dos $4.00 feces), F NESE. .......00 2... 0..+20. 1.70 Baxter's aoa. ‘ — 
quid canes, pi, qt, oe — fun- > Genuin: 
Tobacce Cutters—See Cutters, To- nell (4 pieces) queqsee --$1.60 > oM 
bacco. See also Pails. = Girard Stand 
Transom Lifters — 8ee Lifters, < mo. <6Gench in 80 days, Lamson & Sessions’ Standard 70&106 
gem” 204 a. Girard Agricultural 
raps— Lamson & Sessions’ s 
Game— Rogers & Bro’ Bemis & Call’s 
Newhouse..... ....... Hartford Silver Piave Go . naete Pee 
Game, Bakes P 3s i £10108 William Rogers Mfg. Co... —— oreccscccccses “268 
‘ ee Ly sr Stearn’s Silent Saw Vibes... at} Washers Grinder or Go Pip: pone 

ouse oker, # doz 11@12¢ Hopkins Te haduwuied 009 ssesseeiicate  % >. ge ae ete ee, das ceeeeais 4081) 
Mouse, Round Wire......¥ dos $1.0, 10% | Readi ad. 'w don wir Be Washers... 8” B sthog's Aiken's Poeket (rig a 

ou ae ell Ci) Snes? eeoreresesosese eeretee es 
Jey B44 ER A bs Wentworthi.......c.c.0022 seaeees ROGLOS In loce lee than 300 B, Wm, add yA, Webster’s Pat. Com 
Mouse, Bonanga........#doz $9.90@$1.00 Miscellaneous. _ ist. Boardman’s..... 

Rat, Decoy....++++++++++-¥ GF $10.00, 10% | combination Hand Vises..... ¥ gr $42.00 | Wedses— Severe Neaky 
jae" seresessees seseeees Wi BT 95 96 | Cowell Hand Vises....... sae TEOM., .rccccccecsccccccccscocscesceee®! BD Donohue’s Engin 

ye hkiss i isis Wai, le fe Bauer's Pi Vises... “ssa Slbapesesséecuadsaccssapcccenccedt! i GHEE Acme, B ng. 
Hotohkisa mp, sat Killer. "¥ ero sis Bf | Evterprise Pipe Vises, each... ~- $8.00 Weights, Sash— Hercules.....-..-..... 

Hotchkiss N. t Kil 16.50 | Massey Combination Pipe............40 % | Solid Eyes.......... seeeeeee® ton $18QS19 Walker's era stcuscccidasacainan 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer....-...¥ gro $18.00 Ww Well Buckets, Galvanized—See | Oiscionctl Heace « Weta renches og S888 

Triers— 3 un ae triee per B- ne ese Buckets, Well, Galvanized. Tafts’ Vise Wrench..............55&10&3% 
Butter and cheese......... Peet 258 | J.M.C.&W.R. A.—B. E., 9&10... oe Wheels, Weil. Wringers, gan 

Trimmers, Spoke. FMC We oe eo gre 3 OMe, CE. 20 Me, GRID 1S, TAD |. wringer Co.'s let July16, 81.28 ensh 

: —B. E., 7...00.. ; m Wringer Co.’s list, July15, 91..2% cas 
paeny >. Berssevees eyes ane SO i0e oe ° —, ah loo Ls 2 Wire and Wire Goeods— Colby WringerCo., list Sept. 191.2% cash 
Ives’, No. 1, $15.00; No. 2, $12.00 ® dos. J-M.C.RW. meee ae - A agi Wrought Goods— 

ry a oR. AP. Big Toccceee 1.80 arke 
Dougias’........00.006 «+++. dos $9.00, 20% | gley’s B. E., il a *""$1.70@01.75 | Br. & Ann., Nos. 0 to 18..........773¢8 | Staples, Hooks, &c., list Jan. 12, 1 
GUNG as  ccssccnsces piedanes wanes tley’s P. E., 11@20............. 3.00@ 3.25! Cop’d, Nos. 0 to 18.......cceeeereeees 75% 85@85 
PAINTS — 
, OILS AND COLORS.— Wholesale Prices, 
1 ark, filtered . ermili 
Animal and Vegetable Oils. SJitmaee’ = oa refined 6 $ is wo ye ite ke eae. Vermilion: —: —_ sree Fd 
Lenesed, Cats, venr-. 40 Paraffine, 2344 @ 24 gravity. 134@ 14 Lead, Red, — and iy Dols. a Gl $ 7 Vermilion, Chinese......... 90 @ 9 
y, gal. @ .. Parafiine, 26 gravity .. iti SANE ME EE cconcaune ecdeat @7 Whiting,Common. # 160s 40 46 
Linseed. ity. botled........ es @ .. e, 28 gravity........ 9%e@ 10 Litharge, | ne @ Whiting, Gilders’..... 60 65 

ene, OY — Wintar., 7 @ 38 Parafing 21@%grty .. @ .. | Litharge, bbis. and and ¥4 bbis mat 734 | Zine, American, 5 
Lard, Olty, aa @ .. | Paraffine, red:22}¢023 erty 18 @ 14 Terms, & Litharge. Zinc, French, Red + @ 
Lard, oe y, Extra wer so ‘ 55 lots of 500. >. or chen onto days’ time or | Zinc, French, Green Seal. eo © ae 
Lard, ot y, ee a No. 1... Site 4 Paints and Colors. ae s ceacumn Sree oe within 15 gine, pee. Vv. M. coo ce @ F 

Ss Bevinscoceees ; ays of date of inv > Yined Seai * 
— eatern. prin 53 @ 54 | Barytes, Foreign, ® ton.$22.00 @24.00 Ocher. Rochelle..... ™ eccces BD @ 8 Zinc, ietwar, Green Seal .. $ 
Cottonseed ru uae, of +» @ 30 | Barytes, Amer. floated...30.00 @32.00 | Ocher, French Washed..... 1 a Zine, an, L. Z. O.. - @ 

n-seud we e, Ocher, German Washed... ing 3 Zine, V M. in Popp oii,@. 

SERBS inas0050--cccvecceneee 25 @ 28 | Barytes, Amer. No. 1....19.00 @20.00 | Ocher, American........... K@ 1 Seal, lots of 1 ton and 
Cotton-s6ed. ‘Summer’ Yei- 6 @ 38 Barytes, Amer. No, 2,....13.00 @16,00 | Orange Mineral, English... 9 @ iestsethedtdl sania 10%@ us 
Om Re yeh Barytes, Amer, No.8...11.00 12.00 | Orange Mineral, Prench..:: 30 1034 lots thai’ isa 5 1G 

low, off grades... 81 @ 34 | Blue, Celestial........ #2 6 @ _ 8 | Orange Mineral,American. 8 @ 8% TR GES cc cceccasccce a 
Sperm @ 70 | Blue,C hinese............ 50 @ 65 | Paris White, English Clift- lots of 1 ton and over.... 10 @ 

~~ @.. Bee Press GE a ccd nccacestunn 1.00 @1.15 Lots of less than 1 ton.... 1 1 
a» @ ue fan....... seovee 25 @ 40 | paris White, American. 7 @ 75 Discounrs.—French Zinc.— an 
s $ s Blue, Ultramarine ....... - 8 @ 2 | Red, indian, Engiten 54@ bis to Saves of oe lots of one or as- 
Brown, Spanish ........... 4@ #1 » indian, American e - Gate. = Gols, 33» » 50 bbls, 
« + @ 45 Red. Tur discount allo leas 
64 $ $6 | Brown, Vandyke,Amer.. 8 @ 3%| fod Tunes, «8 BHT | fea won ow = 
s @ as Brown, Vandyke, English 6 @ 8 | Red, Venetian, American.. 
e Carmine, No. 40, in bulk. 3.10 @ ¥ 100 B. 1.00 @1.25 Cotann- te: Se 
oon » No. 40, - 8. *+ | Red, Venetian, Englisa....1.00 @1.50 | pme, cnt 
Carmine, No, 40, in boxes Sien: Italian, Burnt and OBO. ...-c0cee 3 @ 00 
- @ 80 | orbarrels............... 8.20 @ .. | Powd.@® ...........0.... 5 @ ERO, FRESHER, «0000000 ae 
+ @ «. Cpa No. 40, in ounce Sienna, Ital, Burnt Lumps 1%@ sf ee Utwramarine. . é 2 @ 18 
3 ¢ 2 aoc actiibesksetecs 4. .. | Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd.. 5 @ wn, Vandyke. ......... 7 @ 12 
@ 34 | chalk. in bulk... Wton. -” 3 2.06 | Stennatital’ Raw Lumps. 2 © $4| Geen, Chrome... 0.000. 8 @ 18 
S @ 86 | Chalk, in bbis..#100 ®. 83 @ 40 | Sienna, American,Raw.... I6@ 16 | Green. Faris............... ie 
+ @ 43 China Clay, Engiten.- Sienna, American, Burnt lenna, Raw ...........++. - 761 
ce ae ton. ‘18.00 @ 18.00 ond Powdered...........- 1 1% | Stenna, Burnt.......-..... 7 @ 14 
64@ a Cobalt Oxide, Bisore 2.90 @ .... | Tale, preach lea en 1 if Umber Kuw......-...s0+0 - 7 @ 10 
744@ _734 | Cobalt Oxide, black.. .... Talc, American......... 2] 1°@ lg | Umber, Burnt... .......... 7 @ 10 
, 8 @ 33 ots 100D.2.60 @ .... | Terra Alba, Fr ch. #100B 20 @1.00 Putty 
‘a @ .. | Cobalt, Oxide, — Terra Alba, English ....... 50 @ 60 * 
; @ 38 less 100B°2.65 @ .... | Terra Alba, AmericanNo.i 70 @ 75 | In wooden palls.......... .... @ .01 
@ 514 | Green, Paris, in bulk..... 14 @ 15%4/| Terra Alba,American No.2 40 @ 560 BD GE GIB ccccccceccccuce 02 @ .02 
--» @ 82  |Green Paris, 170 @ 175 3 Umber, Turkey, But. and In bladders... . ee: 
oo @ 8 MAA icrhssenaswinvesense 144%@ 15% | Powd., . .... ........ Db 3K@ 4 ier . 
- 63 @ 68 | Green, Paris, small px. 146@ 21 Umber, Lurkey Bnt.Ln 2e 8 Spirits Gespentian. 
+ 55 @ 66 | Green, Chrome, ord 8 @ 11 | Umber. Turkey, Raw and I lar bbis 
6e@ Us ry Chrome, pure... rc Powaered. . 34a fae ae oe - 
ead, Eng. BB: white... 8a@ 10 | Umber Turkey, R'w imps 24@ ee ere — 

Mine ou Lead, Amn. White, dry or in oil: Umber, Turkey, Bnt. A: 14@ «1 Glue 

ral Oils. egs, lots less than 500 BD... @ 7 | Umber, Turkey, R’w Amer. lye = ae 

2 egs, lots 500 B to 6 tons... @7 | Yellow, Chrome......... — 26 | Low Grade........... woe ® 8 @ 10 

gravity, 25 es s Kegs, lots 5 tons to 12 tons.. @ Vermilion Americ. ll 1” «| Cabinet......... eccecee 18 @ 14 

oseecse 7™e@ 8 K lots 12 tons and over.. $i Vermilion, er, 64 66 Medium White... Pe i | | 

Black, 30 gravi cold sa - —— ei eecien tip ex be Mienokeiteee, 65 3 67 Betra Waite. cocceee 17 @ DO 

cope ° ie tans sce oe eco . on Quicksilver, = | French .......... ecoscecce « OO 22 
367 White, in ofl, 1234 B tin smaller Cui, &@ & gies <seuee a 

plac, 6 t, hon 1 @ 20 pails, add to kegyrice . e @1 Venmtiioa” Meutlishh tasaeré 80 @ 86 ne : oda 12 : - 
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THE IRON AGE 








October 15, 189) 











CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


OCTOBER 14, 1891, 


The fo lowing quotations are for small lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots oniy can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market reports, 





IRON AND STEEL. 


Bar Iroua from Store, 


Common Iron: 
34 to2 in. round and opens lwp tb 1 
lto6in. x 34%tolin.. .. 

Refined [ron : 
34 to 2in. round and square. } 


lto4in. x %tolWin... ... ¢ P DW 2.00 @ 2.20¢ 


4% to6 in. x % tolin. 


lto6in. x 4and 5-16 .. ...@ ™ 2.20@2.40¢ 
Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and sq. P TH 2.10 @ 2.% 


Tin Boiler Plates. 









TE. 86D... 0000 112 sheets....... ...- @ $13.50 
TEX, 142 98....... 112 sheets.... sees 18.75 
Bais COU Mn. s osu 112 sheete ..... .... @ 15.25 


00 @ 2.00¢ Copper 
* 


Dory: , Bar and Iugot, 14¢; Old Copper, 1¢ 
8 D. anufactured (inclu all articles of 
which Copper is a component of chief value), 
85 4 ad vaiorem. 


Bands—1 to 6 x 3-16 toNo. 12. ® ® 2.30 @ 2.50¢ Ingot 

~ Burden Best Iron, base price.@ ™.... ...3.00@) Lave...  .....6-  ceeeeeee saniiiatentil @ 3st 

— Fea - B. & 8." Tron, ? PD 2 80¢ Ansonia Grade Arizona ..... .« @ 3 ¢ 
re oes - sd — << 

CEE? Cikisew aes sanecheots 2 tb. 3.00¢ Snatnts Guate Saeng - @ ne 

Norway Bars............ veveesee ee 1695. @ 4.008 Shee Bolt 

CR i ccna disnsgnceaes ee 450@50¢ 208 2e 


Merchant Steel from Store, 


Per pound 
Open-Hearth and Bessemer Machinery, 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe, base 


Prices adopted by the Association of Coppe™ 
Manufacturers of the United States, Decem- 
ber 5, 1899. Subject to adiscount of 10% @ «04, 
according to size of order. 












price insmalllots ....... . ..-..... 234¢ 9 s § Weights per square re foot and prices 
Best Cast Steel, base price in smalliots. 8 ¢ |g 8 & per poun 
Best Coss Stest Machinery, base price in ‘ “ : 7 r 
SEN tid kon -cemaabtowesk Weeses : 
ole p Ree een, 
Sheet Iron from Store, ® S fF |FlFS/BlSlslsise 8 
es # gIis/8/8/8/8)/8)/8 \g~ 
Common American. R.G. Cleaned.| 2 ¢ 4 5 elziaiscla. 
10 to 16... “B80 @ 3.00¢ 3.95 @ oa eM enh etal tea eae tootae pres eect 
7toW. ... 3.15 @3.25¢ 3.35 @3.% ¢| 99 —79 § 
21 to %..... 23.35 @3.35¢ 3.00 @ ¢| 30 ™ = = » = = - * ” 
25 and 26....@ 3.35 @..... BO @.....- ¢ | 36-96 92 | .2 | 22 | 94 | 26 | 30] : 
SE dens -@ D350 @3.827 3.8 @...... ¢ | 96 96 | 22 | 22 | 23] 95 | 271 31/85 |... 
itincdmncke ? one. - . & 4.10 g ghia ¢ 48 96 ——| 22 | 22 | 24 | 26 | x8 | B21.. - 
° e qual. 8. 4 4 6 é 
qivencesersa @ anh 4.00 @.... ¢ $3 —6- = z 3 = . Fy er 
vid, 21 to 24, #,D, ic A ence ¢ “ . 
Galv'd, 25 to 28, @'D,5.50 @ ... 5.35 @....-.¢|Srovesa | ae] eed | feces 
Gelv'd, 2 aaa B B. 5.0 @ ies 5.70 De case ¢ 415d 
v'd, 3 6.25 @... 6.10 @. Pan a 
i Mientshed ........... @ tb A 10¢ B. o¢ Over Sin.wide! 25) 27/)...' !' |  J....b.... 


Rss. snc5 no denadeeanee tama 
NE ons wakcaniekaceeel @ bl 
i 
Best Double Shear...... ... ........... 
Blister, lst quality...... ............. 
German Steel, Best SeERAR. o8seess4n0o 
2d quality.. sh By sages. 09 Intn see 
RRR nee fer ipeiieeieteaatie © 
Sheet Cast Steel, Ist quality....... ... 
co a-oeads scvdevceocdvdedde 
iterate ok 
R. Mushet’s “Special”. . ......... 
Fe s T tanic” ..... 
METALS, 
Tin. 
TR downs ave antes 


Straite, Pigs............. 
Straits in Bars........... 


Tin Plates, 


Charcoal Plates. crareene. 
Melyn Grade.. -io @ se. 


* 1 2 xl2.. 
<2 Ss ea a es 
ty Es IC, 2 x2B.. 
- a! lhe 
* aa; ee .. 
=  . ate = 
= ” iS 2 x2s.. 
. ee 1216 x i. 
- e +. DX, 1244 x as 

Calland Grade....1C, 10 x 14.. 
“ wee) OS ee Om 

5 ” pcan Ee ED. 

= ware. * *) get Ss 

- ses Ee ee Re 

7 ; IX, 144 x2.. 
Allaway Grade..IC, 10 x14.. 
- IC, 13 xW.. 

x os IC, 4 x®D.. 

? IC, @ xB.. 

~ eas Je Se 

' - cs ou 

. ” ee O.. 

ca r IX, D x2. 


..DC. 24%x1t. ... 
“DX, Wie x It. 600 


Coke Plates.—Bright. 


Steel Coke.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. 
10 x 20.. 

20 x 28.. 

IX, 10 x 14,14 x 20.. 

BV Grade.—IC, 10 x 14, 14 x 20.. 


Charcoal Plates.—Terne. 


Dean Grade.—IC, 14 x 20. ivatl 
ED.» senna 
cz. eS ee... 

20x 28. a 

Abecarne Grade.—IC, 14 x 2». m4 
20 x 28.... 

Ix 4 x 0 m 

ae 2 Wace 


eageasad® 
Rabake Sh 
wRRssene 












All Bath Tub Sheets..... 16 o#. 14 oz. 1202, 10 oz, 
PUP POU nd's bsencaane $027 029 O81 035 
Bolt eee % mch diameter and over, ve 








reles, 60 inches in diameter and less, 8 cents 
bis ¢ wd pound advance over lowest prices of Sheet 
64@17 ¢ pper of the same thickness. 
-B@Ddi16 ¢ 
een : Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fats. 
13 
-@ D110 ¢ Per pound 
-? b 9 ¢| 14 ounceto square foot and heavier............ 26¢ 
.@ 8 ¢]| 12 0unce and up to 14 ounce to square foot..... 27¢ 
-@ 15 ¢]| 10 ounce and up to 12 ounce.................06. oF 
.@ 14 ¢| Lighter than 10 ounce..... pack anne povdobns damedd ? 
-@ DB 12kK¢e reles less than 8 inches diameter 2 cents per 
.@ 148 ¢| pound additional. 
..@ 20 ¢]| Cuareles over 18 inches diameter are not classed 
as ©Oonver Rottoms. 
— % discount. 
Per Tinning. 
Seddaaes RDa6¢ Net. 
coals = ¢ Tats sheets on one side, 10,12 and 14 x 48 
ccee SB) A icra sens cans corsnssansengsaceoneteseseia 
Tinning sheets on one side, 30 x 60 each........ 30¢ 
For tinning boiler sizes, 9 in. (sheets 14 in, x = 
Per t PD Ee .00ncbse Secvncnces-.csnnnccgeestvunh 
@ $6.75 For tinning boiler sizes, 8 in. (sheets i4 in. xis 
> ie For tinning boiler sizes, 7 in. (sheets 14 in. 2 xb 
oe, SEED GMRMMU ot accetacadcamianeren. -anehiaaeriie 12¢ 
@ 13.70 Tinning sheets on one side, other sizes, per 
Wt, CMR Nes. J Aecs.. simesamenmieemedl 
@ 8. oa For tinning both sides double the above prices. 
@ 1-0 Planished Brass and Copper. 
g 670 Not larger than 30 x 62. 
© 695! 16 02, and heavier. ....  .............005. 4¢ @ 
e 7 os BE Oe oo ocec ac enn cocaine ttaahat and 25¢ ® I 
i. > ane 6 
a 8” Be ininasck. xaieiacbanend, b.vxdecadledeecou 27¢ B 
o oe Seomtemn Geamans Gupar Pubes. 
@ 6.50 y 
@ 635 ' ‘ Net. 
@ 12.40 Sept. 16, 1891. 
e “— 0.G.; N.G@. | & | | | MM | HY 1 | Us 
a i. —_—— |---| | —_ || -— | —— |-——- | — 
@ 7.50 8-14 6-12 | 35 | 31) 28/| 27] 26; 25) 22 
@ 15.00 15 $| 86| 31] 20] 28| 27| 26] 23 
@ 68 16 14| 87 | 82| 80 28 | 27/| 23 
a TW 17 15| 88/ 83/| 81| 28| 29] 28| 24 
@ 6 18 16| 40] 84] 82| 30| 29] 28] 25 
1¥ 17} 41] 36) & | 88] B81] 80] 27 
20 18-19 | 4% i 36 34) 38) 32) 29 
a 21 20| 44/| 30] 87| 86| 85/ 84 | 82 
@ $5.7 22 21; 46) 40; 30/| 37/| 26) 85) 84 
@ 8.10 23 22) 48 | 42) 40] 89! 88] 87/ 37 
@ 11 70 24 23} 51) 44] 42] 41] 89] 38)| 39 
@ 8.60 25 24) 541 47] 44/1 481 42/1 41! 48 
a 5.7 


Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 8¢ ¥ ® additional. 


Brazed Brass Tubing. (To No. 20, inclusive, 


Above 5-16 inch to 8 inch, inclusive ....... ..........85¢ 
Plain, above 8 imnch,..........ccsssee0+ coccccccoccce sence 


n, ec eeccccceeseocececcsceecccocccososeoescces 


b No. #6, inclusive. 
Fin, ani 8S. 
Diacount from list. ....0...ccesesecesseeesees BOD ..f 








Rell and Sheet Brass. 
(Brown & Sharpe Standard Gauge.) 








Common High Brass :| in. | im, |in.{im.|in,|tn.|in. 
Wider than 2 | 'té | 32" | Tal 46) 48) 26) 25 


and including 10 | 12 | 14 | 16) 18) 20) 22| 24 


To No. 20, inclusive...|.21 |.22 |.23 |.25/.27 
Nos. 21, 22 23 and 24. 22 |.23 |.24 |.26).28/.30 
Nos. 25 and 28......... 2244). 27) .29) 3. 
Nos, 27 and 28..... ...|.28 |.24 |.26 |.28/.30 








Common High Brass:| in. | in. 
Wider than 24 | 26 
and including 26 | 28 








To No. 20, inclusive. . 89 
Nos, 21, 22, 23 and 24. 40 
Nos. 25 and 26......... 41 
Nos, 27 and Tse ses ial 


7 
$0 a2 

















Discount from List 25 %. 
Brass and Copper Wire. 


Gilat’ 

— br’ze g 
Tass. | co 

Per D. ree Db. ‘Per = 





No. 17 and No. 18........ sececces .23 27 31 
No.19 “ % 90... 24 -28 82 
+25 29 33 
-26 80 34 
-28 32 36 
.30 34 38 
.82 36 40 
-35 39 43 
.88 42 46 
-42 46 51 
45 49 54 
48 52 62 
51 55 67 
55 59 -73 
.59 63 82 
64 68 95 
-70 74 1.30 
-76 1.50 
1,00 | 1.04 1.70 
1.30 | 1.84 2.00 
2.00 | 2.00 8.25 
2.60 | 2.60 6.75 


— * discount. 
Spring Wire, 2¢ ®# ® advance. 
Copper Belt and Hose Rivets and Burrs. 





No. 5 Per 3; 
ER Bpnnsocen ee cnwersorl 
eo Joovem ++ iy 
ith Ii cbdhtnepetinncaenae 
Se OP: .-S. Seencaen cube -54¢ 
— % discount. 
Tobin Bronze—Rods. 
4 inch and larger.............s0+. de ches ee 17¢ # DB, net 
Tobin Bronze—Piston Rods. 

1% inch and smaller..... sdaddsnueesaesees . 18¢ ® PB, net 
OVOP 156 TRGB. . cseccseccesecssessce pesenccens -20¢ ® D, net 
Spelter,. 

Duty: Pig, Bars and an nee See 
SPEED. «i vénrceedadete ch Seeds weures 6¢ 
Bertha (Pure) — ag cesesececcecseeess BE @I ¢ 
Zinc, 
Duty; Ghost, De BD. 
Lead. 
Duty: Pig, $28 100. Old Lead, 2¢ BB. Pipe 
and Sheets, 2}4¢ ®@ b. 
MED: .twaeé 's..n0. . »0éudhths.panmedian ase 
) er rire ee obo cese cones aoe 


Pipe, sub ect to trade discount... ieibbects 

Tin-Lined Pipe, subject to trade discount... “ibe 

Block Tin fiber. subject to trade discount... ..3714¢ 

Sheet, subject to trade discount............. “Ts 
Solder, 


2: % (Guaranteed). . 160 
ion UE cnssontn odeatuttitacail .1134¢ @ 13¢ 

The prices of the wing ‘other qualities of Solder 
in the market al a private brands vary 
according to composi! 


ececceceresldé 











Dosen. 
iiss ce vctynss 0 eves’ Vetes WW tiie 14 ¢ 
BEATE, wccccccces concccecceses eden 12 ¢ 
ALUMINUM. 
Prices in Ingots. 
In lots of 2000 B and OVEF............cccceeees e Dm .50¢ 
Old Metais. 
(Prices Paid in New York. 
Heavy Co) B10 ¢@ 
Light Copper... eno¢ 
Ese ran ae 
Vendo sesvesesessseseresnesnsesuecseccnecseeese@t B 
533% ¢ 
a 7 
gross ton $17. 
3 Sees ton 10.00 
grosston 7.00 
DePOt TOR occu. cocccccvsccossc cvcee * eros ton 56.00 





